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PREFACE 


This book was wnltcn dunng the war when Uicrc was no access to the 
contents of muscumsj nor was it possible to trace the possessors of manu- 
senpt letters Much the same conditions remain as it goes to press ; but 
at tlic la^t minute a collection of letters ol Kingsley to members of lus 
family returned to tlic British Museum By the courtesy of the Keeper 
of IManu'cnpts I have been able to guc facsimiles of two of them. In 
one or two places I ha\c quoted such matter at second hand from Miss 
M F. Thorp’s Charles Ktngslg\ j8ig~i8/§,^ intli due acknowledgment, 
cspcciall) tlicvcr) important JLi/c q/" 67 EUzahcih (m die British Museum), 
the Preface to which contains some illuminating passages of an auto- 
biographical nature One can only hope tliat she has quoted all that is 
lUunrunating 

I owe acknowledgments also to the authorities of the "Working Men’s 
College, CrowTidalc Road, N W.i, for their kindness in giving me access 
to some pnntcd literature of tlie Christian Sociahst mo\cment I ow'c 
much to Professor C E Raven’s full and detailed study of the experi- 
ments in Labour Co-partnership set out in lus book Chnsttan Soctaltsni 

The blaster of Tnnity has given me permission to quote some passages 
from lus essay Clio, a Muse, in Chapter XI I am giateful also to 
Messrs. Macmillan and Co for leave to quote a passage from The Life and 
Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley, by his son, Leonard Huxley, and to 
Messrs. Allen and Unwan for the same privilege m respect of Eversley 
Gardens, by Rose G Kmgsley, originally published by Messrs George 
Allen 


^ Columbia Um\'cmty Press and Oxford Um\'ersit>' Press, 1937. 
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INTRODUCTORY 

/ 

It may be asked, what interest are readers likely to take m a imd-Victorian 
parson and dimodi novehst when they have just emerged from a struggle 
for life and death nearly a century later? One verj'- natural answer is 5 iat 
It IS good to be transported occasionally from the perplexing problems of 
today into other times, even many centuries distant, aiid gam courage and 
refreshment, from the tale of how our forefathers thought and acted m 
their time of stress and anxiety For Victorian times were not so qmet and 
untroubled as we sometimes picture them to have been in contrast with 
our own The Cnmean War, and even the Indian Mutmy, seem puny 
conflicts compared wth what we have lately witnessed , but these wars, 
added to the social troubles of the time, did rouse m Kingsley a strange 
apprehension of disaster to come “I cannot escape that wretched fear of 
a national catastrophe, which haunts me mght and day I hve m dark 
nameless dissatisfaction and dread”; so he wrote m August, 1855 He 
looked on the struggle betiveen England and Spam m the days of Ehzabeth 
as a spmtual war betiveen hght and darkness. “A day of judgment 
has come,” he ivrote in Westward Ho! of the Armada fight, “ . and 

behold the devil’s work, like its maker, is proved to have been, as always, 
a he and a sham, and a wmdy boash a bladder which collapses at the 
merest pm-pnck Byzantine empires, Spanish Armadas, triple-croivned 
Papaaes, Russian Despotisms, this is the way of them, and vtU be to the 
end of the world. One brave blow at the big bullymg phantom, and it 
vanishes m sulphur stench ” He insisted that those who killed the body 
could not kill Ae soul Had he not beheved that qmte firmly, he would, 
he teUs us, have lost his samty. 

As to the permanent worth of Elmgsley’s \vntmgs, it is diflScult to 
express a judgment m an age m which, as Mr F. L Lucas says “We 
have reached a state of chaos m which all cntical standards of value have 
broken down.” His novels, which are to a large extent sermons m the form 
of fietion, are not hkely to come home to the present generation At least, 
they are hkely to appeal to the young rather than the mature reader. 
Boys viU read a well-told talc and ignore those features which obiaously 
are intended to appeal mainly to the groum-up. Westward Hof and 
Hypaha are well-told tales They take their readers mto regions prcMously 
unexplored by the novel, and Kangsley had the t^-pe of imagination 
which could descnbe m a qmte con\mcing ivay not only times but 
sccncr)' which he only knew at second hand It is possible that tlie book 
which seems most obMously addressed to cluldrcn, The Water-Babies, 
ivill haNc tlie strongest hold on adult readers. Let anjone who is puzzled 
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about the idea of a future life, read, or re-read, that book, bearing in 
mind that it is not' only a fairy story and a book of natural history, but 
also an allegory of a life to come— read it carefully, and he may find it 
smgularly convmcmg We may regard Alton Locke, Hypatia, and Westward 
Ho’ zstht three most important of the novels proper They all attracted 
much attention at the time of their appearance, and the third of them 
caused almost as much pubhc excitement as the appearance of the first 
instalment of a new novel by Dickens They are “Victorian” m a sense m 
which Dickens is not, and perhaps not Thackeray, that is to say the 
passage mto another century has left; them stranded because the true 
function of the novel is now regarded so differently Perhaps m this respect 
their position today may be more hke that of Adam Bede or Romola, for 
George Ehot hkeivise had an ethical purpose m her novels of which she 
never lost sight 

WiU theyiever return to populeir favour? It is remarkable that a gener- 
ation which dislikes bemg lectured on moral issues not only does not 
resent pohtical propaganda m a novel or even a poem, but often expects 
it Are not pohtic^ problems at bottom ethical? It may be that Alton 
Locke iviU arouse a new mterest as a document of Christian Soaahsm 
But It would be dangerous to prophesy even this It is now qmte certam 
that no Government m this country could mamtam itself m power which 
showed any indifference to such isolated pockets of sweating, insamtary 
conditions of life, or oppression of the poor, as might here and there 
survive Those issues ivill simply pass away 

But I niU hazard a guess that it is not Kmgsley the novelist ivho iviU 
go down to postenty so much as Kmgsley the man Dr G M. Trevelyan, 
the blaster oFTrmity, has said m a letter to the author that ^‘he did a great 
ivork in many ways, among others m givmg ordmary folk the idea that 
they could be rehgious without bemg ascetic or gloomy or censorious 
In fits day that ivas a very necessary work There was more m ‘muscular 
Chnstiamty’ than the muscle ” Possibly that work may have some value 
even for the present generation, which, accordmg to many observers^ is 
anxiously gropmg for a rehgion 

Like the other Christian Socialists, he was surpnsmgly m advance of 
lus time For example, he ^vrote towards the end of his life, m the Intro- 
duction to Town Geology “If I had my way, I would give the same educa- 
tion to the child of the colher and to the child of a peer I would see that 
they iv(^c taught Ac same thmgs and by Ae same meAod Let Aem all 
bcpn^ikc, say I In 1946 "'c are setting to work on a new scheme which 
IS far from Aat, Aough a httle nearer 

He n as in love wi A humamty — or ra Aer wiA hfe m all its forms, for 
Ac madnpore and Ae poljpe -were almost as dear to him as Ae rustic 
laboincr and Ac artisan, and yet he was filled wiA a desire to be done iviA 
It and on to some i\ider, less crampmg form of activity, “somewhere, 
somewhen, somehow” ^ 



“LiPt up, wc lir'^rr^ h 'I lire. O cm hc.xrt*? ami our 

alw r ihr faUc <;h<nv'; of tlunp.s, above fcai and 
niclamhol\, abo\c bi/mcs*'. ajid <lcsj)a)r, nbmr srlbshnc.^ , and 
co\clousnc'^5, abo\c ( uctnm mid fa’jhion, up to tin acrl.isting 
'I ruth and Order th.n T hou art ’* 

{I-rc'n a firmn of Clmln htm^sUj ) 
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EARLY YEARS 

Human heredity has strange capnccs Talent wll sometimes skip a gener- 
ation, or tiic gifts of one parent will be completely neutralized by the 
ungifted nature of tlie oUier Sometimes a genius will appear to be a pure 
freak, mIiosc qualities arc untraccablc altogctlier in the family lustory 
But -where botli parents are gifted or possessed of marked character, it is 
usual for the offspnng to be uncommon, and to have charactcnstics 
severally derived from both parents \Vnting about lus family to Galton 
in 1865, Charles Kingsley said “We arc but disjecta membra of a most 
remarkable pair of parents Our talent, sueh as it is, is altogether here- 
ditary My fatlier was a magnificent man in body and mind, and was said 
to possess every talent except tliat of using his talents My mother, on the 
contrary, had a quite extraordinary practical and administrative power, 
and she combines v\ath it, even at her advanced age (79), my fatlicr’s 
passion for knowledge, and tlie sentiment and fancy of a young girl 
“From lus father’s side,” says lus wife, “he inhcntcd lus lov^c of art, lus 
sporting tastes, lus fighting blood . and from tlie motJicr’s side came, 
not only his love of travel, science and htcrature, and tlie romance of his 
nature, but his keen sense of humour, and a force and originality, which 
charactenzed the women of her family of a still older generation.” 

Of a family of five sons and one daughter, Charles was the second son 
In Charles Kingsley, His Letters and Memories of His Life, compiled by his wife 
(our pnncipal authority), there is one singular omission In her account of 
her husband’s family tlicrc is nowhere any mention of his youngest brother, 
Henry Kingsley, the novelist Yet Ravenslioe has been tliought by some 
critics to be a better novel than any tliat Charles ever wrote It has been 
inferred tliat Henry was the black sheep of the family, especially m -view 
of tho fact that he spent many years in the Austrahan gold-diggings But 
the truth of the matter has now been made plain by Mr S M Ellis in 
his book Heniy Kingsley, Towards a Vindication Mr Ellis thinks tliat tliere 
IS no .cause to beheve that Henry was a black sheep in the family He was 
a deep dnnker, but not a habitual drunkard The cause of estrangement 
between the two brothers arose from the fact that in 1870, as the sale of 
his books waned, Henry found himself faUing into finanaal difficulties, 
and was compelled to ask for assistance from his brother Charles This 
was granted at first, but the apphcations were repeated until they had 
to be refused Then Mrs Henry began to pester Charles’ wife, with the 

^ Charles Kingsl^, His Letters and Memories of Hts Lfe, compiled by his ^Vlfc (hercmaftcF referred 
toasIiW), vol, 1, p 4 
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result that relations were cut off between the Uvo famihes^ and Henry 
was never forgiven by his sister-in-law There is supposed to be an allusion 
to this episode in Charles’ poem, ‘The Deleciahle Day (dated 6 November, 
1872), of which the last stanza runs thus . 

Ah, God ! a poor soul can but thank Thee 
For such a delectable day ! 

Though the fury 7 the fool, and the swindler 
Tomorrow agam have their way 

Mr Elhs says that this mterpretation had the authority of Charles’ 
daughters, and it must be remembered that it was probably not wntten 
■with a vieiv to pubheation, for Charles had a chantable and forgiving 
nature, and, though he was stem with impostors who begged at his doors, 
was not hkely thus to expose a brother of whom he had been fond. An 
allusion by Mrs Kingsley to “severe anxiety and illness in his household 
that autumn” is further confirmation. But in earher years, at least, Henry 
spoke generously of his brother He dedicated Ravenshoe to him “m token 
of a Im^e which only groi-.-s stronger as we both get older” (1861) In 
fact it is dear that he looked up to him as a source of encouragement and 
inspiration. 

There is something a httle mysterious in a story which v/e have from 
the same source, that once in Cambndge someone spoke to George, the 
doctor brother, of Charles’ distinguished career. The answer came 
abruptlj, “Hcniy' was the great man, not Charles It may have been 
onl) the expression of a hterary preference vdth which many m our ovm 
time agree, but it sounds as though there w ere more in it. Perhaps George 
took his younger brother’s side m the family quarrel. He too is almost 
ignored m Lellers and Memories, as mdeed for the most part are the brokers 
and sister generally. 

George, though less distmguished than Charles and Henry, was a 
remarkable character The ‘wanderlust’ which was in all the Kingsleys 
came out strong in him , but he ivas not so encumbered as Charles vnth the 
necessity of mahng a suffiaent hvmg to maintain his family, and was 
able to spend much of his hfe m travel His earher professional years v/erc 
spent in the scivnce of various aristocratic famihes as pnvate physician, 
and, someumes m their company on a yacht, sometimes by himself he 
explored the i* hole of the ^fcditerranean, and penetrated the southern 
Pacific vnccstors on the mother’s side had gone out to the West Indies 
In her memoir prcfLccd to her father’s Mtes on Sport and Travel, George^s 
daughter Mar-, fhcrcclf a famous explorer and ethnologist) says- “The 
sunlight, the colour, and the magnificent exuberance of the hfe of die 
To-nd Zone abrolutcly called across the latitudes to every member of the 
King-’c. famih of the same generation as he ” She suggests that their 
ancestors “had acquired on the plantations a love of ‘tropical sensations 

^ Vj 12 .fi “Crarii; Kiwis’ r- //a.t th» greatot ttc Kwgilsy 

t". id t'j — O'! Li szd. credit on nacen fer all ume: ” n Ikjioit m Aei« 
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and scenery’, and had transmitted it to them as an instinctive desire”, 
Charles, when late in his life he found an opportunity to visit the West 
Indies, breathed a fervent “At last.” George had the same restlessness 
of spirit which m all ,three brothers issued m some ‘divine discontent’. 
He projected various books, travel, hferary studies, even fiction, and 
brought none of them to completion His spirit was for ever driving him 
abroad — often to the Pacific Fmally there was a dramatic moment when 
Charles in the last year of his life, stricken down with illness at Denver, 
found to his utter surprise that George was there durmg an interval m a 
huntmg expedition m the Rockies, and was able to take medical charge 
of the mvalid George had a fiery temper, which was often the cause of 
sudden and ephemei^ quarrels, but, whatever he may have thought of the 
portrait of hunself as Tom Thumall m Two Tears Ago, he was normally 
much attached to his distinguished brother “ReaUy,” says Mary, “they 
were two forms of one bemg , had they been but one man, that man would 
have had a noble vision of things as they truly are — a vision greater than 
that of their divided visions — such as one knows, without attaimng’ it 
oneself, must be attamable by man 

Gerald, the eldest brother, had a tragic end He jomed the Navy, and 
was servmg m 1844 as heutenant on H.M S. Royalut when the ship became 
nddled with an epidemic of fever J‘The commander died — half the crew 
died — and so th6y died and died "on, till m May no officer was left but 
Gerald, and on the 17th of September he died too ” The boatswam with 
difficulty navigated her mto harbour at Smgapore ^ The third of the 
brothers, Herbert, died yoxmg, and the only sister, Charlotte, married a 
Devonshire gentleman-farmer, and settled down to a qmet agricultural 
life in the county which appealed so strongly to the imagmation and 
affections of the whole family. 

There may or may not be truth m the popular behef that the expen- 
ences of human mothers (md, accordmg to the story of Jacob and the 
rods m the Old Testament, also of animals), and especially the thmgs that 
they see, have an' effect on the character of the offsprmg Kmgsley’s 
mother is said to have beheved that her surroundmgs — especi^y in 
Devonslure — ^would have such an effect Charles, who was so named after 
his father, was bom at Holne, m Devonshire, on June 12, 1819 Partly on 
account of Westward Ho ’ it is natural to look on Kingsley as a son of Devon, 
though the family left ffie county when he was only a few months old 
But he returned to it again and again After leavmg Holne, his iather had 
curacies at Burton-on-Trent and at Chfton, Notts, and for six years held 
temporarily the hvmg of Bamack m the Fen country, foUowmg a custom 
not uncommon then -to ‘keep it warm’ tiU the son of the Bishop of Peter- 
borough was of age to undertake the cure He then stayed at Ilfracombe 
tiU he _was presented with the hvmg of Clovelly Thus we can see the 
formation, through environment rather than through heredity, of the 
son’s rural affections In the Fen country, no doubt, his love of natural 
^lory first began He deplored in later years the loss of natural hfe which 


^ P * . PP 193 
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was caused by the draining of much of the Fen country beti\ een Peter- 
borough. and H unting don, where “dark green alders, and pale green 
reeds, stretched for miles round the broad lagoon, where the coot clanked, 
and the bittern boomed, and the sedge-bird, not content isith its o^^■n 
sw ect song, mocked the notes of all the birds around ; while high oi erhead 
hung motionless, haw’k bevond hawk, buzzard beyond buzzard, kite 
be) ond kite, as far as e) e could see” ^ 

There A\-as a traditional ghost at Bamack Rector)', called “Button Gap’ 
from the head-dress he w as supposed to ■wear. Kin^e)' sa)'s that nobody 
e\ er sai\ him , but he was once put to sleep m the ghost room 'when suffer- 
ing fiom brain-feier, of which he had more than one attack as a child. 
‘“His imagmadon, ’ sal's hirs Kingsley, “icas h aunted ■years afterwards 
with the w eird sights and sounds connected idth that time in his memor)'.” 
Kingsley sa)-s that the ghost sometimes turned cross and played polter- 
geist, “rolling the barrels m the cellar about with surpr is i ng noise”. 
AMiatei er the i\ eird ‘sights and sounds’ may have been, these experiences 
were probabl) enough to account for the strange nightmares of which he 
speaks in his ) outhM poem^ Hypotheses J^pochondriaece Chapter SAT of 
Tu.0 Tears Ago gives a list of anxiet)’- dreams — climbing a moimtain 
which grew higher and higher as )ou dimbed, and the like. Afost people 
have them, but he must have had an unusual vaiiet)'. See also the 
bcgmmng of the fantastic dream described in Chapter XXX\T of Alton 
Lcch .Altogether there seem to hai e been enough shocks to affect seriously 
what his w^e speaks of as “that dehcate organization of brain, which had 
gii en him many a sad expenence in his oism childhood”. There a 
sequel to this ^Vnting in 1857, he saiE “In ill health firom overwork 
about 16-18, 1 had spectral illusions, often (one as dear as any ofKicolai’s), 
accompamed with frightful nervous exatability, and mability to settle 
to an) v\ ork, though dw'a)'s w orkmg at something in a fierce, desultoiy* 
wav' At twent) I foimd out tobacco The spectres vanished; the power of 
dull apph cation arose; and for the first time in my life; I began to be 
master of my own bram This should be of interest to a ps)'Tchologist — 
not onlv the s)-raptoms, but the alleged cure. 

I\Tiat Clovcll) was to the )oung Charles it is hardly necessary to 
sav For him the romance of hisloiy' and nature met there perfectly. 
Meanwhile he gave evidence in other wa)'^ of what he vs'as to attempt to 
achicv c m after life At four ) ears old it v\as his dehght “to make a little 
pulpit m the nuiscT)”, and “arranging the chairs for an imaginaiy' con- 
gregation, and putting on his pmafore as surphe^ give little addresses of 
a rather sev ere tone of theolog)*”.® ^\ e are told that his mother took them 
down at the time “unkno'wn to him”, which means, no doubt, that she 
noted down her recollection of them aftervs ards, for some of the language 
used m the speamen preserved would perhaps outdo all the records of 
litcr^ precoatv if it v\-as recorded vsath verbal accurac)v Its opening 
words arc strange in view of the author’s statement m after life that 
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“war, m some shape or other, is the normal condition of the world”. ^ The 
young preacher assured his imaginary audience that “it is not nght 
to fight. Honesty has no chance against steahng. Christ has shown us 
true religion We must follow God, and not follow the devil, for if we 
follow the devil we shall go mto that everlasting fire, and if we follow God 
we shall go to Heaven.” Dr. Rigg, in his Memoirs of Canon Kingsley ^ tells us 
that the teachmg of Charles’ parents was of the old-fashioned type, which 
accounts partly no doubt for his vigorous reaction against it later, and for 
his assault on the doctrine of everlastmg punishment ^ “Nobody can tell 
how the Devil can go chamed m Hell” — so far the voice of the child, but 
when we read, “if humamty, honesty, and good rehgion fade, we can to 
a certamty get them back, by being good again”, the wordmg is unmis- 
takably that of an adult ; or they are memones of phrases heard m church. 
His earhest poems, written at the age of four years and eight months, are 
more certainly authentic, being presumably printed fi-om manusenpt. 

One of the educational discoveries of recent years is that children 
sometimes produce m their spontaneous way, both m poetry and m 
drawing or pamting, results of more aesthetic value than some of their 
adult works, which have the stamp of theory and conscious method. 
Something of this quahty is to be found m Kmgsley’s first attempts at 
verse — this for instance . 

f 

( 

When morning’s beam first hghts us, 

And the cock’s shrill voice is undone. 

The owl flies from her retreat. 

And the bat does fly away. 

And mprmng’s beam hghtens every spray. 

The sun shows forth his splendid tram 

a 

And this other . 


WINTER EVENING 

Agam it IS come. 

The owl stays awhile m his nest. 

But flies out soon 
Now darkness covers all the sky. 

And covers houses, plains and lulls , 

^ Everybody is still 

Now It darkens — ^now it rams — 

The burstmg thunder hghtens all ; 

Where the windows broken standing, 

And the floors 2u:e broken all 

(The last line but one needs some exegesis or emendation which cannot 
be supphed ) Consider, too, the excellence of these hues firom one of 
the remaimng two poems . 

1 of froude’a Htstoiy of England, m MtsctUanies, Vol u, p 7 

Memoir of Canon Kingsle/’, in Modem Anglican Theologj^, by Rev J H Rigg, D D 
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Tunc passes cjuickly. 

He flies on ^vmgs as light as silk 

At Clovelly, when the herring fleet put out to sea, Kingsley’s father 
would hold a service on the beach or quay There were times when many 
of the boats did not return, and on one occasion we are told that -there 
were as many as sixty widows and orphans mourmng on the shore The 
recollection of that scene, no doubt, was reproduced long afterwards m 
one of the best-known of his lyncs. The Three Fishers In his Prose I^lls, 
besides this mcident he has given a vivid account of the wreck of a great 
barque as seen firom Hartiand Cliffs He speaks of “the maddenmg 
excitement of expectation as she ran wildly towards the chffs at our feet, 
and then sheered off agam mexphcably, her foremast and bowspnt, I 
recollect, were gone short oflf by the deck , a few rags of sail fluttered firom 
her mam and mizzen” He ends “You have heard of ships at the last 
moment crymg aloud hke hvmg thmgs m agony^ I heard it then, as the 
stumps of her masts screamed with the dreadful tension ” There is no 
doubt a memory of these scenes m his wvid desenption of the wreck m 
Two Tears Ago This is referred to by R L Stevenson m an essay called 
“A Gossip on Romance” in Memories and Portraits, as one of four pzissages 
which he remembered as havmg been read aloud to him, before he was 
ten, and givmg him “keen and lasting pleasure” 

In 1831 Charles with his brother Herbert was sent to a preparatory 
school kept by the Rev John KLmght at Chfton, Bristol Those who 
think of him primarily eis the promoter of the cult of ‘muscular Christian- 
ity’ should know that his headmaster reported on him as “affectionate, 
gende, and fond of qmet”, takmg refuge often with the headmaster’s 
daughters and theu governess ^ This gentleness, and, it may be added, 
hunuhty of nature, is 'a feature which will be observed in his later 
hfc, for at Kmg’s College he was considered “gentle and difiident to 
timidity” 

He also made “remarkable translations of Latin verse mto English”, ' 
and was “a passionate lover of natural history” The later enthusiasm, 
ivhich lasted throughout his life, had already been in evidence before he 
went to school , for it is recorded that while his father was givmg him a 
lesson m Latin he suddenly cried out, “I do declare, papa, there is 
p>Titcs m the coal 

In the autumn of his first year at school the Bristol nots took place, an 
outbreak caused by the refus^ of the House of Lords to pass the Reform 
BUI, and embittered by tlic prevaihng mdustnal distress What Kmgsley 
saw made a deep and permanent impression on his mind He described 
It aflenvards m a lecture, given in Bristol in 1858, on Great Cities, and their 
injluence for good and cml 

He saiv the flames of the bunung gaol, from which the prisoners had 
been set free, and later “a still more a^vful sight Along the north side of 
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Queen’s Square ... a ghastly row, not of corpses, but of corpse frag- 
ments ” He comments "It is good for a man to be brought, once at least 
m his life, face to face wth fact, ultimate fact, however homble it may 
be, and to have to confess to lumself, shuddenng, what thmgs are possible 
on God’s earth, when man has forgotten that his only -svelfare is in litdng 
after tlie likeness of God ” . 

This experience had a permanent influence on his political opinions 
"■\Miat I had seen made me for years the veriest aristocrat, full of hatred 
and contempt of these dangerous classes, whose existence I ha'd for the 
first time discovered It required many years — ^^ears, too, of personal 
intercourse with the poor, to explam to me the true meamng of ivhat I 
saw heroin October, tiventy-seven years ago,”^ 

Like a true scientist, Kingsley w'as aliva)rs ready to learn from new’ 
expenence, and to change opimons long held w’hen they appeared incon- 
sistent with ascertamed facts, wiiether m the soaal and pohtical sphere, 
or, as m tlie case of the Darwiman theorj’, m the realm of nature. It is 
true that he never lost lus bias against ‘Papists’ and Jesmts, but, as' W’e 
shall see, he could say a good ivord even for monks, ivhen his historical 
studies revealed the debt ivhich soaety ow’ed them m the Dark Ages. 

In this hberahty and free receptiveness of mind hes perhaps one of his 
chief claims to greatness. 

There w'as talk of sendmg lum to Eton or Rugby next. In after life 
-he regretted hawng lost the opportumty of bemg brought up under the 
great Arnold, the hero of his faend and felloii -imter, Tom Hughes. He 
beheved that a pubhc school education ivould have overcome ius consti- 
tutional sh}iiess, ivhich ivas naturally mcreased by the hesitation in his 
speech- But stammering is now’ considered to be most commonly a nen’ous 
Section, often due to some latent psychological trouble, a subconscious 
weapon of defence against an mtractable outer w’orld ^Yould the Rugby 
of Tom Brown have cured tlus kmd of trouble^ Readmg Hughes’ novd 
again at this distance of time, one finds it difficult to beheve that such 
barbarism as is tliere described should have been possible under the most , 
distmguished headmaster of tlie centurj’. It rvas certainly no place for 
the shy , or at least it w’ould ha\ e been a risk)’ experiment in ‘kill or cure’ , 
and, as the cliances ivould hare been strongly against his findmg, like 
another ‘Artliur’, his Tom Brorm for patron, mental disaster w ould have 
been the hkeher issue On the whole he would seem to have been fortun- 
ate in the choice made for him of the Helston Grammar School in 
Gomw’all. Denvent Coleridge, son of the poet, rvas the headmaster, and 
Kmgsley found a s>’mpathetic finend m one of the teadung staff, the 
Rev. G A Johns, rvho encouraged his taste for botany One of his school- 
fellow’s, R. G Pors les, remamed a finend for hfe, and became his parishioner 
at Eversley 

Denvent Coleridge aftenvards recalled an mcident w hich is of interest 
in wew’ of Hjpaha and the frequent allusions to the Neo-Platonists in 

^^Rstdlcnxts, u, 318-21 There is a cunous inconsistcncj between this statement and that 
. Martmou (Uf , 1, 308), who records that Kmgdcy after describing the nots said, 
mat sight made me a Radical " Probablj he meant ‘S\-as the cause of mj later radicahsm”. 
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Kingsley’s imtings He notes that the boy was an eager reader and 
enquirer, sometunes in very out-of-the-way quarters One day he found 
him busily engaged ivith an old copy of Porphyiy and lamblichus, which he 
had ferreted out of his headmaster’s hbrary 

In fact Mr Powles ivrote after Kingsley’s death that m Aose school- 
days “the child was father to the man”, and recalled “the vehement 
spirit, the adventurous courage, the love of truth, the impatience of m- 
justice, the quick and tender sympathy the same eagem^s m the 
pursuit of saentific knowledge” He was not popular as a schoolboy 
Like Scott, “he knew too much, and his mmd was generally on a higher ^ 
level than ours” Stdl less, one must conclude, would he have been 
popular m the Philistine atmosphere of one of the great pubhc schools, 
especially as he was not much good at games, though, it must be noted, 
he excelled at “mere feats .of agdity and adventure” For the study of 
language, as such, he had htde liking, but Greek and Latin mterested 
him because of their subject-matter, a fact which appears also id his 
Umversity career Mr Powles observed acutely that his passion for ' 
natural science was led by a strong rehgious feehng — a sense of the near- 
ness of God m His works No one would have assented to that statement 
more wholeheartedly than Kmgsley himself^ 

As for the stammenng, Derwent Golendge remarks that the impedi- 
ment, already noticeable, though not, he thought, so marked as it after- 
wards became, rather added to the effect of what he said Similar is the 
testimony of J M Ludlow “Whilst you were wondering what was to 
come of his struggle ivith some imtial consonant suddenly the fight was 
on, and there poured forth a perfect avalanche of words ’ ’ ^ J ohn Martineau, 
his first pnvate pupd at Eversley, said that the stammer diimmshed as he 
got older, though it never wholly left him But it was absent firom his 
preaching, “and in speaking ivith a set purpose” ® In fact the same ivit- 
ness says that to Kingsley it was hke St Paul’s “thorn m the flesh” He 
took the tnal “patiendy and even thankfully, as havmg by God’s mercy 
saved him from many a temptation to mere bnUiancy and self-seekmg” 
Kingsley himself attributed the defect to a purely physical cause — “fi'om 
an undcr-jaw contracted by calomel, and nerves nuned by croup and 
brain fever m childhood” As he said to Thomas Hughes on one occasion 
I could be as great a talker ris any man m England, but for my stammer- 
ing I know It well , but it’s a blessed dung for me I’m a very shy 

man, and shyness and vamty alivays go together And so I think of what 
every fool intlII say of me, and can’t help it ^Vhen I am speaking for 
God, m the pulpit, or praymg by bedsides, I never stammer My stammer 
is a blessed thing for me It keeps me from talking m company, and from 
going out as I should do but for it ” ^^^len one thinks of his volubihty on 
f^pcr, and, accordmg to Hughes, m pnvate company, one can beheve 
that his thorn m the flesh may have had its uses In his latter years he 
gave elaborate adnce, and rules for the mechamcs of speech, to a lady 

m full, LJ,{ i, 24-7 

' Chmton Soaaluts of 1848" {EcurowM Riww, Oct 1893) 
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correspondent who suflfeicd from the same draXvback; but they are not 
very convincing. 

In 1836 a great change took place in Kmgsley’s outward surroundmgs, 
for his father was presented to the livmg of St Luke’s, Chelsea, where 
“the house was full of district visitors and pansh committees”, and the 
conversation was mostly of “parochial schools, and duties, and vestries, 
and curates, etc.” The girls, he says, went about among the most abomin- 
able scenes of filth, wretchedness, and mdecency, to visit the poor and 
read the Bible to them. .His mother thought that the places they visited 
were unfit for them to see, and that they should not know that such thmgs 
exist The female society in general he himself descnbes as consisting of 
“ugly splay-footed bemgs . . with voices like love-sick parrots” 
Nor IS he impressed at all favourably ivith the denes, “dapper young- 
ladies’ preachers, with whom silly women fall m love”. One continual 
refuge and source of dehght was open to Charles and his brothers — their 
father’s hbrary There were “records relating to the West Indian islands 
and the Spamsh Main; books that had been collected by their mother’s 
ancestors, who were for generations planters m Barbados and Demerara 

volume on volume of famous voyagers”. What had been begun m the 
headmaster’s hbrary at Helston was continued at home m Chelsea. “If 
It be true,” Mary Kmgsley observes, “that Waterloo was won on the 
playmg-fidds of Eton, it is true that Westward Ho t was made m that 
Rectory hbrary.”^ The foundation of Charles’ Christian Sociahsm may, 
consciously or unconsciously, have been laid among the squahd and 
uncongemal surroundings of St Luke’s; but it is imlikdy that any- 
thmg he saw at Chelsea inclmed him towards the clencal profession 
One lesson, his wife tells us, he did learn for after life, “to confine 
all parish busmess to its own hours”, -and never to talk shop before 
his children, or let the conversation degenerate mto mere parochial 
gossip. 

Fortunatdy he had plenty of readmg and study to occupy him, for 
shortly after the family arrived at Chelsea he was entered at King’s College, 
London, which had quite recently been founded m the Church of England 
mterest, as a rival to the ‘godless’, 1 e. undenonunational, foundation of 
Umversity College. There he became a member of the ‘General Literature 
Department’ of the College, where boys seem to have taken a course 
preparatory to the university or the professions, rather than an academic 
course proper, in other words, he took a course not unlike that of a pubhc 
school Sixth Form, though certainly wider m its scope than woifid be 
foimd m any pubhc school of that time, for it mcluded, besides classics, 
a large admixture of mathematics, modes (whatever they may be), and 
physical science. 

One of his tutors recorded that the subjects of modem history and 
philosophy greatly engaged his thoughts,, and that he had mtroduced his 
pupil to the study of Plato, which had a great influence on his mmd and 
habits of thought In fact it must have been a good preparation for one 
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like Kingsley, who had such a wde range of interests and ivas capable of 
accumulating such an amount of very diverse learning Some nught in- 
deed suggest that he acquired at King’s the habit of studying many things, 
but none of them very accurately, a charge which has been made against 
him by his cntics, not wholly without good cause The truth is that 
Kingsley was a bom preacher, and the preacher needs to take all the 
phenomena of man and nature as matter for his moral and rehgious 
discourses For this purpose his rather unspeciahzed knowledge sufficed, 
but hardly for the purpose of Regius Professor of History An mtellectual 
impulsiveness and temerity sometimes betrayed him mto the hands of his 
opponents, particularly and most disastrously, as we shall see, m the 
controversy with Neivman 

His residence at St Luke’s Rectory must have been rendered the more 
tedious by the fact that his parents’ rehgious views /‘precluded all pubhc 
amusements for their children” How much is mcluded m that term we 
have no means of knovvong The theatre -certainly, but his parents did not 
differ from most others of their class m that respect It almost comes as a 
shock to find Kingsley wntmg m his essay Plays and Puritans, many years 
afterwards, “Few highly educated men now think it worth while to go 
to see any play,” nor, he adds, even to write plays, “findmg that smce 
the grosser excitements of the imagination have become forbidden themes, 
there is really very little to ivnte ^bout” But the prohibition of ‘pubhc 
amusements’ probably extended to everythmg that did not take place m 
the pnvate houses of fiiends 

In 1838 he -went up to Magdalene College, Cambndge, and gamed a 
scholarship shortly after takmg up residence Like most undergraduates 
of that time who aspired to honours, he took both classics and mathe- 
matics “I was very idle and very sinful dunng my first year,” he ivrites 
rather surpnsmgly in the course of his last year of residence ‘Sinful’ may 
mean much or httle Rehgious people, and samts m particular like Bunyan 
as he describes himself m Grace Abounding, are alwa^^s inchned to exagger- 
ate peccadilloes, and descnbe acts as sinful which ordmary good people 
regard as qmte harmless Idle, m the sense of givmg htde time to his 
formal studies, he probably was, durmg those early terms The fact is 
that there were two sides to Kingsley — the part of his nature which re- 
joiced in sports and other open-air occupations, and the scholar, the poet, 
the man of rehgion These tivo sides he aftenvards mtegrated success- 
fully, when he was Rector of a 'country parish But at Cambridge they 
y,CTc. strongly, almost disastrously, m conflict wth one another. It is, 
of course, quite common for a ^ outh of scholarly promise to be earned 
auay by the glamour of the more uproanous and athletic attractions of 
University life, and to give himself up to roystenng in his first year But 
Kingsley’s case was more complicated His absorption in ph^’sical activi- 
Ucs seems to have been a method of escape from rehgious doubt. “All . 

NS as dark for a time, and the conflict between hopes and fears for the 
future, and between faith and unbelief, was so fierce and bitter, that when 
he returned to Cambndge he became reckless, and nearly gave up all 
for lost he read httle, went in for excitement of every kind — boating. 
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hunting, dnving, fencing, hoxing, duck-shooting in the Fens — anything 
to deaden the remembrance of the happy past 

Some hght is tliroira on the words, “idle and sinful” by an anecdote 
told by hliss Violet Martmeau in her memoir of her father, John Martm- 
eau, who was Kmgsley’s first pupil at Eversley.® She tells hoiv K^gsley 
once ivent iwth some fiiends to stay at an inn m the Fen country, and 
spent the evenmg pla'jung cards “A good deal of money changed hands, 
and probably more than enough i\une was drunk ” The maid who called 
him m the morning produced a hat and asked him if it was his He then 
remembered that he had, the mght before, filled his pocket wth his 
■winmngs, and, ivhen they were fuU, resorted to his hat for a receptacle 
“The sight of so much money and how it had been come by rushed across 
his mind wuth an intense sense of self-disgust and loathmg, and, semng 
the hat, he flung its contents out of the \N’mdoiv From that day he never 
played for money agam ” Long afier, m his Chester pamphlet on gambhng, 
he gave a different and more general reason why he gave up the practice,® 
but the t^vo accounts do not necessarily contradict one another Probably 
the madent related "was the culmmation of what had been a growmg 
dissatisfaction 

In later years it -would seem that he took a more indulgent view of these 
imdergraduate pranks Clifford Harrison relates^ how he had been telling 
Kingsley wnth some remorse about his oi\ti dissipations (or extravagances) 
at Cambridge. His host ivas tmexpectedly sympathetic “Ah, of course, 
my dear boy, I understand I know all about it, yes You can’t eat your 
cake and have it too, can you^ And you thought you would like to eat 
It Well, there’s a good deal to be said for that A cake gets stale very 
soon I dare say I should have done just the same m your place After all, 
a cake is meant to be eaten, isn’t it^ — and it’s very nice w'hen it’s new. 
Well, there it is It’s eaten And now ” Besides being amusing, these 
remarks have some importance, for if Kmgsley was referring to his own 
imdergraduate pranks, it sho'W's that they did not mclude sexual adven- 
tures, smee he could condone them thus 
_ The reaction when it came was so -violent that he even spoke of going 
to the Far "West to hve as a praine hunter. There certainly seems to have 
been httle to distract his mmd m the sphere of his studies He ivishes that 
he were free to folloiv such a course of education as Socrates, and Bacon, 
and lyfore, and Alilton had sketched out, instead of bemg forced to drudge 
at the acquirement of “confessedly obsolete and useless knoivledge, of 
worn-out philosophies and saentific theones long e^loded”, though 
m after years, as not mfrequendy happens, he ivas of opimon that Cam- 
bridge had given him m her criticisms, her mathematics, above aU m 
Plato, “a boon more precious than leammg, namely the art of learning”. 
He seems, however, stdl to have had some scope for his less formal and 
more dehghtful studies, for -^ve hear from one ivho was a fellow imder- 
graduate that Professor Sedgivick used tg give Geological Field Lectures 

^ AJf , 1, 46 

* He ^vas a cousin of Hamct Martmeau, the authoress 

’Seepp 169-170 — 

* In Stnry Records 
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on horseback, a pursuit Avhich the livery stable-keepers called 'joUy- 
gizuig* 

■\Miat eventually saved him from utter abandonment to folly was his 
meeting m the summer vacation of 1839 wth his future wife His father 
had taken over the clencal duty at Checkenden, m Oxfordshire, for two 
months m the summer, -to give his family a coimtry hohday While staymg 
there, young Kmgsley made the acquamtance of Miss Fanny Grenfell, 
daughter of Mr Pascoe Grenfell of Taplow Here we are at a disadvantage 
The official biography ivas her work, and naturally she was reticent 
about herself m its pages There is httle help from contemporary writers 
and not much even that we can infer Two of her sisters were marned to 
men of high buth and distinction, one to Mr Garr-Glyn, M P for Kendal, 
aftenvards Baron Wolverton, the other to the Rev Lord Sydney Godol- 
phm Osborne (‘S G O ’ of The Times) ^ It is probable that through these 
Kmgsley ivas afterwards able to become acquamted with aristocratic 
circles of the better kmd, and form his favourable — ^perhaps exaggerated 
— ^\ne'\vs of the value of aristocracy 

She was several years older than her husband Dr Rigg says at least 
one year, but the parish registers and monuments at Eversley give the 
difference as seven , and wnth so much seniority it was natural that she 
should mother him from the first Her self-effacement m Letters and 
Memories has probably concealed the fact that hers was the ruhng hand m 
the family Such at least is the opmion of one who was well acquamted 
witli her m her latter years Mrs Kmgsley not only directed domestic 
affairs, but even, it ivould seem, presented when and what her husband 
should imte, and once even sent a sermon of his to a publisher without 
his knoivledge ^ 

More than once Kmgsley expresses some distress about the passage 
in the Gospel m which Qie Master states that'm Heaven they “neither 
marry nor are given m mamage” Did that mean then that the mtimate 
mamage of souls which had been theirs could no longer continue? 
They are as the angels of heaven , but is there no love among the angels 
of God^ Like a true Protestant, he mterpreted the passage according 
to his 'pn\ ate judgment’ “What does reason require of us but to conclude 
that, if there is change, there ivill be somethmg better there”, although 
“earthly love seems so dehaous that all change m it would seem a change 
for the worse?” So strongly did he feel on the subject that, though he held 
it to be allowed “for the hardness of men’s hearts”, he could never thmk 
of second mamage as being desirable or nght® 

A solution IS suggested m Least (ch vu), where Argemone quotes the 
passage from the Gospel, and Lancelot rephes, “How do we know that 
these angels, as they call them, if they be really persons, may not be 


A third ustcr, Charlotte, aftcni’ards mamed J A. Froude, the histonan 
, , evidence for thu is giv en by Miss M F Thorp m Chnrtes Kingsley, i 8 ig—i&rs> Pnnccton 
Univ'ersity P ress, 1937 She found a letter from the editor of Good Words, acknoivl edging the 
rece ipt of a sermon, Kingsley had wntten a note on it, "So you ha\ e been sending my sermons 
to pr» vvithout consulting me, you sly, dehaous puss Well, be it so ’’ 

’ LJ>s , u, 95-7 
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united in pairs by some mamage bond, infimtely more perfect than any 
we can dream of on earth He referred to it later as his own con- 
sidered opimon But it does not seem to solve the problem put by 
the^Sadducees 

Miss Grenfell had a firm and confident faith. “You beheve,” he 
wrote to her, “that you have a sustainmg Hand to gmde you along that 
path, an invincible Protector and an unerrmg Gmde I, alas > have no 
stay for my weary steps, but that same abused and stupefied reason which 
has stumbled and wandered, and betrayed me a thousand times ere 
now . Man does want somethmg more than his reason'” 

The struggle had a rehgious as well as a moral character “If I ever 
beheve Ghnstiamty, it will be in that spint in which you beheve it There 
IS no nuddle course Either deism or the highest and most monarchical 
system of Gathohcism Between these two I waver If I become an 
‘Oxford Tractist’, 1 e a true Ghurchman, I become necessarily a steady 
and conscientious Tory ” He regarded both Toryism and ‘Tractism’ as 
representing the same principle of authonty But can he have had Trac- 
tananism in nund when he spoke of “the most monarchical system of 
Gathohcism”? Surely that descnption could apply to only one system — 
that of Rome Wnting m 1849 to a young man who had thoughts of going 
over to Rome, he says, “Believe me, I can sympathize with you. I have 
been through it I have longed for Rome, and boldly faced the conse- 
quences of joinmg Rome, and though I now have, thank God, cast all 
wish of change behmd me years ago, as a great lymg devil’s temptation, 
yet I still long as ardently as ever to see m the Ghurch of England much 
which only now exists, alas ' m the Ghurch of Rome ” The expression 
“years ago” can hardly refer to a time more recent than that of the mental 
crisis wi^ which'we are deahng 

"As for Miss Grenfell’s beliefs, there is no doubt that when she met 
Kingsley she was deeply imbued with ‘Gathohc’ ideas, and, it would seem, 
also had thoughts of joimng the Ghutch of Rome This is made clear by 
the preface to Kingsley’s unpublished Life of St Elizabeth m prose, which 
IS extant m MB ^ It was addressed to his wife “You know what first 
turned my attention to the Oxford Tracts , but you do not know that my 
own heart too strangely yearned towards them from the first, that if they 
had not, I felt from secret warnmg, struck at the root of our wedded bhss, 
I too had been ensnared' Love saved me' Tender Lord' Some men’s 
afflictions, but my bhss, has been a gmde to heaven ' Is human love 
unholy? — ^inconsistent ivith the perfect worship of the Greater? Is 
marnage less honourable than virgimty^ Are the duties, the relations, the 
daily food of men, of earth or heaven? Is nature a holy type or a foul 
prison to our spirits? Is gemus the reflex of God’s nund, or the self-ivill of 
man? These were tlie heart questions ' And m this book I try to solve 
them If I succeed, then we are safe ' If not, our honest home is Popery ' 
Popery and cehbacy ' You felt it thus, baby, when you said, ‘In that case 
Romanism and a nunnery must have been my end’ ' Bless you for those 

' In the British Museum Miss Thorp has esamincd the MS , tshich mtis macccssible at the 
tunc of \mtmg oAving to the closing of the Museum 
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words ' No woman worthy of my love could marr}', holdmg Popish or 
Tractanan. doctrines, wthout degradation, and a wounded conscience ' 
Lord ' Thou hast saved us ' Thou, Thou alone ' 

“But I do not fear ' Gk)d will look on my prayers, my fasts, my study, 
my watchings ' and we are safe ' He will root out from your understandmg, 
as He has done from your heart, all which predisposes you to the sense- 
bound and thankless Mamchaeism of Oxford, as He has done for me ’ 
He will give you the true faith, darhng, by His Holy Spirit, and 
by my poor words, a reason to give to others, for the hope which is 
in you - 

It is all rather obscure Is this a possible solution^ Kmgsley had suf- 
fered from the difficulties about sex common to most young men, or, it may 
be, to aU Miss Thorp may be nght m suggestmg that the words used 
about Lancelot m Teasl, “Love had been to him, practically, ground 
tabooed and ‘camaP,” were autobiographical She is able to add the 
testimony of what she descnbes as “a curious MS document”, Snake’s 
Book, part of which was developed mto Teast This presents, apparently, 
the author’s problem of the relation of the beautiful to the moral His love 
of poetry, music, scenery — “Carnal he dared not call it — ^his conscience 
forbade him Spmtual he dared not call it — his rehgious system said 
nothing about it His fellow parsons nothing ” He therefore attempted 
to subhmate it by makmg it purely mteUectum “And thus divorced from 
that which he knew to be his highest life, the beautiful was a subject for 
mere prunent dilettantism, scenery hxmtmg, flower and fossil collecting, 
sketching and ballad-reading — not without secret novel debauches — and 
so hvcd in him, godless, meamngless, a hfe m death ” Kangsley’s first 
solution, then, was that which many young men attempt — or many did m 
those days — asceticism and a cehbate ide^ The discovery of the Oxford 
Movement confirmed him m this course, and he was even impelled 
towards Rome — ^perhaps, ivho knows^ towards the monastic hfe Then 
he met Fanny Grenfell, who was at the time a whole-hearted Puseyite, 
and possibly herself had leanings towards the convent They fell m love, 
and at once the problem presented itself as Kmgsley sets it forth m his 
Preface to the Life of St Ehzabeth Was marriage to be the solution, or 
Rome and the monastic habit^ We know which they chose, and chose 
triumphantly For Kmgsley it probably meant, among other thmgs, 
emancipation from the hesitations and inhibitions from which his parents 
suffered ivith regard to the dangers of beauty Had they not forbidden 
any form of pubhc entertainment^ and their puntanism probably went 
a good deal further than that It also explains why Kmgsley detested the 
idea of a ‘mere artist’, like Vavasour m Two Tears Ago, and therefore thrust 
and forced a moral into each of his novels, never daring to let it out of sight 
He could not trust each of the two values, the good and the beautiful, to 
be Its own justification 

But on the credit side is the fact that he would not allow that anythmg 

Mn King^lc^, in the onc.\oluine edition of 1883, has quoted much of the Preface, oniit- 
UnS, notvTvcT, most of the abotc passage, no doubt owing to the intimacy of its character 
(pp a:M4) ' 
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natuial — be it of die flesh or the spirit — ^was tlic work of the devil. All was 
die work of God, the loving Father, and redeemed by die Incarnate 
Christ By die fact that he put aside, as a great temptadon, the attraction 
of Rome — the fatally ready remedy for his distiaist of reason and for the 
allurements of sex dike— it is possible to explain the exaggerated and 
almost fanatical hatred which he felt ever after for ‘papists and Jesuits’, and 
for all who in lus opinion held ‘Manichaean’ (i e dualistic) views about the 
flesh and die spint. For die course of events which turned lum for ever 
from Rome also led to die happiest of marnages, though it betrayed him 
later on into the most disastrous controversy of his life, ivith one who 
for lum was the arch-Romanist, the turncoat — Ncisonan. 

His wife has described, m Letters and Memories (i , 44), die mental 
condition m wluch she found lum, and die healing influence which she 
ivas able to exercise * 

“He ivas then full of religious doubts, and his face, wth its unsatisfied, 
hungry look, bore witness to tlie state of lus mind It had a sad, longing 
expression, too, as if he had all lus life been looking for a sympathy he had 
never found — a rest w'liich he never w'ould attain in this world His peculiar 
character had not been understood ludicrto and lus heart had been half 
asleep It woke up now', and never slept again For the first time he 
could "speak \vith perfect freedom, and be met ^vldl answering sympathy. 
And gradually, as die new fnendship (w'liich yet seemed old — from die 
first more of a recognition than an acquamtance) deepened into intimacy, 
every thought, every fading, ever>' sm, as he would call it, was laid bare 
Counsel was asked and given, all dungs in heaven and earth discussed ; 
and as new hopes daivned, die look of hard defiance gave way to a won- 
derful humihty and tenderness, wluch were his characteristics, wth those 
who understood him, to his dying day.” 

It wU be noticed that she says “every sin, as he would call tf', thereby 
showng that in her view lus misdomgs had not been really senous 
But for his oivn part he felt deep remorse, and suffered from great 
agony of nund “I have struggled to alter lately, and my alteration 
has been remarked with pleasure by some, with sneers by others. 
‘Kmgsley,’ they say, ‘is not half as reckless as he used to be.’ . You 
cannot conceive the moments of self-abasement and self-shame I have ” 

Dr Rigg, who knew her personally, says that diough Miss Grenfell 
may at this time have had much sympathy with ‘High Gathohe tenden- 
cies’, she was a woman of wide culture (“far better informed, except in 
natural history and science, and, for the most part, better read m liter- 
ature and history — if not also m tlieology and in philosophy — than the 
young collegian, her lover”), and could never have been a mere High 
Church devotee 

It IS not clear at what point they became actually engaged It seems 
that her brothers-in-law strongly opposed the idea of the mamage, prob- 
ably on account of Kmgsley’s wildness at Cambridge, and it is probable 
that her parents refused their consent for a time But the correspondence 
which he kept up with Miss Grenfell evidendy served to clear his doubts, 
and she sent him books by Novahs and Carlyle. 
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Cvlylcs influence m-vy be scai in ninny places^ pirticulnriy in 
Kingslc)'s lecture on Hnoisr,) delivered nt Chester in tb7n (/fru /3 
Edjratio^), nnd his trennnent of Mohammed in the fourili of the lectures 
on AJcXijndnn cr.d Her Schools In King^sley's lecture on Garhlc 

appears in an unusual hght — as haiang tlic qualiUte of i scientiflc man, 
diough, so far as is knowai, he wTotc no ivond of science. ''*Hc has taught 
men to face facts boldlv while tlicy confess tlic dmncncss of facts. Did I 
tty' to tram .a young man of saence to be true, dci*out, and earnest, 
accurate .and daring, ! should sav — ^Rcad what von wall : but at le.ast read 
Carl) le ” 

How far tliis estimate is nght, it must be left to those of C.irlvle's 
followang, if any arc still left, and to die men ofsdcncc, to decide, Kingslci 
was in "fact accused bv tlic Sattmu:j J\eT:c:c of haaang borrow'cd froin 
Carhlc "tlic Gospel of Indusliy* and die love of Old Testament mor.ihty''. 
F. D Maunce, in a letter to (t /di November. 1859). 

pomted out that diis t\as no great pl.agiarism In his htcrarv' style he did 
sometimes imitate Garb le radicr closclv.^ I\licn and limehclirst e.ame into 
personal cont.act wath Carlyle is not'knowai Unfoitunatdy he suft'ered 
a r.athcr shocking disiUucionmcnt in the end. In a letter written to I'.Iauricc 
in 1S56,* he desenbes a \asit wliicli he made to Carhlc .dong with Fronde 
and P.arkcr. "Nc\cr hc.ard I," he s.ays, "a more foolish outpouring of 
Dcial’s doctnnes, r.wang ciauasm which made me sick I kept mv tcmpci 
i\ nil him but when I ^t out I am .afraid I swore w idi w rath and disgust, 
at le.ast I left no doubt m nn t\vo friends' mmds of mv opinion of sudi 
stuff — .all the fcroati of the old Phansce ivathoiil Isaiah’s propheev of 
mercy and saliaiuon — die notion of svmpathv with sinners denounced as 
a sign of innate ‘scoundrehsm’, a blame I am a cry* glad to bear. . . I 
nc\ cr waas so shocked in my hfc, and ^ on know’ I have a strong stomacli 
and am not c.asih mo\ cd to ^loiis horror *' 

Later lyliss Gicnfcll sent him Mauncc's The Kwr^do! i efCZ-nd— perhaps 
his first acqu.aintaucc wath die works of one who was' to be his friend 
and ‘master’ for so many years It is probable diat the tr.msccndcnt'd 
philosophy of S T. Colcndgc also cxcruscd much mfluence on his 
opinion': 

The “wonderful humility and taidcnicss*’. of which she speaks were 
not alwaws apparent to those who did not know him w'cll, or knew him 
mostly through his writings, .as is shown b> the testimony of Dr How'son. 
who w.as Dean of Chester when Kingslc% w as appointed Canon in i860. 
He tells* how he had, before pciNoiial acqu untanec. regirded die new’ 
Canon as die advoc.atc of a self-confident Chnstiamtv. whcrca'. “the riew 
I had been led to take of die religion which has been I'eiealed to us . . . 
wasicry dilTcrcnt” But when the Dean w-isHulscaiilcctuivi at G.aiiibndge 
and preached on St P.aul s "tendernci'S andsyanpathy’ , which, tohismind, 
in\ o\\ cd a sense of utter w c.akncsj. and sclf-distrust, Kingslcv then Prcfc2.sor 


t rv ‘'J oriscvTuan in Trt /rr,C.-,,V quoted on pp 

’ Quotod b> ^GJJ Thorp, p 03 v . > trio 
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of Hislor)', waited outside to express his s^Tupathy with what had been 
said, “literally with tears of approval”. The same wntcr speaks of the 
Canon’s “old-fasluoncd courtesy, loyally, and respect for ofiicial position 
. . . a mixture of the Radical and the Tory”, which accurately 
represents Kingsley’s political position in those later years of his 
life 


In February, 1841, he wrote that he had refused hunting and driving, 
and made a solemn vow against cards. “You cannot understand tlie excite- 
ment of animal exercise. ...” Most young men, he thought, feel tliat 
ever)' moment which is taken from them for duty or for reading is lost — 
another sign of lus failure to integrate his many-sided interests Referring 
to Plato, whom he had just been reading,^ he says that the superfluous 
excitement of a young man has to be broken in like that of a dog or a 
horse — “for it is utterly animal”. In June he had so far recovered as to 
vnntc “Saved — saved from the sensuality and dissipation into which my 
ovm rashness and vanity had hurned me before I knew you. Saved from 
a hunter’s life on the praincs, from becoming a savage, and perhaps 
worse ” 

One of his tutors at Gambndge, after deploring the indifferent use of 
the opportumtics ivhich lus residence in dambndge afforded him, states 
that he made up for lost time wth remarkable rapidity during his last few 
months. He actually succeeded in the end 111 obtaining a ‘senior optime’ 
(roughly corresponding to second-class honours) in matlicmatics, and a 
first class in classics But in the end he felt glad that he had not been a 
slave to tlic gnndstonc throughout his umvcrsity career. He urges a friend 
at Oxford not to regard class or fellowship as tlic be-all of umversity hfe, 
but to regard the university as a disciphnc to make us and all around us 
wiser, better, and happier Toil, he added, is the condition of our being — 
a Carlylean touch " 

Before leaving lus Cambridge career, it may be w'orth while to mention 
an amusmg incident wluch occurred dunng an examination, because 
the stor>' is often told incoirectly. In a paper on mechames only one 
question remained — “Desenbe a common pump ” Eangsley found him- 
self unable to give an account of its internal working, but he drew “a 
village pump in the midst of a broad green, and opposite tlie porch of an 
ancient church” By the side of the pump stood the village Beadle in 
uniform, wlulc around it w'ere gathered women and children of all ages, 
shapes, dress, and sizes, each carrying a vessel of some kind The pump 
Itself was chained and padlocked, and bore a notice, ‘this pump locked 
^dunng Divine service.’ The examiner had it framed and hung on the wall 
of his room, wluch is sufficient to account for its authenticity ® It certainly 
does rnore credit to ICingsley than the version that used to be current, 
according to which the candidate was faced with a paper on science of 


* Presumably the passage m The Rtpubltc on the ‘spirited’ element m man, the counterpart 
to the wamor dass m the analogy of the State 
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which he could not correctly ansiver one question, but lus single ansivcr 
began “Before deahng inth tins principle it may be mtiU to dcscnbe the 
workmg of tlie common pump”, which he proceeded to do — and no 
more. It would seem that he had a good deal of shill m drauung, ivluch 
he ^vas able to use with good effect m teachmg and lecturing, and some- 
times m caneature 
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In the long correspondence between herself and her future husband which 
Mrs Kingsley preserved and included in her memoirs there is only one 
occasion m the period before their marriage when he addresses her in 
terms of defimte reproof. She seems to have suggested that he needed a 
father-confessor to whom to unburden his difficulties “What do you mean 
by a father-confessor^” he rephes. “Pray do not use such words. I am 
sure It is unwomanly for woman, and unmanly for man to make any man 
his father-confessor . . I cannot understand the term I can beheve it and 
think them happy who have a husband-confessor, and a wife-confessor — 
but a father-confessor is a term I do not allow.” He goes on to say that 
there is a Christian as well as a pohtical hberty which is quite consistent 
with High Church pnnciples “but which makes the clergy our teachers — 
not the keepers of our consaences, but of our creeds ” 

It is surprismg to find Kmgsley so often laying down the daw to a 
woman of such mtellectual abihty In fact the bev^dermg multitude of 
mstructions, mainly as to what books she must read, or diey must read 
together, would have tried the patience of any but a most devoted 
fiancee. He had begun the life of St. Elizabeth of Hungary (mentioned 
in the last chapter), which he afterwards transformed mto his only verse 
drama. She was lus favourite samt — one need hardly say a married one. 
“For this we must read Tersteegen, Jacob Behmen . some of Ongen 
and Clement of Alexandria, and Colendge’s ‘Aids’, etc , also some of 
Kant . . In order to understand puntanism and evangehcahsm, we must 
thoroughly understand asceticism and mysticism, which have to be 
eradicated from them m preachmg our message ” ‘We’ and ‘our’ seem 
already to assume an identity of rehgious belief and churchmanship. 

Agam “Aim at depth A thought is deep m proportion as it is near 
to God. . . Study nature — ^not saeptifically — that would take eternity, to 
do it s6 as to reap much moral good from it Superficial science is the 
devd’s spade . . Read geology . Practise music . . Use your senses riiuch 
and your mmd httle . . Keep a commonplace book In fact he seems to 
have been bent on making her a rephca of his own busy, restless, all- 
absorbmg mmd, but for one exception The woman’s part should be, he 
held, to cidtivate the affections and the imagmation, the man’s to culti- 
vate “the mtellect of their common soul” (hence, no doubt, the mjunction 
to use senses more than mmd ) Not that he approved of the common 
ideas of his time about the right way of bringing up ‘young ladies’. “The 

^ L . M ,, 1, 87-90. 
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three most common causes of ill-filled limgs,” he said later, “m children 
and young ladies, are stillness, silence, and stays 

Many mtellectual men are bent, in their first mantal enthusiasm, on 
trying to mould their tvives’ imnds mto similanty with their own, Kmgs- 
ley would seem to have succeeded better than most. 

In May, 1841, during his last year at Cambndge, he wrote that he 
envied one of his friends who was about to be ordamed. “I feel as if, once 
m the Church, I could chng so much closer to God I feel more and more 
daily that a clergyman’s hfe is the one for which both my physique and 
morale were mtended — that the profession will check and guide the faulty 
'parts of my mmd, while it gives fiiU room for my energy — ^that energy 
which had so nearly nuned me, but iviU now be devoted utterly to the 
service of God” Law had previously been his mtended profession, 
and he had actually put down his name at Lmcoln’s Inn That his 
decision was the nght one cannot be doubted, both for the reasons that 
he gives and on general grounds of mental disposition His rhetoncal 
facity might have been useful in advocacy, but he was too impatient of 
small pomts m debate to make a good lawyer. 

His pupil, John Idartmeau, says that Kmgsley’s behef m revealed 
truth deepened and mcreased “yet never, I fancy, did the great and 
terrible battle of faith and doubt whoUy cease ivithin him”. This can be 
verified here and there m his letters For instance, the Indian Mutiny 
had the same sort of eflfect upon him as the two great wars of our own 
times have often had upon convmced Christians “It raises such horrible 
images, from which I can’t escape What does it aU mean^ Christ is 
King, nevertheless. I tell my people so But I want sorely some one to 
tell me that he beheves too ” Yet the reappearance of doubt was never a 
disaster Like evil in general, he regarded it as somethmg to try our mettle 
— something which when overcome could produce a greater good than 
was possible ivithout it The expression of doubt with bim is the evidence 
of a imnd that is continually ahve. 

He was ordamed Deacon at Famham m 18412, and Pnest in the follow- 
ing year It so happened that his fiist curacy was at Eversley, in Hamp- 
shire, on the border of Berkshire, the village m which he was to be Rector 
for thirty-one years , for he held the hving even while successively Professor 
at Cambridge, and Canon, first of Chester and then of Westminster (his 
canonry of the CoUegiate Church of Middleham, m Yorkshire, was 
honorary), %\orIang the parish by means of a succession of obviously very 
competent curates when his other duties required his absence For a few 
months before he was presented to the hving, he was curate of Pimpcme, 
Dorset, presumably curate-in-charge, for the increased income which he 
enjojed there enabled hun to many early m 1844. 

The Church and Rectory of Eversley he on low ground in a sheltered 
position from the vieivpoint of the Rectory grounds one would call 
it a hollow ; but it is open on one side towards the Manor farm with its 
peat pond mto ivhich a scries of fishmg pools formerly dramed, makmg 
the site of the Rectory at that time rather unhealthy Of the onginal 

* "The Two Breaths" ja Hiclth end EducaUen 
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Gotliic church, only one fragment now remains m the south wall of the 
choir. The rest is i8th century. From the churchyard, as one stands near 
Kingsley’s grave, but for tlie red-brick tower beyond, one might almost 
be looking at a farmliouse , such is the homely effect of tlie red tdes on the 
big gable of the nave. Within, the effect of tlie plam round arches is good; 
but the whole symmetry of the buildmgs has been spoiled by the disas- 
trous ‘restoration’ which was carried out as a memorial to Kmgsley. The 
result IS that there are two parallel naves of about equal size, instead of the 
nave and side-aisle which Kmgsley knew. The most pleasing feature is 
the pulpit wtli two reading-desks side by side below it, havmg the effect 
of a ‘three-decker’ iMth one deck missing The circular soundmg-board 
IS gone, but otlierwise, as one may sec by draivmgs made at the time, it 
is much as it ivas ^vhen Kmgsley preached in it 

The Rectory hes only a stone’s- throw from the church It is a largish 
but compact house, tlic greater part datmg from the early i6th century 
and enlarged on one side by not incongruous additions of the i8th. By 
the energy and devotion of the last Rector, Rmgsley’s study has been 
restored as far as possible to what it was m his time The old open fireplace 
has been uncovered, ivhich suggested, "it is said, the chimney which Tom 
ascended m The WatoBabics. The most striking feature of the garden 
is the group of three great Scotch firs on the upper lawn by the churchyard, 
one of them extendmg a vast lateral arm hke a cedar only a few feet from 
the ground, and from this Kmgsley hung the hammock ivhich in winter 
was slung in the study, as you may see by the hooks which remain Then 
there was the stop of garden on to which the Rector could walk straight 
out of his study Let his elder daughter, Rose Kingsley, who has desenbed 
It m her Everslej Gardens^ speak for herself* “What had been a wretched 
chicken-yard outside the bnck-floored room which my Father took for his 
study became the study-garden (‘The quarter-deck’, they called it), up 
and down which my Father paced bare-headed, composmg sermon or 
novel, lecture or poem, for he never mdulged m ‘rough cop/, every 
sentence being worked out first, and then written or dictated straight off 
with hardly a correction ” (There, one cannot help thinkmg, hes the 
source of some of his defects of style — the overweighted sentences, the 
sometimes faulty grammar ) She speaks of the mghtmgale “who shouted 
so loud from a plane-tree^ close to the ivmdow that I remember once 
hurhng at the ‘poor bud, as all forlorn’ he sung the mght through, any- 
thmg that came handy from coals to boots ” Still stands the magnoha 
against the housewall, servmg the rats, she says, as a “ladder to an upper 
room”. There were roses on each side of the stnp of lawn that led away 
from the study -wmdow, and her father had them aU catalogued m a list 
“decorated^ of course, ivith an outhne head m pencil” ^ 

Over the road the ground sloped up to the copse-crowned bdl knnwm 
as “The Mount”, then part of the glebe There stood the old hollow oak 

^ daughter of Kmgsley' the naturalist speaking, I should doubt the plane- 

tree as the abode of the nightingale. That bird prefers small bushy trees, hatvthoms, hazel 
^d the hke It docs not usually choose forest trees. 

At the Rectory may still be seen a vestry book decorated m thi< manner 
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which the children used for reading or learning lessons The latter pros- 
pered httle, says Miss Kingsley, oiving to the distractions of passing butter- 
flies and the like There, too, their Father had built them a thatched hut 
to play in, he was a ‘handy* man, and the Rectory can still show some 
neat wooden models of a very early Victonan locomotive and luggage 
van, the work of Charles Kmgsley 

There was the sand-pit, too, which the Rector himself endeavoured to 
clear, uprootmg the brambles with some engme provided by the gardener , 
nor was he the only worker, for Rose Kingsley tells how Dr Benson, then 
headmaster nf Wellington and afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
Dr Lightfoot, afterwards Bishop of Durham, were pressed mto the 
service and toiled m their shirtsleeves She speaks of memones of warm 
summer evemngs, “when m the soft dusk, German part-songs and English 
glees would float up m' the stiU air beneath the huge canopy of the fir 
boughs, cind my Father would ask for one and ano&er of his favoimtes 
or bid the smgers hsten to the chirrmg of the mght-jar, or hold up a hand 
to point out the stealthy flight of a white barn-owl” - 

Under the same giant firs the visitors gathered, “to discuss the burning 
questions of the fifties and sixties” , “philosophers, divines, poets, and men 
of action” Who were these ^ One would have thought that Mrs Kmgsley 
m her biography would have spoken with pnde of many of them. But she 
has not, or of hardly any One can only conjecture the reason Was it 
because Eversley was, in her view, sacred to the family, and the figure of 
the Rector was to be represented there in company with his wife and 
children and some of his mtimates hke John Martmeau, alone ^ The blank 
has been partly filled by her daughter 

“Strangely diversified were the visitors who found their way to the 
Rectory m those days One Simday, I seem to see a fared compositor from 
a great London pnnfang-house, who had come to talk over the grievances 
of his fellow-workmen Another Sunday, that Royal personage- whom my 
father loved with such devoted loyalty,^ sittmg on his fine broivn charger 
at the door, before nding back to the camp of his gallant loth Hussars in 
BramshiU Park Yet agam gentle Queen Emma of the Sandwich islands, 
coming to see the man whose books she and her husband had read m their 
lar-ofF Pacific kmgdom, and to see what English boys’ cricket was like at 
Wellington College Or Alfred Tennyson — as he then was — smokmg 
pipes in the study when he came to see ivhether the beautifiil old Bnck 
House Farm, close to the Mount, would be a fit place to settle m when he 
won his lovely bnde” , or “that tiny and damty lady, Fredenka Bremer”, 
the Swedish novchst and ‘Christian Socialist’, to see a furze bush “such 
^ that before which her great countryman Linnaeus had fallen on his 
knees and given thanks” “ 

The parish lay then on the edge of Windsor Forest, and the population 
IS said to have consisted of “ ‘heth croppers’® from fame immemorial 

* of Wales, afterwards King Edward VII 

f two of these, Queen E mma and Fredenka Bremer, arc mentioned as vTSitors m 

, icnnpon not at all, though a visit to him at Freshivater is recorded 

Men who made brooms out of (purlomed) heather and birch. 
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and poacliers by instinct and heritage”. Church services had reached a 
ver)^ low ebb. Holy Gommumon was administered on the three great 
feasts only— the minimum prescribed by rubric When Kmgsley expressed 
his intention of having a monthly celebration, the churchwardens 
acqmesced only on the condition that the Rector provided the sacramental 
wine himself' Often, if the Rector was indispose^ there had been no ser- 
vice at all. The church music consisted of a trombone and tivo clarionets, 
though that was not necessarily -worse than the efforts of the average 
vdlago orgamst, whose instrument too often disfigures an ancient church 
or even conceak a beautiful arch or ivindow 

Kingsley’s predecessor had absconded and resigned the hving. For 
this reason no repairs had been earned out m church or Rectory, and the 
hving was for the first few years rather a burden than a source of income, 
owmg to the charities which it was incumbent on the Rector to support. 

In fact at no time was he able to mamtam his family without supplement- 
mg his income m vanous wa^'s — by wnting, takmg pupils, lecturmg, and 
the hie The overwork which resulted was the cause of more than one 
breakdown, and probably, owing to a -weakened constitution, of his 
comparatively early death The unhealthmess of the Rectory at one time 
caused the family to migrate to a house near by, situated on higher ground. - 
There was no proper school, lessons bemg given m a very exiguous room 
ten feet by seven, occupied by the pansh clerk. But he had a panshioner 
tramed at tlie Winchester Traimng College, and before long the village 
had a properly housed and efficient school Kingsley ivas later a member 
of the National Education League, which promoted the cause of compul- 
sory education. Meanwhile he organized classes of all kmds — a Sunday 
School,, an adult school, iveekly cottage lectures, penny readmgs But 
mostly he gave himself to assiduous house-to-house -visiting He not only 
got to know every man, woman and child m his scattered parish (there 
was then, as now, no ‘church-town’, as they call it in Cornwall) but he 
would sometimes visit the same sick person half a dozen times m one day, 
and on one occasion he refused an attractive mvitation to lecture in the 
North of England because he thought that a sick panshioner would 
miss him 

It was by no means all easy or pleasant work. He was very susceptible 
to bad atmospheres , m fact this physical pecuhanty may have contnbuted 
not a httle to his zeal for samtary reform Kegan Paul, who was a -visitor 
to the Rectory m 1849, relates how he accompanied Kingsley one day on 
a -visit to a sick man suffermg from fever. “The atmosphere of the htde 
ground-floor bedroom was homble, but before the Rector said a word he 
ran upstairs, and, to the great astonishment of the inhabitants of the 
cottage, bored, wath a large auger he had brought -with him, several 
holes above the bed’s, head for ventilation.” Kmgsley -wrote to Tom 
Hughes m 1857, “The best thmg ever I’ve done has been my plam parish 
work ” It is difficult to evaluate these thmgs, even m the perspective of 
tune. But who knows that he may not have been nght^ 

From the ewdence of his portraits, he does not seem to have commonly 
adopted any distinctive form of clencal dress, holding perhaps -with the 
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late Dr. Horton that it %vas not good to wear any clothes to distinguish 
him from his ordmary fellow Christian He once went up to Cambridge 
from Eversley “m a sort of sailor’s dress’’.^ 

He supported strongly the movement for secunng reasonable recrea- 
tion on Sunday for the people, realizing, ivhat the clergy have been so 
extraordmardy slow to perceive, that if their parishioners do not have that 
recreation, not the Church but the pubhc house must be the gamer. He 
was, accordmgly, among those ivho moved for the opening of the great 
Exhibition of 1851 on Sundays; and he earned out his pnndples m his 
o^vn parish. One of his guests heard him, d pTOpos of a Sunday game of 
cnclet that was to take place, imitate one of his paiishioneis . “Eh, 
Paason, ee doan’t objec’ — not ee — as loik as not ’e’ll coom and look_on, 
and ee do tell ’em as if s a deal better to ’ave a bit o’ ’dthy play o’ a 
Sunday evenm’ than to be a-larldn’ ’ere and a-larldn’ there hall hover 
the place a-courtm’ and a-drinkm’ hale 

Owing to his great mterest m aU things rural, he, could converse ivath 
rustics about their •work of every kmd, and "was a particular friend to 
the gypsies, ■who abounded on the heaths Their community in all the 
surroundmg distncts is said to have regarded Eversley as their parish 
church. Though he could not afford to himt himself^ he used to attend 
the meets on a hired hack, and was popular ivith all the hunting folk, 
inciudmg the stablemen ^Vhen he gave out the notice of his first confirma- 
tion class, the stud groom came to him bnnging a message from the whips 
and stablemen to say they had aU been confirmed once, but if Afr 
Kingsley wished it, they -would all be happy to come again ' Both gypsies 
and huntsmen were present m the end at his fimerah 

Confirmations w'ere conducted imder Kingslej’^s regime m a more 
decent and edifymg manner them had pre'viously been customary. Form- 
erly the party of candidates had made its own %\’ay on foot to some 
distant church, which often ended in a mere drunken hohday for bo'j's and 
girls Kmgsley, after some -sveeks’ careful preparation, -would assemble 
them for refreshment at the Rectory, convey^ them m -vans to the church, 
duly accompamed, and on their return home give dinner to the boys and 
young men “They spent the evenmg m wandering over the glebe, or 
lookmg at curiosities and picture-books indoors, endmg with a fesv^ words 
on their duty ” 

In a lecture dehvered to wnmen (1855) 0° the work of ladies in a 
country parish,^ he gave some useful ad\ace, based on his personal ei^en- 
cncc of Msitmg, which would ha\e been worth a iMder currency. 

He adwsed that instead of rcproimg and fault-findmg they should 
give encouragement, “Consider to whom -jou go — to poor souls whose 
life, compared with yours, is one long malaise of body, and soul, and spirit 
and do as -j ou w ould be done by ” It -was not for the lady who came 
rnllmg along in her carriage to say to the poor w oman who tramped along 
w cary-hearted isith half a dozen children at her back, ‘you ought not to 
ha\ e fallen here, and it was \ try co\.-ardl) to he down there ’ ” The -visitor 

! A/; y AkxcT.-L'T ,'Icr- b> a L. Gra\cj, p 28 
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should speak as a woman to ^s'onlcn . . “She know's %vhat she is about 

perhaps better than you do. Speak comfortably and say to her, ‘I cannot 
feel with you, but I can feel /or > ou.’ ” All may be nullified by simply keep- 
ing a poor w'oman standing in her own cottage while you sit, or entering 
her house, even at her own request, w'hile she is at meals Some parishes 
have been demorahzcd by “officious and indiscriminate benevolence”. 
It must be remembered, he said, tliat tlic poor woman has a life half 
made up of ill-usage, half of unnecessary self-wiled martyrdom. The 
whole lecture tlirows a cunous hght on tlie method of de haul en bas 
w'hich ivas commonly practised by the wves of tlic squirearchy. 
He ends by adwsing dial in schools women should teach boys as 
\vcll as girls, for "tlicrc is a latent cluvalry at the heart of every un- 
tutored clod” 

Mrs Kingsley has given an interesting picture of her husband in the 
pulpit In preaclung he ^vould tr}' to keep still and calm, and free from all 
gesticulation; but .as he w'cnt on, he had to gnp and clasp the cushion on 
which Ills sermon rested, in order to restrain tlie intensity of Ins own 
emotion, and when, in spite of himself, lus hands would escape, tlicy would 
be hflcd up, “tlie fingers of tlie nght hand working with a pccuhar hover- 
mg movement, of wlucli he w'as quite unconscious , his eyes seemed on 
fire, his whole frame worked and vibrated” In the pulpit his reverence, 
says Ghfiford Hamson, “touched on a solemnity that was contagious and 
unquestionable” On Good Friday it was the local custom for the labourers 
to have a hohday on condition of tlicir attending morning service (so 
strange a difference the passage of less than a hundred years has made). 
The inhabitants of outl)Tng districts, and “a few strong Galvimstic Bap- 
tists”, wth some who seldom entered a church at all, filled every seat 
before him.^ To these he would speak impressive words in simple language 
that all could understand. His Bishop had cnticizcd tlie style of his 
carhest attempts at preaclung as “too colloquial” But that, no doubt, was 
the real secret of his success It seems strange that not till then had the 
necessity been realized of speaking to country congregations in words 
understood by the common folk “We have to consider,” says Kmgsley 
himself,^ “whether our sermons arc not utterly umntelhgible . . . and 
also of a dullness not to be surpassed ” 

Though he did not stammer m preaching, Martmeau records “the 
strange, rich, high-pitched musical monotone m which he prayed and 
preached” “ This may have been adopted as a means of avoiding the 
stammermg, for it is sometimes possible for a stammerer to cure himself 
by the use of such an even and sustained monotone. 

It would seem that he often, though not always, wrote out cind read his 
sermons At least the following story suggests it Miss Violet Martmeau 
tells how the Rector was to preach one festival Sunday on the Athanasian 
Greed . . Everything went wrong The first mishap was that he said the 
Apostles’ Creed by mistake When the time for the sermon came, he walked 

^ LM , 1, 359 ff 
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doivu tiic clmrcli to the to'vver to rcnio\ e his suiphcc and don the black 
gm\-n -^v'hich i\*as still customary for the preacher, except in Tusejite’ 
churches There -ivas no music in those daj-s, and consequently a long 
pause, Yhich became so protracted that Zvlrs Kingsley -^yent out to see 
what had happened. Es entually she found the Rector sitting on a tomb- 
stone, “the picture of despair'’. 'Tanny, v.hat shall I do? "^Miat shall I 
do?” he moaned. He had lost his sermon. “Go and fetch an old one^” she 
suggested 5 but the house was locked, the whole household m churciuThe 
key' m the pocket of a male ser%*ant. Event u a ll y the key* was fetched, and 
thp substitutionary sermon delii ered. But in a letter to Alexander hlac- 
millanhe YTites, “I am so addled with contiaual extempore preaching. . . 
Probably he wrote out his sermons for special occasions, and when he 
thought of publication; at other times he talked to his parishioners &om 
the pulpit, as one ould expect 

The type of sermon i\hich he did not favour is indicated in ch. vn 
of Tiio 2 ‘(crs AgOj where he speaks of”. . . one of diose starthng bursts of 
‘illustration’, ^^^th which our most popular preachers are wont no'>v to 
astonish and edify' thdr heareis, and after starting with them at the open- 
ing of the sermon from the Xorth Pole, the Crystal Palace, or the nearest 
cabbage-garden, float them . . . upon the gushing stream of oratory', to 
the safe and w eU-knoim shores of doctrinal commonplacey. lost in adrnira- 
tion at the skill of the good man who can thus male all roads lead, if not 
to beas en, at least to strong language about its opposite". "Wbere he did 
use the method of parable, as in “Human Soot”, he'did it with great 
eSect 

The extant sketch of the church shoi\s a plain Communion Table 
without Cross or candles, as one might expect under the regime of a 
strong anti-Tractanan. But this was not so much due to principle as to 
a r^ard for the prgudices of ‘the w eaker brethren'. In a letter to Po^'lie3 
about a projected magazine, he contemplates a set of artideo on the Art 
of IVorslup, “which should shenr that the worshipless state of Evangehcal- 
ism IS no more necessary than good, and that Protestantism can just as 
much inspire itself into a glorious artistic ritual of its own, as Popery' and 
Anghcanism ha\ e into one of thdr m-.n*’. 

Agai^ m a letter to Den*, ent Coleridge, he confesses that if he fono-.ved 
his own inclmatioas he would long ago ha\e adopted “daily senice, the 
Litany read from the na\e, ceremomals as gorgeous and intricate as I 
could afford lights and censers — the whole machineiv almost of St. 
Barnabas,^ and emptied my church and dmen God's poor back again to 
^I■andcr as sheep that ha\ e no shepherd- . Xot a Sunday do I enter my' 
own Church without longing to do a thousand things which I dare not do 
for tki snht of God’s p'oplt . . The sense of deadness desolation, unreahty 
(as far as the worshippers are concerned Puntan klamchaean contempt 
of Beauty, Art, Symbolism m our modem worship, weighs me doi.n. 
Cod fbrgi'. c me, Sunday after Sunday . , All thmgs are lawful for me — 
crucifixes, images, processions ch^tings, mcense, flcn.er:, festu'als, 
fsrts — but all things arc not expedient. And I viil eat no meat — and ha\ c 
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no daily sendee wliile the ivorld standctli, if it cause my brother to offend 
as tliese things do ” 

This IS all very reasonable, though' it seems strange that tlie rea^ng 
of tlie daily senaces m church, which tlic Prayer Book actually prescribes, 
should have- to be omitted as a practice savounng of Romanism. 

It was only to be expected tliat so oiigmal and vigorous a preacher 
ivould attract many visitors from otlieis parts His volume of Village 
Sermons was published in 1849 There we find some of his charactenstic 
tlioughts set douTi m the simplest language, for example, in the sermon on 
Psalm CIV (God’s works m nature) There were some, he said — and it 
may be tliat tlie Cal\dnislic Baptists aforementioned were in Ins mind — 
who would think tliat to the puiely ‘spintually minded’, tlie association 
of God iMth nature ivas unworthy. There follows a warmng tliat rehgion 
is not necessanly godliness , tlierc arc too many people intent on the saving 
of their o\sTi souls In other sermons he draws simple morals from the 
stones of Noah and Abraliam, or touches on practical matters such 
as the importance of joimng a benefit society The text of tins one was 
“Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfil tlie law of Christ ” It is 
entitled significantly. “Association”, for that was tlie term which he regu- 
larly used for the plans for Labour Go-partncrslup, winch ivill be desenbed 
m tlie next chapter 

In 1852 and 1854 followed tlie two volumes of Sermons on National 
Subjects By tlus time Alton Locke and Hypatia, and Ins campaigns on behalf 
of sanitation and social icform, had made lum famous, or, as some would 
have said at tliat time, notonous To him die crowd of strangers (some, 
no doubt, diawn mainly by cunosity) was painful “I cannot bear,” he 
said, “having my place turned into a fair on Sundays, and all this talking 
after church ” In fact, so cmbarrassingdid it become, that this most sociable 
of men was obhged to have a back gate made from the churchyard into 
his garden ^ Generally speaking, Ins sermons are not impressive to read , 
but few sermons arc, diough our forefathers had a great demand for 
volumes of them, to judge by die number of them published, probably for 
‘Sunday reading’ in a day ivhcn a difference was observed between books 
for Sunday and for week-day reading Kmgsley’s, wth certain notable 
exceptions, winch i\t11 be mentioned in due course, seem to be too emo- 
tion^ in proportion to the amount ofsohd substance in diem He pubhshed 
in all eleven volumes of sermons - In some cases the introductions are more 
valuable than the sermons themselves But when dehvered viva voce, 
■with that great earnestness which he was able to put mto his dehvery, 
they must have been far more impressive than they are to read, espeaally 
when addressed to the unlearned who have no theology 

At Eversley, it would seem, all Kmgsley’s four children were bom 
Rose Georgina, whose book, Eversley Gardens, has just been quoted, came 
first, then Maurice, named after “The Master”, his godfather, Mary 
St Leger, who married Wilham Hamson, Kmgsley’s last curate, later 
Rector of Glovelly. Her mamage with him was not happy, and they 

— M , u, 16 ' 
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vrjzsTiiJ-A. Ur.'f^ tr.e r^-i /r::yr-.J of 'Xncas 3 l 2 tlsi% s^e fc«^s a novelist 
I^e her father and nvcle, I^istly, fn Grenville Arthur, named 

2 £er sir PJehard GrenoiCs of the Jiezsr^s, &om v,iiom 3/Irs. Kmgslej-’s 
fhmX claimed deooent, and after Arthtm Penrh->*n Stanley, Dean of 
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and you go for amusement to fancy, to imagination, to metaphysic. My 
work, whether parish or writing, hes just m the sphere wherem you play , 
and if I played m that sphere too, I should go mad or soften my bram, 
like poor Southey. So when I play, I think about nothmg, nde, fish, 
chat with the farmers over the crops, examine beetles and worms, and 
forget that I have a heart as much as I can One can hardly assent to 
his description of his scientific investigations of beetles and worms as 
‘thinking about nothing’ But it is the change of mental occupation 
rather than tlie cessation of thought that is the relaxation always 

Every natural feature in Eversley was extraordmanly dear to him. 
Wilham Hamson says that he was passing along "Dne of the Eversley 
lanes m company ivith his Rector, a few months before his death, when 
suddenly they came on a large tree, newly cut down, lymg by the roadside 
“He stopped, and looked at it for a moment or so, and then, burstmg mto 
tears, exclaimed, ‘I have knoivn that tree ever smce I came mto the 
pansh ’ ” 

Mr Hamson also records how one Sunday mormng, m passing fi:om 
the altar to the pulpit, he disappeared, and subsequently it came out that 
he was assistmg a lame butterfly, which by its beauty had attracted his 
attention, and was m danger of being trodden on A" similar madent 
occurred durmg a lecture wluch he was givmg m America m 1874 “A 
bug of some species” ahghted on his manuscript Without mtemipting 
his discourse, the lecturer caught it m his hand and exammed it, till, 
satisfied as to its identity, he let it fly away^ — 

Here are some charactenstic remmiscences derived firom the accounts, 
given by Martmeau and Hamson, of Kmgsley in his Rectory. There is 
the picture of the study “its bnck floor covered with mattmg, its shelves 
of heavy old fohos, with aiishmg-rod, or landmg-net, or insect-net leamng 
against them, on the table books, wntmg-matenals, sermons, manu- 
scnpt, proofi, letters, reels, feathers, fishmg-flies, clay-pipes, tobacco. 
On the mat, perhaps a long-bodied, short-legged D^dy Dmmont 
Scotch temer, wisest, handsomest, most faithful, most memorable of its 
race. When the rest of the household went to bed he would ask his 
guest m, ostensibly to smoke . And then m the quiet of the mght, when 
no fi-esh face could come, no mterruption occur to distract him, he would 
give himself wholly to his guest, takmg up whatever topic the latter might 
suggest, whatever question he might ask, and pounng out from the foil 
stores of his knowledge, his quick mtiutive sagacity, fos ready sympathy 
Then it was, far more than m the excitement and distraction of many 
voices and many faces, that he was himself, that the true man appeared 

There was the great meteor-shower of November 1866, which was “of 
intense and, as he sand himself, awfol mterest to him” In trembhng 
excitement he paced up and down the churchyard, where he had a greater 
sweep of horizon than elsewhere, long before the tune arrived, and when 
the shower began called his wife and children out of then beds to watch' 
wifo him Storms always excited him “On one such occasion, a wild 

^ LM , u, 20 
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autumnal night, after the thnlhng reatal of a Cornish shipwreck he had 
once ivitncsscd, and the memory of which the turbulence of the mght had 
conjured up, he suddenly cned, ‘Come out' come out'’ We followed him 
into the garden, to be met by a rush of warm dnving rain before a south- 
westerly gale, which roared through the branches of the ncighbounng 
poplars There he stood, unconsaous of personal discomfort, for a moment 
silent and absorbed in thought, and exclaimed in tones of intense enjoy- 
ment, ‘What a night ' Drenching ' This is a mght on which you young 
men can’t think or talk too much poetry ’ ” 

There was a Sunday when the warmng of a ncighbounng heath-fire 
was given m the middle of service, and we see the Rector rushing out and 
leaping the churchyard fence stiU clad m surphcc, stole, and hood Again, 
there was the alarm when Maunce was staying at the Rectory, at the 
time of the Fnmley murder (of which Kingsley wrote later in the Christian 
Soaaltsl) A burglanous attempt was made to force open the back door, 
and the family party, expecting something of the kmd, had armed them- 
selves and bamcaded the doors “Mr Maunce, the only unarmed and 
the coolest man amongst us, was quietly going out alone, m the pitch 
darkness, into the garden in pursuit of them, when Mr Kingsley fortun- 
ately came upon him and stopped him ” 

There was the evemng when a professor was staying at the Rectory, 
and he and his host ran out into the garden and shinned up adjacent trees, 
We sec the Rector, again, seated hatless on the grass outside his gate 
cndcavounng eagerly to hear what a tramp had to teU him, “searching 
him, as they sat, m his keen kindly way with question and look”. There 
was the fraudulent beggarman who fell on his knees on the doorstep and 
turned up the whites of his eyes in prayer. He was surprised at bemg taken 
by the scat of his trousers and thro\vn into the road 

Constantly we sec the clerical tutor striding along over field and com- 
mon v/ith his pupil (who found it a httlc difficult to keep up the pace), 
noticing everything, discoursing on everythmg It must have been a 
dchghtful, if severe, education for John Martmeau. 



Ill 
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Kingsley must have seen much that horrified him in the sordid surround- 
ings' (as they were then) of St Luke’s, Chelsea But it was probably what 
he saw m the rural parts around Eversley that defimtely turned his mmd 
towards social reform In Teast, which appeared m 1849, Tregarva, the 
Methodist gamekeeper, enlarges on the miserable life of the agricultural 
labourer and the inadequacy of the kind of assistance given both by the 
chantable and the Poor Law authorities Of the former he says “When 
they see poor folk sick or hungry before tlieir eyes, they pull out their 
purses fast enough, God bless them, for they wouldn’t hke to be ^o 
themselves But the oppression that goes on all the year-round, and the 
want that goes on all the year round, and the filth, and the lying, and the 
sweaiing, and the profligacy that go on all the year round, and the sicken- 
ing weight of debt, and the miserable gnndmg anxiety from rent-day to 
rent-day, that drives every thought out of his head but how he is to fill 
his stomach and warm his back, and keep a house over his head . oh, 
sir, they never felt this , and therefore they never dream that there are 
, thousands who pass them in their daily walks who feel this, and feel 
nothing else Agam, m answer to Lancelot, who had suggested that the 
poor might read m die evemngs, or practise hght handicrafts (“as the 
German peasantry do”) “Did you ever do a good day’s farm- work m 
your hfe^ If you had, man or boy, you wouldn’t have been game for much 
readmg when you got home , you’d do just what these poor fellows do — 
tumble mto bed at eight o’clock hardly waitmg to take your clothes off) 
knowing that you must turn up again at five o’clock the next morning to 
gef a breakfast of bread, and perhaps a dab of the squire’s dripping, and 
then back to work agam , and so on, day after day . without a hope 
or a chance of bemg anythmg but what you are, and only too thankfiil 
if you can get work to break your back, and catch the rheumatism over ” 
If the work stops, “they starve, or go to the house to be worse fed than the 
thieves in gaol . They’re bom to be machines and machmes they must 

be, and I think, sir,” he said bitterly, “it’s God’s mercy that they daren’t 
think It’s God’s mercy that they don’t feel ” There is no chance for them 
to nse in life “Day-laliourer bom, day-labourer hve, from hand to mouth 
and then, at the end of it all, for a worthy reward, half-a-crown a 
week of parish pay — or the workhouse That’s a hvely hopeful prospect 
for_a Ghristiau man *” 

But, as Kingsley came to know more of the condition of hfe and work 
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in the towns, and of s^veated trades hhe tailoring, and the havoc that 
caused by cholera and typhoid oising to the neglect of sanitation, his 
behcf in the necessity for radical reforms isns considerably shaipened- 
Before 1848, are told, he had preached to his people on emigration, 
on poaching, and on the pohtical and social disturbances of the day.^ 

In their plans for the ad\*ancement of ‘Christian Socialism’, the Rev'. 
F. D }vlaunce v\*as the leader of the httle group of enthusiasts, of whom 
Kmgsle}' was perhaps the most enthusiastic — -at least in its earher days 
It might be more accurate to call Ivlaurice ‘patron’ rather t h a n ‘leader’, 
for he vsas more concerned with general principles — ^to secure the domin- 
ance of Christian ethics m mdustrv- IMien it came to practice, his v;-as 
rather a critical and restraining influence. The Kingdom of God vsns dear 
in his mmd as an ideal, but he said that he dishked discussions on Capital 
and Labour, preferring to discuss “men, their duties, and relationships 
Moreover he alv.-ays ^behev ed in leagues and the hie. “The dread of 
soaeties, dubs, leagues, has groim up m me,” he said,- perhaps thinking 
that they tended jto create d^ension rather than brotherhood. Maunce 
v.as a truly Christian man in the deepest sense of the term. Kingsley spoke^ 
of him as “the most beautiful human soul I have known''. As is perhaps 
to be expected of a broadminded and charitable man, his chieffeulr v.nuld 
seem to hav e been an unvrillingness to defend himself vigorously when his 
cause v\-as a good one. This v.-as evident both in the case of his dismissal 
from his Profesorship at King’s College, and in the similar attack v\hich 
was made on him in connexion v.ith Hs appomtment to the living of St. 
Peter’s Vere Street Had it been Kingsley v\bo v.-as thus attacked, he 
ould hav e laid about him to some purpose, knoiMug that it vs'as the 
cause of religious liberty, rather than his oira personal rights^ that he vv'as 
defe ndin g .A.t the time i\hen Kingsley first came in contact vrith him, 
Maunce held the tvs o Chans of English Eanguage and Literature and of 
Thcolog)' at Kmg’s College, London, and v.ns Preacher of Qneen’s 
College, the nevs' ^tahhshment for the higher education of vs'omen in 
Harle}* Street ; and early in 1 848 he vs as able to secure the appointment 
of Kingslev to the Chair of English literature and Composition- He 
further attempted to obtain for Kmgslev' a lectureship in Theology st 
King’s College, so that he might assist m the training of the theological 
students. By' that time, boss ev er, Kingsley’s sympathies vsith the Chartists 
had become notorious, and nothmg came of the project. Their first 
acquaintance vs as in the form of a correspondence in i8a 4- Kingsley, 
as vs c hav e seen, had found Maurice’s The Kingdom of Chnst one of the chie^ 
vs orks vshich had helped him through his period of doubt ; and in his fiist 
letter to ‘The Master, as he vsas fond of cafiing he said: ‘To your 
vs orks I am indebted for the foundation of any coherent vievs of the vs-ord 
of God, the meaning of the Church of England, and the spiritual pheno- 
mena of the present and past ages ” 

Maunce had gathered together at Lmcoln’s Inn a group of v'oung 
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men who were anxious to do social and religious work among the poor 
in neighbouring parishes Among otlicr enterprises, a mght school had 
been established in Little Ormond Yard, a very disorderly part of the 
parish of St George’s, Bloomsbury. In 1847 a young law>'er named 
Thomas Hughes called upon Maurice to say tliat he was inter^ted in 
work among the poor, and was invited to join the group. When his name 
was announced at the next meeting as a new recruit, someone remarked, 
“Oh, you will get no good from that quarter; he %vill be no good for 
teachmg, a very good fellow for cncket and tliat sort of thing.” It was 
before the days of Saturday cncket m London parks. However, the author 
of Tom Brown soon proved that he could do more than play cricket, and 
became one of the most active members of the group, especially m the 
promotion of samtary reform and in the co-operative associations which 
mil be desenbed later on He became a fellow-worker and close friend 
of Charles Kingsley They had a great deal in common, including their 
sporting interests, both of them bemg enthusiastic fishermen. In his 
letters to Hughes, Kingsley always uses cheery slangy language — evidently 
a sort of lingua franca between diem, which shows the intimacy of their 
friendship It was partly, no doubt, from his association mth the author 
of Tom Brown that the term ‘Muscular Ghnstianity’ became popular — 
“a clever expression, spoken in jest, by I know not whom”, l^ngsley 
called It ^ 

It is generally agreed that the ultimate object of Chartism was social 
reform and the improvement of the condition of the Bntish worker, and 
that this reform was to be of a socialistic nature The movement had been 
embittered dunng the ‘hungry forties’ by industrial distress, by the new 
Poor Law — especially by the inhuman methods of its administration — 
by the Irish famme, and above all by the reahzation that the Reform 
Act of 1832 had done nothing to enable the workmg classes to improve 
their position through their own vote. The ‘six pomts’ of their^irogramme 
for the full enfranclusement of the people look harmless enough to a 
generation which has seen them almost completely ceimed mto effect in 
successive Reform Acts, except the comparatively umraportant demand 
for annual Parhaments, a measure which certainly would not have facih- 
tated soaal or any other legislation But it took the better part of a 
century and a world war fuUy to convmce the British electorate of the 
necessity of these reforms, and m the forties, when they were presented 
as a whole and demanded with some show of menace, the pubhc generally, 
and especially the govermng class, were seized with pamc What had been 
happemng smee the beginnmg of the year m Europe, with thrones 
tumbhng everywhere, was now apprehended 'as immment m England On 
Apnl 10, 1848, a monster demonstration took place, and 30,000 people 
assembled on Kennmgton Common, with the mtention of presenting to 
Parhament a petition for the adoptiod of the Charter. On the same day 
Kingsley went to London, accompanied by Mr. John Parker, jun , a 
member of the firm which had published The Saint’s Tragedy at the begin- 
mng of the year He left his finend at his place of busmess, whi ch Parker 
u, 213 See pp 177-8 of this book 
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had half humorously, but qmte likely wth some senousness, declared to 
be no safe place, so great avas the general tension, and he proceeded to 
hfaunce’s house at Lmcoln’s Inn There he was introduced to J hi 
Ludlow, a yoimg barrister, who had been mvesbgatmg French ideas and 
experiments m socialism. Educated m France, Ludlow had been influ- 
enced a good deal by the ideas of Prudhomme and of Louis Blanc, whose 
pnncipal-v\ or V/- ’ Organization du Travail, probably inspired the whole scheme 
of ‘Assoaation’, or co-operative production, which became the goal of 
the Christian Soaahsts Blanc ascribed all mdustnal evils to unrestncted 
competition, for which he proposed to substitute co-operation. He is 
reputed to Imve been the author of the phrase, which became a slogan of 
soaahsm, chacun selcn ses besoms, de chacun selon ses facultis ’ This has 
produced a distant echo m our osvn times m the phrase ‘production for 
use, not for profit*, but he may have taken it fi-om Fourier. The debt to 
Blanc explains v.hy one of the objects of the Christian Socialists was the 
amalgamation of trades umons, for Blanc had proposed the formation of 
a combined trade union and co-operative society for each trade, -svherein 
the workmen -were to unite their eflforts for the common benefit,^ Ludlovr 
had impressed on Maunce the importance of “christianizing French 
soaahsm and had had a project for setting up in Paris a journal to be 
called La Fraiemite Chretienne. - 

The experiments ivhich Ludloiv is said by Kingsle}’^ to have seen m 
France and to have described as doing ‘really magnificent ivorld, i‘.ere 
not the abortive ateliers nationaux set up by the Lamartine Government 
in 1849, but some of the genume ateliers sociaux designed by Blanc 
Fifty-su. of these were set up under Blanc’s direction, and thirty-eight of 
them survnvcd tiU 1851. The last perished m 1875, the year ofKmgslcfs 
death Thc)^ at least sunaved a good deal longer than the ‘Associations’ 
of the Christian Socialist group 

In company with Ludloi\, Kmgsle)^ set out in the afternoon for Ken- 
nington Common, Hosv the general parac was allayed is noiv a matter of 
histoio . The enthusiasm of the meeting w as damp^ by a drenching rain- 
storm, and no attempt i- as made to storm the bndges, barricaded by 
order of the Duke of ^Velhngton, to -v.hom the defence of London against 
not and rebelhon was entrust^ Onl) the legal number of delegates 
approached the Houses of Parhament. 

On the foUovong dav Kingsle>' wrote home “All as quiet as a mouse 
as 7cL The storm is blown cr er till tomorrow, but all are under arms — 
spcaals, pohcc, and mihtar)* Zviaunce is m great excitement- He has sent 
me to Ludlov , the barrister who wrote those letters from France, and we 
are getting out placards for the walls, to speak a v.-ord for God with.” 

-■^II that Kmgsley subsequently did was characterized by the enthusi- 
asm and mcaution of ^outh. As the- result of it all he had to face much 
abuse and misreprccentation m the ne?,t fev. 7 ears In some of the more 
conscnatisc arcles, and in Church life espeaallj, the prgudice against 
him almost lasted out his lifetime. But no doubt the cause of social reform 
bercfii-cd hj the uncomproirusmg \i gour of his propaganda, which gaie 

* See litroCJCtlOQ O Alijr -zl 
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liim the lui of a revolutionist, though in reahty he was far from it. Perhaps 
it IS true to say that his metliod wzis to call attention, by the vigour of his 
language, to outstanding abuses, and (to use tlie phrase of a statesman of 
later times) 'damn the consequences’. 

On the mght after the demonstration, Kingsley was up till 4 a.m., 
writing placards for posting “under Maurice’s auspices”. One of them 
was to be produced that mormng, tlie rest when the money could be 
obtamed. "Gould you not beg a few sovereigns somewhere,” he writes to 
his wife, “to help ^ese poor wretches to tlie truest alms — to words — ^to a 
few texts ftom the Psalms, anytlimg which may keep one man from cutting 
his brother’s throat tomorrow or Fnday?” Furdier they were to brmg 
out “a new set of real ‘Tracts for tlie Times’, addressed to the higher 
orders” “If the Oxford Tracts did wonders,” said Maurice, “why should 
not we^” The placard was duly posted. Dr. Raven has called it “the first 
manifesto of the Church of England, her first pubhc act of atonement for 
half a century of apostasy, of class prejudice and pohtical sycophancy”. 


' WORKMEN OF ENGLAND, 

'You say that you are wronged Many of you are wronged, and many 
besides yourselves know it Almost till men who have heads and hearts know 
It — above all, the working clergy know it They go mto your houses, they 
see the shameful filth and darkness m which you are forced to hve crowded 
together, ^they see your children grotvmg up in ignorance and temptation, 
for want of fit education ; they see mteUigent and well-read men among you, 
shut out from a Freeman’s just nght of voting , and they see too the noble 
patience and self-control with which you have as yet borne these evils They ^ 
see It and God sees it 

WORKMEN OF ENGLAND ' you have more finends than you think for 
Friends who expect nothmg from you, but who love you, because you arc 
their brothers, and who fear God, and therefore dare not neglect you. His 
children, men who are drudgmg and saenfiemg themselves to get you your 
nghts, men who know what your nghts are, better than you know your- 
selves, who are trying to get for you something nobler than charters and 
dozens of Acts of Parliament — more useful than tins ‘fifty thousandth share 
in a Talker m the National Palaver at Westminster’ can give you. You may 
disbelieve them, insult them — ^you cannot stop their workmg for you, beseech- 
ing you as you love yourselves, to turn back from the preapice of not, which 
ends m the gulf of umversal distrust, stagnation, starvation You think the 
Charter would make you free — ^would to Gk»d it would' The Charter is not 
bad , if the men who use it are not bad ' But wall tlie Charter make you free 

Will It free you from slavery to ten-pound bnbes? Slavery to beei and gm? 
Slavey to every spouter who flatters your self-conceit, and stirs up bitterness 
and headlong rage m you? That I guess is real slavery, to be a slave to one’s 
own stomach, one’s own pocket, one’s own temper Friends, you want more 
than Acts of Parhament can give . Who would dare refiise you freedom^ 
for the Alimghty God, and Jesus Christ, the poor Man, who died for poor men, 
iviH brmg it about for you, though sfil the Mammomtes of the earth were 
against you. Another day is datvrong for England, a day of fi:eedom, saehce, 
industry But there ^vlll be no freedom wthout virtue, no true science wthout 
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rcLgion, no true mduatry v/ithout the fear of God, and love to your fellow 

atizcn , r f Ti 1- 

Workers of England, be wise, and then you must be free, for you wiU be 

fit to be free 

Perhaps, in a way, it was not surpnsing that some of the cntics of the 
Christian Soaahsts accused them of havmg anstocratic prejudices How 
v/as the worhng man to know the number of these sympathisers, clencal 
and lay^ Among the clencs they had probably not met many of them 
And hov/ were the ‘mtelhgent and weU-read’ among the Chartists, who 
v/ere v/orthy of a vote, to be distinguished — by a ‘fancy’ educational 
test, as in the first draft of Disraeh’s BiU^ As for the conclusion, it amoimts 
to the old chchd (old at least in our time) that soaahsm will not come till 
all arc good, and then it will not be necessary 

In fact, most of our social legislation, at least m the last half century, 
has come through the popular vote, directly or mdirectly, though many 
v/orkmen are still not very wise, and few of us, perhaps, are very virtuous 
The fi-eedom for which v/e have been fighting was aclueved very largely 
through the same poptilar vote 

It is a noble erordium, but somehow we are consaous of an anti- 
chmay in the conclusion. However, at a time when the Chartists were 
believed to be aiming at the overthrow of the Government by force, it 
v/as a bold step to sympathize -with them and their aims in any way 
Immediately after the Chartist ensis arose, Maunce began to plan 
a weekly journal, to erpress the views of the group and to take the place 
of the defunct Saturday Magazine The pnnapal contnbutors were to be 
Maunce, Archdeacon Hare of Lewes, who was doubly related to Maunce 
by mamage,^ Ludlov/, Kingsley, and C B Mansfield, who had been at 
Rugby v/ith Hughes and seems to have had a most attractive character 
Kingsley afteiwards wrote, in a biographical introduction to a 
p(Mthumous v/ork by Mansfield, how his fiiends had been crushed at 
WinchcstCT by the bullying v/hich he suffered as a new boy This told on 
his mind in after life for good and evil , first by rousing in him a stem 
honor of injustice, which made him, when he rose to semonty, “the 
loving friend and protector of all the lesser boys, and next, by arousing 
in him a doubt of all precedents, a chafing against all constituted author- 
ity, of Vvhich he V/as not cured till after a long and sad experience” No 
doubt mch a man would make the ideal social reformer It would be 
interesting to discover how many champions of the oppressed and un- 
fortunate owe this propensity to maltreatment at school. He had another 
point of contact with Kmgsley in his enthusiasm for natural saence An 
untimely death cut short his career in 1855 2 

, ! raamed Maunce’i jctcr Esther, and Maurice’s second wife svas Gcorgma Hare, the 
/'ch deacon’s niter 

, ’ 2’*'^/* account c' hen n grven mfiil], L-AL, i, 441-4. He may have been the inventor 

^ balloon At least his diagrams m Aenal ^cx^gaiion, to which Ludlow 
^ ^ ^ preset, snow that type. In that cast he \vaa the pTOgcnitor of the Zeppelin, though 

i^'inaL/ as the in.aTul combustion engine was stiH 50 years away m the future, he thought 
toe p'c.. P of rcechac cal populsion insoluble. But some trace the idea of dmgible balloons 
IS Ur bode as to Leonardo da Vlra 
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Hare proposed that the paper should be on the lines of Cobbett’s 
Political Register, "short, weekly, pithy comments on tlie great questions 
of the day”, but in a religious spint. He i\TOte to Kingsley, suggesting 
that he might wnte "a working country parson’s letter about the right 
use of the Bible — mean protesting against the notion of turmng it mto 
a book for keeping the poor in order’ ’ ^ 

This, of course, was qmte in accordance wth Kingsley’s ideas, but 
he did not propose to be conjSned to the role of countiy parson. So 
vigorous were the Letters to Chartists which he wrote for the first few 
numbers Q^ Politics for the People (as the journal ivas eventually named) 
alongside of Ludloiv’s articles on ‘The True Democracy’, that Hare spoke 
of both of them, after the first few numbers, as "conceited young men”. 

Kmgsley’s contributions bore the pseudonym of ‘Parson Lot’, which 
he continued to employ for several years, even after it had become rather 
a thin disguise. It had its ongin m one of the meetings at Lmcoln’s Inn, 
when he found himself m a minonty of one, and remarked that he felt 
much as Lot must have felt in the aties of the Plam, when "he seemed 
unto his sons-in-law as one that mocked”. 

Parson Lot’s first letter to Chartists begins by informing them that he 
is a radical reformer. “I am not one of those who laugh at your petition 
of the loth of April. I have no patience with those who do. . . . Suppose 
the Charter itself were all stuff, yet you have still a right to fair play, a 
patient hearing, an honourable and courteous answer, ivhichever ^vay 
It may be. But my only quarrel ivith the Charter is that it does not go far 
enough in reform, I want to see you free, but I do not see how what you 
^ for iviU give you what you want ” He tells them that they have fallen 
into the same mistake as the nch of ivhom they complain — ^the mistake of 
"fancying that legislative reform is soaal reform, or that men’s hearts 
be changed %• Act of Parhament”. In his view the French cry of 
‘Organization of Labour’ is worth a thousand of the Charter. He Aen 
charges them ivith bemg their own enemies, and describes the kmd of 
hterature he foimd in one of the Chartist bookshops, ivhen he went to 
buy a Chartist newspaper, as ‘French dirt’.” He blames them for m aking 
common cause %vith the ‘Umted Irishmen’ party and their schemes of 
murder; and echoes, m his conclusion, the slogan of the poster "Be fit 
to be fi^e, and God himself ivill set you free Do God’s work and share 
God’s ivages. Trust m the Lord and be domg good ; dwell in the land, and 
venly thou Shalt be fed. ...” 

, . words m itahcs (they are Khngsley’ s) were often brought up against 

him ^Vhy did he use them if he thought the Chartists, as a body, not yet 
t to be free^ It was a dangerous h^'perbole; and ivhat he would seem to 
me^ IS not that the Charter does not go far enough, but that it does not 
p deep enough in reform, which must be, m the first instance, moral re- 
orm Butsurely the rich, who were already pohticaily free, were themselves 
PQ ivithout need of moral reform At first sight it hardly seems to have 
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he gives of Trench dirt’ are “ ‘Voltaire’s Talcs', 
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been worth his while to use such compromising w ords if he not really 

m favour of the Charter as a project capable of i mmediate fulfilment, 
■vs hich was hat its authors meant it to be, 

But shortly aftenv-ards he committed himself still more deeply and 
unequi\-ocally ui a pubhc speech Tom Hughes tells in his introduction 
to Alton Loch how a meetmg had been arranged at the Granboume Ta\*em 
to give an opportumt)* to the Chartists to justify their claims, ishich, as 
some thought, had not been fairly heard 

“After the President’s address sei'cral v^^ bitter speeches followed, and 
a \ ehement attack is as speaaUy made^against the Church and the clergy. 
The meetmg waxed ssarm and seem^ hkely to come to no good, is hen 
Kmgsley rose, folded his arms across his chest, threw his head back, and 
began — ^ssath the stammer ishich alss-a^-s came at first \shen much moved, 
but ishich fixed e\ erj-one’s attention at once — ^*1 am a Church of England 
parson’ — a long pause — ‘and a Chartisf , and then he is*ent on to explain 
hoss far he thought them right in their claim for a reform of Parhament^ 
hois deeply he simpathmed with them in their sense of the injustice of the 
lass as It affected them ; hoss’ ready he was to hdp in ail isuys to get these 
thmga set right.'’ Fmally he denounced their methods of liolence, 

Kmgsley's declaration, “I am a Chartisf’'. raises much more acutely 
the question as to the ssasdom of his utterances during these critical times 
in the pohucal world. His preiious statement that the Charter did not go 
far enough was eiqihcable and justifiable. But for a man in those times to 
declare himself a Chartist without qualification could not reasonably 
bear any other explanation than that he demanded the immediate accep- 
ance of the Charter and the hole Charter. It was certain, \s hen reported 
to ha\ e that meaning put upon it, and justifiably. Yet it is hardly possiole. 
if w e take the eiidence of the three Letters to Chartists and compare them 
with '‘my pohucal Creed’ m the Cknshan Sor.alisf,'^ to conclude that this 
was Kmgsle) s meaning. Probably Hughes’ explanation is nght that 
“Charles Kingsley was a bom fightmg man and beheved in bold attack 
. . and he fdt most strongly at this tune that hard fighting was needed ’ 
The general strategy of his ‘hard fightmg’ i\ as this He accepted the six 
pomts of the Charter as the political basis of that fireedom to which he held 
the people to be entitled But he held that bj itself the Charter could not 
fulfil the ideals of its promoters Thei" must reform their minds on the 
lines of the Bible precepts ivhich he had quoted, and abandon threats of 
Molcnce. Till that was done, neither could the Charter find general 
acceptance, nor is ould it be effectn e e\ en if it w ere passed into law 
Kmgslci IS as justified m the long run, as he did succeed in ismning 
the simpathics of the is orking class, at anv rate of a considerable section 
of It, though the group led b\ G. J. Holyoake was consistently hostile to 
him and his fiicnds Utterances m speech or writing, such as have just 
been quoted, certainly set the richer classes and most of the clerical 
world in opposition to Kmgsley and probably to ^launce through his 
asioaatioii with Kmgsle), for some lears Youth always tends towards 
extremes, and must pai the pnee of its mdiscretions But it is b) no means 

'S-cp — — 
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certain tliat in the long run Kingsley’s indiscretions did not serve his 
cause best 

In the second of the Letters to Chartists ‘Parson Lot’ pursues further 
the subject of the Bible as the working man’s Charter “Tliere are two 
sides to the Bible”, he says, “instead of bemg a book to keep the poor in 
order, it is a book, from begmmng to end, to keep the rich m order I 
say It gives a ray of hope — say rather a certam da'^ of a glorious future, 
such as no umversal suffrage, free-trade communism, orgamzation of 
labour, or any other Mornson’s-piU-measure can give — and yet of a 
hiture which wU embrace all that is good m these thmgs — a foture of 
science, of justice, of freedom,' when idlers and- oppressors shall no more 
dare to plead parchments and Acts of Parhament for their imqmties, 
when the laws shall be God’s laws, and God shall take the matter in his 
own hands, when ‘he shall keep the simple folk by their ngliiSy and pumsh 
the -wrong doers’ ” Idlers and oppressors * The cntics in the Press, 
ecclesiastical and secular, duly took note 

The third letter was devoted to documenting these statements by very 
relevant quotations from the prophets, psalmists (always, qmte uncnti- 
cally, ‘Da-vid’) and the Gospels, ivhere the oppression of the poor by the 
nch is denounced He ends \vith, “I adjure you to trust the Bible ” What 
did he mean by ‘trust tlie Bible’ ^ — wait until God should ‘take the 
matter mto his mvn hands’ and themselves remam pohtically mactive. 
Or ‘trust the clerg/^ The apocalyptic method was not more hkely to 
appeal to the Chartist than the suggestion that the Church of England 
would suddenly turn revolutionary m the spirit of Amos 

The rather hysterical vapourmgs of the Letters are m strong contiast „ 
to Ludlow’s reasoned papers on the suffrage and similar subjects, -with 
their sane historical badcground It might be argued that Kmgsley’s 
style was more likely to attract the attention of the workmg man But 
the mtelhgent Chartist could certainly understand and appreciate Lud- 
low, and the more ignorant labourer would not read Politics at all So 
there was hide need of so ‘popular’ a style 

A workmg man -wrote a most acute reply to Ludlow’s arguments 
against umversal suffrage — ‘a workmg man but no Chartist’, he called 
himself— pomting out that if the ignorance of those at present unfranchised 
was the objection to then getting the vote, why not disfranchise such of 
the present voters as were ignorant^ 

Pz^rson Lot’s best contnbution was his Letters to Landlords^ for there he 
was able to use his own personal expenence about the workmg of the game 
laws He defends the existence of these laws as a natural consequence 
of the private ownership of land, and then enumerates all the evils that 
arise from them, the chief e-vil bemg that they create the poacher. 
“The hapless field-drudge, ‘draggmg up’ his family on 9 or 10 shilhngs a 
week, in debt sometimes £20 or £9^) to the village shop unable to 
- exist TOthoul; the demorahzmg degradation of alms — what a temptation 
to him is every hare and pheasant, raised as it is by your monopoly to an 
unnatural value m tlie market ” Did they not know the superstition that 
game is not property^ and that a poacher does not lose caste among his 
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o\m rank^ that the man who would shrink ^vith horror fix>m steahng a 
chicken or a faggot consaenDously considers a pheasant as fair game? 
Could landlords consaentiously justify a form of property that frequently 
was the cause of actual bloodshed^ Characteristically he urges them to 
petition of their own accord for “the abohtion of all laivs whidi put game 
on a different footing to other property” It was on account of the facts 
about poaching exhibited m this paper that, though he hunted and 
fished, he never took part m a shoot. 

He also made some contributions m verse — doggerel for the most part^ 
and not all good doggerel There are three veiled fables called Old 
saws new set TTie first is a version of ‘King Log and King Stork’. 

The stork survej^ed his subjects ivith a true Malthusian air; 

“Ah, over-population, there’s the mischief, I declare 

The bog vtU get quite pauperized He stretched two yard-long bills. 

And sucked doivn luckless frog on frog, and as he pulped his pills, 

“Your individual suffering, my brothers, must be great. 

But then, like starving artizans, your suffermg feeds the state ” 

Not so bad satire on the economists But tvhat of this, from The Golden 
Goose"^ 

So he pulled out a penknife, performed the Caesarean, 

Looked for eggs m the dead bird and foimd, of course, ne’er a one 

And the moral 

Keep Mammon imtil v c’ve got something instead of him , 

Let’s first settle well what to do ivhcn w'c’re nd of him 

Though Ludlow is sometimes regarded as having been more of a 
genuine soaahst than Kmgsley ever was, he could tmte of the Tory, in 
Partj> Portraits, “Rail though he may at Jacobins and their watchwords, 
the real old Tory is the man of all others who has helped to keep up the 
spirit of freedom, of equahty, of brotherhood.” 

That IS qmte m the manner distinctive of the later and ex-soaahst 
Kingsley 

There were also articles by ‘Parson Lot’ on the National Gallery and 
the Bntish Museum — the kmd of thing that might certainly mterest an 
mtelhgent tvorking man, and make him wish to see the thin gs described. 
The Bntish Museum he descnbes as “a* truly equalmng place m the 
deepest and most spintual sense” ; and he explains \vhy. Once m Oxford 
Street he was admirmg a case of stuffed hummmg-birds, when he looked 
roimd and discovered “a huge brawny coal-heaver” equally absorbed 
by the same sight. Their eyes met, and both simultaneously exclaimed, 
“Isn’t that beautiful^” “Well, that is ” “I never felt more thoroughly than 
at that rmnute that all men ^vere brothers , that fintermty and equahty 
w’cre not mere pohtical doctnnes, but blessed God-ordamed facts ” 

Kingsley was an art-lover, but it is doubtful if he understood art. 
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At least one feels that it is Kingsley speaking through the mouthy of 
Claude Mellot the artist in Two Tears Ago^ who says, “I am tired of pamting 
nature clumsily, and then seeing a sunpicture out-do all my efforts — so 
I am turned photographer,” At the end of the first essay in Prose Idylls 
he speaks of the passage m Tmtem Abbey begi nni ng 

Therefore am I still 

A lover of the meadou^ and the woods, 
as being “truly scientific”. That passage contains the -words 

The mighty world 

Of eye and ear — both what they half create, 

And what perceive 

✓ 

But It IS doubtful if Kmgsley realized that the eye of the artist does 
create and not merely reproduce. He says of the National Gallery, “There 
m the space of a smgle room the toivnsman may take his counixy walk.” 
But the phrase must not be pressed He ivas wntmg for the unimtiated, 
and he does somewhere else express scorn for the story of Zeuxis and the 
bunch of grapes pamted by him which someone attempted to pluck. 

Though Maunce did not share his brother-m-laiv’s -vieiv of Kingsley 
and Ludlow as conceited yoimg men, he found their contnbutions a little 
too plain-spoken, and feared lest tender consciences might be hurt by 
“strong, piquant phrases”. His oivn contnbutions to Politics for the People 
consisted mainly of dialogues, and he ivrote one tale. The Recollections and 
Confessions of William Millward, a Chartist. It is a little safer to preach 
through fiction, though even there a cntical readmg pubhc is only too 
prone to mterpret the sentiments of fictitious characters as the author’s 
oivn, even if he does not, as Kingsley so often did, mterlard his stones with 
moral comments dehvered m the author’s oivn person Maunce’s -writings 
on shcial matters were usually moderate m tone and safely couched in 
g^eral terms of Christiau principle. But it ivas not possible for him to 
dissociate himself from the opimons of his collaborators, espeaally as he 
was jomt editor widi Ludlow of Politics 

It may have been partly due to this pubheatton that the Morning / 
Chronicle m the summer of the following year brought out a senes of 
articles by H Mayheiv on “London Labour and the London Poor” which 
startled and roused its readers not a httle by representmg how entirely 
incapable were the London poor to remedy the appalling conditions in 
whw^ many of them hved 

In the latter part of 1848 Kmgsley ivas waiting Teast for Fraser's 
Magazine, was busily occupied with his pansh, and dehvermg his lectures 
at Qjieen’s College Teast actually had to be ivntten at mght, and it is not 
surprising that after his labours on Politics for the People he had a break- 
down, and was advised to spend the wmter in the IVest Country Oivmg 
to his superaboundmg mental vigour, and his assoaation -widi ‘muscular 
ChnsUamty’, people came by the idea that Kingsley ivas ph-ysically a 
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Strong mam But on his fortieth birth'day he v.rote to Hughes, “SiU} 
felloi.r that reriesv me say that I ne\-er can have knoivn lU-health or 
sorrow I have hnown enough to make me feel very old — Chappy as I am 
noiv, and I am very happ}\” 

Later he v.rote to !Maurice in 1863, ‘T have to preach the dn'ineness 
of the •v.'hole manhood, and am content to he called a Muscular Christian, 
or anv other impertinent name, by men who little dream of the weakness 
of character, sickness of bod}’- and misery of mind, by -tvhich I have bought 
V. hat httle I kno-^\ of the human heart.’ ’ 

The truth is that he was constantly living be}'ond the margm of his 
strength and using up his nervous reserves much too fast. Hence came 
his sev'eral breakdowns, of which this was the first He spent his time~for 
the most part at his favourite Clovelly, paid a -visit to Limdy Island, and 
indulged his ^a^ou^te pastime of fishing m the moorland streams 

From there comes a glimpse of the excited state of mind into 1 hich 
Rmgsle} had -vs orked himself up over the events of the last year. It is 
from J A. Froude. -who was with them in Xorth Devon during part of 
theu stay there^and is written to R. C. Powies, Kingsle}~’s former school- 
feliov. at Helston. on 10 -April, 1849 just a vear after the great Chartist 
gathering "Kmgsle}',*’ he writes, “is such a fine fellow — 1 almost wish, 
though, he wouldn’t write and talk Chartism- and be alwavi iu such a 
stringent excitement about it alL He dream s of nothing but barricades 
and provisional governments and grand Smithfield bofrSres, where the 
landlords are all roasting m the fat of their own prize oxen. He is so musical 
and beautiful in poetrv-, and so rough and hard m prose, and he doesn’t 
knov. the least that it is because in the first the art is canning him out of 
himself- and making him forget just for a httle that the age is so entirely 
out of joint. ^ That is an acute criticism, for Kingslev- is alwav-s best m 
his prose v.hen the poet has hold of him. 

Kingsley first made acquaintance with Froude in 1845 (probably 
through Powies for the}* were both Fellov.s of Exeter), when he v as pur- 
sumg a project to m a k e the Oxford erd Ccmhndge Revmjc the vehicle of his 
ideas on Church and State, or, altemadveiy, to found a new review. 
Nothing came of this project except the foundation of a fiiendship betw een 
them. ^\Tiile the Kingslevn were m Xorth Devon in that spring of 1849 
Froude came to stay with them and became engaged to Kmgsle}-''s sister 
Charlotte. Shortlv afterwards he published his l^xik Th. Xarxsis of Failk, 
vs hich Mr. Herbert Paul describes as “not a novel, not a treatise, it is 
not poctrv' it is not romance’ The unorthodox sentiments expressed in 
It brought dov.m on him the v.Tath of the authorities of Erieter College 
and the Senior Tutor bunted a copv of it in the course Cf a lecttue. 
.Ai Jiough the sentiments complained of v.-ere all put into the mouths of 
fictidoos characters Froude was asked to resign Ins fello- ihip, to v.hich 
he, nerhap: v eaUy, consented. Kingsley’s parents were much concerned 
at ms maintaining a friendship v.ith one v ho v.tas practically a condemned 
hcreuc, and he felt it ncoessar to make explanation and defence in a letter 
to hit mother, “I honertly beheve you. ’ he wrote, ‘ one of the most 
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were unconsciously identifying yourself with language and designs of which 
you would be the first to disapprove ” He assured Maurice that he saw 
nothing in any writings, avowedly Maurice’s own, inconsistent with his 
position as a professor of divinity in the college “I wish,” he continues, 
“I could end here, or that I could speak m similar terms of Mr Kmgsley’s 
writings , but it is unfortimately a part of my duty to speak plainly about 
hm, and I confess that I have rarely met with a more reckless and danger- 
ous wnter His mode of using Senpture is, to my mmd, mdescnbably 
irreverent ” The reference was to a sermon which had caused much stir 
and wll be desenbed presently As the Bishop of London had eventually 
approved of tins sermon, the Principal was not on very good ground at 
the outset He continued to protest that, whether Maunce agreed with 
Kingsley’s utterances or not, his name had been “paraded m conjunction 
with lus [Kingsley’s] on large placards m inky characters m Fleet Street” 
Kingsley, he said, was associated “with several notonous infidels, as 
contributing articles to the Leader, a paper, I beheve, advocatmg Socialism 
and Communism” 

Maunce was able to assure the Prmcipal, m reply, that Kmgsley had 
wntten nothmg for that paper except a letter to refute certain opimons 
expressed therein, and that his fhend lived “for no other purpose than 
to assert the truths which Mr Holyoake and the wnters m the Leader 
deny” 

The rest of the controversy belongs to the life of Maunce rather than 
to tliat of Kingsley, and can only be stated bnefly Strangely enough, there 
is no allusion to it m Kmgsley’s published letters A comrmttee was 
appointed by the Council of King’s College to enquire mto the ‘tendency’ 
of certam of Maunce’s wntmgs A report was sent by this committee 
to the Council of a very moderate and sensible nature, on tbe whole 
The signatones recogmzed that the scheme that was set forth under the 
designation of Christian Socialism was beheved by its devisers to be “the 
most effectual antidote to ‘sociahsm commonly so called’ ” They ended 
wth qmte a mild expression of regret that Maunce’s name had beep 
mixed up with pubhcations on the same subject which they considered 
to be “of very questionable tendency” Plainly Kmgsley — and maybe 
Ludlow too — was made tlie black sheep 

The Council, however, after receiving the report of the committee, 
passed a set of resolutions of a severer kind, which ormtted the approval 
given by the comnuttce to the motives underlymg Christian Sociahsm 
Maunce’s biographer thinks that the more stiff-necked of the Tory mem- 
bers of tlie Council, mainly lay peers, were so mcensed at tlie failure of the 
committee to condemn Maunce’s social activities out and out that they 
determined on the next occasion, when his theological orthodoxy was called 
m question, to keep the matter in their (largely) amateur hands, rather 
than nsk a report by expert theologians On that occasion it was probably 
Maunce tlie Christian Sociahst, rather than the theologian, whom they 
were determined to crush 

The incident of the sermon referred to above took place in 1851 
It was the year of the Great Exhibition, of which the Pnnee Consort was 
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the chief promoter, a man for whom Kingsley had a deep admiration ; for 
both of tliem were supporters of the advancement of science and the 
development of popular education. Some London mcumbents arranged 
for speaal sermons to be preached in their churches for the occasion, and 
Kmgsley, at Maurice’s suggestion, was invited by the Rev. G. S. Drew, 
Rector of St. John the Evangehst, Charlotte Street, to preach one of 
these. It was arranged that it was to be on the subject of “The Message 
of the Church to Labounng Men” Many of his supjporters from the worh- 
mg class were present. The text was from St Lukeiv, 18-21, “The Spirit 
of the Lord is upon me, because he hath anomted me to preach good tidmgs 
imto the poor . .” It did not contain any very startlmg sentiments. 
The preacher said tliat the busmess of the Christian priest was “to preach 
freedom, equahty, and brotherhood m the fullest, deepest, and widest 
meaning of those three great words”. But there was always a counterfat 
to those terms There were two freedoms — ^freedom for a man to do as he 
liked, and freedom to do what he ought. There wae two equahties — one 
reducing all intellects and characters to a dead level — the other “wherein 
each man had equal power to educate and use whatever faculties God had 
given lum Two brothahoods — one m which each man chooses who is to 
be his brother — the otha m which a man beheves that all are his brothers, 
by the i\all of God ” 

At the end, the Rector rose m his place and declared that, while he 
agreed -witli much that the preacher had said, it was his pamfiil duty to 
add that he believed much to be dangaous and much untrue. “He had 
been led to beheve that the sermon would have had an entirely diffaent 
character.”^ This was a scandalous and mexcusable proceedmg. Kmgsley 
had come to preach on tlie Rector’s mvitation, and he must have knoivn 
that the Christian Socialists held what wae then considaed advanced 
viei\'s. 

Kmgsley “discreetly bowed and said nothing”, which shoivs that, 
though fiery and imtable by nature, he had considaable self-command. 
But those of his sympathisers who wae present ivere wth difficulty re- 
stramed from disorderly conduct. Hearmg of the mcident, the Bishop of 
London, Dr Blomfield, whose failure to uphold Maurice in the matta 
of Ins dismissal from Kmg’s did him no credit, ivithout m akin g 
further mquiry forbade Kmgsley to preach in his diocese. In fact he acted 
m much the same way as Dr. Jelf did afterwards — ^he took action fiirst, 
and ascertamed the facts afterwards. Kmgsley requested him to suspend 
judgment tiH he had read the sermon. "When he had received and read it, 
he at once wthdrew the prohibition ^Vhetha he also did as was only 
nght and reproved the incumbent for his impropa conduct, we are not 
told Kmgsley’s workmg-class supporters hdd a demonstration on his 
behalf on Kennmgton Common. They even went so far as to propose that 
he should start “a free church mdependent of episcopal authority”. But, 
though he made j&iends ivith Nonconformists, he had no inchnation 

tMauncc m The Chmitan Soaalisi No one but Mauncc could hare “led bim to bcbe\'e, 
, anything about it, and Mauncc disclaimed having said anything about the content of the 
sermon m advance 
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towards schism, holding that no Church had greater jfreedom than the 
Church of England, which to a great extent 'was, and still is, true 

Kingsley’s feehngs about this mcident were expressed m a strange 
way. He returned home that evening “weaned and worn out” The same 
evemng he showed his family a poem which he had (it would seem) 
wntten doivn on his amval It was ‘The Three Fishers’ “and then he 
seemed able to put the matter aside, and the current of his life flowed 
on as before” 

That his thoughts should have recurred at that time to the tragic 
scenes which he had witnessed as a boy on the coast of North Devon 
shows how deeply, beneath a calm appearance, he was moved by this 
inadent. 
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ASSOCIATION— 'OUR ONLY HOPE’ 

Ludlow had personally investigated the experiments in Labour Co- 
partnership which Louis Blanc had imtiated in France, and it was he whc 
turned the attention of the Chnstian Sociahst group towards the ‘associ- 
ation’ of woiking men. Their enterpnse lasted for five or six years 
Kingsley took hide part in the organization and direction of tlie work, 
his contnbution bemg mainly hterary But he held that “Assoaation is 
our only hope” — ^for the salvation of industrial Bntam, that is to say. 
He admitted that he knew nothing about the practical workmg of the 
scheme, but his name was fiom the first connected with it, and has been 
ever smce History speaks of the Christian Soaahst movement promoted 
by ‘Maunce and il^ngsley’, or even ‘Kmgsley and Maurice’ In our own 
day their connexion ivith it is regarded as an honourable distmction; 
but Eangsley’s enemies called it ‘Parson Lot’s Scheme’, in tlie hope of 
discrediting the expenment at the outset In either case his name is irre- 
vocably associated both with the prmciples of Christian Sociahsm and 
wth tlie forlorn attempt made m Ae early fifties to put those prmciples 
into practice m the sphere of industry It ivill be well, therefore, to give a 
brief account of the practical experiment known to Km^ley’s circle as 
‘Association’. 

The object of the gioup was the regeneration of our mdustnal 
system and even of society generally, and they naturally turned to 
production first It was there that competition and the motive of self- 
mterest, which the laissez faire school commended, was most obviously 
dominant, with disastrous results to the hfe and welfare of the workman. 
It was there, too, that the sweating system began 

There are many possible foims of labour co-partnership, and most 
of them have been tned and found wanting The chief difficulty is the 
necessity for obtaimng capital, which no enterpnse, however co-operative, 
can avoid It is obvious that no group of workmen who propose to run 
a factory, or even a tailor’s shop of any size, can hope to provide the neces- 
sary capital for starting a productive enterpnse out of their ovm savmgs. 
They rmght borrow from benevolent sympathisers, and other working- 
class associations, such as benefit soaeties and trade umons,* and if 
such bodies had decided to finance the movement it would have had a 
good chance of success Were the capital to be provided "chantably by 
well-wishers, the lenders to receive no interest or share m the profits, 
It would do nothmg for the solution of the mdustnal problem It is a form 
of pubhc benevolence The' alternative is to conduct it on ordmary 
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‘capitalist’ lineSj and give the workmen a share m the profits, in which case 
it IS not labour co-partnership m the fullest sense The great problem, and 
one which has proved the nun of many, if not most, experiments of this 
kmd, IS about management. Are the workers — the ‘hands’ — to have any 
say m the management? Have they, or can they possibly acquire, the 
necessary experience and judgment to assist m the direction of a com- 
meraal enterprise, especially if it is on a large scale and needs the exercise 
of foresight^ Again, how is the shanng of profits to be arranged^ Will all 
share alike, or Ae mdustnous workman be paid on a higher scale than 
the shirker? If the latter, then who shall decide as to the ments of the 
vanous workmg shareholders m this respect'^ Such are only a few of the 
difficulties of this kmd of enterprise, and they are well known to 
students of pohtical economy 

The plan actually adopted was that loans should be made by sym- 
pathisers for startmg each enterprise In the first instance, until the 
‘Slaney Act* was passed, these funds had to be mvested in the manager, 
a most insecure method of procedure, but it was too expensive a procedure 
to obtam registration under the Jomt Stock Gompames Act Wages were 
paid on different scales according to the nature of the work,^ and profits, 
after settmg aside enough for workmg capital, were divided among 
members of the Association 

Dr Raven, m Christian Socialism, has argued that Ludlow, not Kings- 
ley or Maunce, deserves the title offoimder of the movement, and quotes 
Maunce’s son and biographer as havmg stated that “he brought m my 
father, by the force of his strong will, after the first meetmg had been 
held” Sir Norman Moore, m the article on Ludlow m The Dictionary of 
National Biography, has descnbed his relation to the other two chief foim- 
ders thus “Of the three, Ludlow seemed to me the gravest but less clear, 
Kmgsley the least profound Ludlow left me with a clear impression of 
the whole group, Maunce seemed fit to be his colleague, they seemed to 
have mysteries and arcana which Kmgsley held less senously In the 
Christian world I would have corapai-ed Ludlow and Maunce to holy 
abbots, Kmgsley to an itmerant preachmg fiaar, and Hughes to a lay- 
brother of some attainments ” The classification of the first two together 
IS perhaps a httle surpnsmg, for all the accounts of the movement suggest 
that Ludlow was intensely practical and busmess-hke, while Maunce 
was moving almost entirely m the region of the ethical and spintual 

After these three the next m importance was undoubtedly Edward 
Vansittart Nezile, the only man of wealth who joined the movement 
He spent it unspanngly on the cause, and sustamed very senous losses 
in tlie end He came late into the movement, and, unlike the other leaders, 
made no profession of orthodox churchmanship, though his rehgious 
sympathies were with them Like Ludlow, he was a hamster, <is also was 
F J FumivaU, who came m as a very young man, and wrote a pamphlet 
on “Association as a Necessary Part of Ghnstiamty”, but afterwards^ 

* In the model Constitution for Assoaations, set out m No V of Tracis on Chnsitan 
Socialism, “a penodical allowance representing the wages of the competitive system” is to 
be made, “accordmg to the talent and mdustry of the mdividual”, either by time or piece-work. 
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abandoned the religious basis of the social undertakings. Among others 
who subsequently joined, the most mterestmg persons were G. E. EUison, 
a member of Disraeh’s ‘Young England’ party, who held in pohtics the 
same kind of position that Khngsley came to adopt. But there does not 
seem to have been much intimate contact between the two. There was a 
Tractanan clergyman, which shows that the religious basis was not narrow 
or exclusive; and from the realm of letters were David Masson and A. H. 
Clough, the poet, who at many different times and places was to be found 
as the helper “of men contention-tost, of men who groan”.^ 

Lastly there were Darnel and Alexander Macmillan, who, startmg 
ivith bookshops in London and Cambridge, developed the busmess, with 
encouragement from Maunce and some financial assistance from Arch- 
deacon Hare, mto one of tlie greatest publishing firms. They became 
Kmgsley’s regular publishers.^ 

The first experiment m Association was in the tailoring trade. Early 
in 1849, a Chartist tailor, Walter Cooper, had come to hear Maurice 
preach at Lincoln’s Inn He explained to Ludlow that he had been 
“driven mto infidehty from the feehng that there were no Ghnstians to 
meet the wants of the mmd”. On Cooper’s suggestion, Maunce and 
Ludlow were invited to meet and discuss social questions with a number 
of Chartists kt a London coffee-house. The meetmgs seem to have been 
successful on the whole, though one nearly termmated in a not It was 
arranged by Maunce and his friends that the National Anthem should be 
sung at the end of the meeting. There were loud protests from many of the 
Chartists when it began, and Tom Hughes at once jumped on a chair and 
offered to fight anyone who hissed at the Queen, "^^efrier through fear of 
so muscular a champion or not, the mcident ended without disaster. 
These meetmgs were contmued for some time, and through them the 
Chnstian Socialists were enabled to gain some understanding of the views 
of Chartists and other London wor^ng men. 

Walter Cooper was appointed manager of the first co-operative under- 
taking of the group, the Association of Workmg Tailors m Castle Street. 
There is no mention of him in Letters and Memories. In fact Mrs KLings- 
ley exhibits m tlie book a tendency to avoid anything scandalous, and 
Cooper, though he seems to have begun well, was afterwards found guilty 
of fraudulent mismanagement He must not be confused ivith Thomas 
Cooper, Ghardst, shoemaker, and poet, the author of a poem which had 
some vogue, ‘The Smcide’s Purgatory’, described by Kmgsley as 
‘bnUiant’. Thomas floated a penodical called Cooper’s Journal^ m which 
he preached the doctrmes of Strauss’ Leben Jesu to workmg men. Kmgsley 
became mterested m him, and they exchanged many letters on the sub-" 
ject of Chnstian Theology, till eventually Cooper was won over to the 
orthodox- creed He was almost certainly the ongmal of Alton Locke, as 
Miss Thorp has shown by the many comcidences betiveen the novel and 
^ TSe Life of Thomas Cooper, Written by Himself (1872). But it must have been 

^ Matthw Arnold, Thyrsts 

’ ^^'0^k of hjs which they published svas the not very successful Platonic dialogue 

Phacthon Westward Ho ' was the first novel for tvhich they Vrere responsible. 
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&om Cooper, v.ho, as &r zs is ascertainable,^ v.zs no relation to 

Thomas, that Kingsle}' obtained the details of the tailoring ‘slop shops’ 
for his pamphlet C/isap Ckthts and Kavij. and for the description of the 
tahoring shop m Alton Loche The pamphlet, v.hich v, as published in the 
series of Tracis on Cfmslum Socialism^ and later prefeed as an introduction 
to the no% el, describes an appalling condition of ss*. eating in the clothing 
trade, erven among ‘fashionable’ tailoTS The ‘slop’ s^-stem y,as a process 
of sv'. eating within r.v eating , for clothes v- ere ^'en out to an interm cdiar}', 
v.ho subdivided the job among various small v.'orhers Sometimes there 
would be several intermediaries before it came dowii to the ultimate 
sv'. eated w orher, who stitched and hemmed, or sew'cd on buttons^ w orHng 
a sev en-day weeh for the merest pittance, and if they' complained of the 
conditioxis — ^“"WelL, tale it or leave it, there’s another will be glad of the 
job if you don’t want it,*’ At the top of the tree was usually a Je-.v, who 
might be seen driving out in a well-appointed carriage One of these is 
related to ha^'e started as a street-reller of sponges 

Similar conditions obtained in many trades — the matchmakers and 
the chainmalers for ezample — even within our memory', till the estab- 
lishment of 'Wages Boards at the instance of the Anti-Sv. eating League in 
1909. Such le^ladan Ir* Parhament, however, was tmthinlable in those 
days, when even Gladstone refused to consider any measure which 
would interfere with the SD-called Ifreedom of the worhman ‘'to sell his 
labour in the dearest marl'et’, and of the employer ‘'to buy it in the - 
cheapen”. 

Other trades in which Associations were formed — ail of them in 
London — v/ere shoemalen, buBders, pianoforte-malers, and balers. 
On the women's side were two Associations of Needier-, 'omen, among the 
supporters of one of them being Lord Shafttc'bury’, Later the movement 
spread to the pro-inces through the aid of an Ov','emte socialist and 
master-tailor, LJoyd-Jones, who had connemons v.ith the industrial parts 
of the North. The Z lanchester IVorling Hatters’ Association, --.hich v.as 
' aShated to the Christian Sociahst foundation, carried on till 1S73. 

In 1850 an important Committee was appointed Ir* the House of 
Commons to enquire into ‘‘investments of the sa'ings of the middle and 
V orldng classes”. The Christian Socialists tool: the opportunity to present 
the case for .As'ociations and w ere able to giv e v'aluable evidence gathered 
b*, them in the course of their conferences with worinng men. hlost 
important :.'.as the support given ir John Stuart Z liil He " as of opinion 
that there w as no more bencSciai v.Vy in which the savings of the v, or’ing 
classes could 'oe invested than in co-optratr. e associations . . . ‘ provided 
alv ays that experience should shov. that these associations can deep 
together”, 

_One obstacle, hov-.e- cr, appeared. The;' mutt be legally corporate 
'boc.-n, and this could not be eriected v.itho'ut over,-, helming coct. 
Ludlo-A v,as by' the group to drav, up a draft ET. In 1852 Mr 

Slare; f'le cnairman of the former comsnir.ee. obtained a ne*- com- 
niittee to consider the lav, of partnership; and in the same year the 
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Conservative govaiimeiit of Lord Derby facilitated the passing of a 
pnvatc Blip which enabled the Associations, after some shght modifica- 
tion m their constitution, to set theii finances on a securer basis. The 
cwdcncc given before tlic committee by tlic Glmstian Sociahsts, mainly 
their legal members, did much to advcitisc tlic movement and make it 
respected in the eyes of the public, who had lutherto regarded it as 
“rc\ olutionar)' and seditious conspiracy” 

Hughes said in his preface to Alton Locke tliat tlic movement towards 
Association developed “in two directions, and by two distinct mctliods — 
represented respectively by tlic amalgamated Trades Umons and the 
Co-operative Societies” These lines of approach were to be brought 
togctlicr under tlic Louis Blanc plan, winch aimed at converting each 
trade ultimately into one vast co-operative society and trade umon 
combined 

The umons had already showi some interest m co-operative produc- 
tion, and in 1851 the first step was taken towards the consohdation of 
labour by tlic fusion of all, or nearly all, the engmeermg and iron- 
working trades m tlic “Amalgamated Society of Engmeers”. Delegates 
were sent by die new society to die Counal of Promoters of Working 
Men’s Associations to consult diem as to die policy of mvestmg some of 
dicir "surplus funds in co-operative production associations for dieir own 
members, and die Amalgamated Society resolved to invest 0,000 in 
such businesses Plans were set on foot for the purchase of the Windsbr 
Ironworks in Liverpool, a big undertaking which would have required 
an initial capital of ^1(^50,000 Tlus would have been an invaluable oppor- 
tumty for testing the possibihty of associative working on a large scale, 
but die whole scheme was killed by die outbreak of the great engmeermg 
strike m 1852 

The issues of the dispute were the questions of overtime and piece- 
work, and It must be remembered drat the normal workmg day was 
twelve hours, so that the imposition of overtime was a much more senous 
burden than it is today But die employers, who were thoroughly alarmed 
at the recent amalgamation, made it an opportumty for a fight to the 
death with die trade umons They declared that no striker would be 
reinstated unless he signed an undertakmg not to belong m future to any 
trade union Ludlow, Hughes, and Neale, convmced of the mjustice of 
die employers’ position on every count, proceeded to support the men’s 
cause with the utmost vigour Unfortimately, m three months’ time more 
than the whole of the Amalgamated Society’s surplus funds had been 
expended on strike pay, and an ignoihmious and complete surrender 
took place But Neale, with the assistance of his cousm A A Vansittart, 
set up works m East London for the benefit of members of the A S E 
These flourished at flrst, but when they were m difficulties a few years 
later the Umon refused to help, and they were closed with great financial 
loss to their promoters This was the more deplorable because just after 
the end of die stake the Executive of the Umon had passed a resolution 
“that hostile resistance of Labour against Capi tal is not calculated to 

^ Industnal and ProMdent Partnerships Bill See Life of Matirice, u, 51-3 an/i 1 19-21 
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enhance the condition of the labourer”, and that their efforts for tlie future 
should be devoted to “promoting the system of self-employment in associ- 
ative workshops” ^ 

The opmions of the other members of the group iVere divided Some 
were for concihation, others advised less courageously that advantageous 
offers made by mdividual firms should be accepted, a course which natur- 
ally made for the disruption of the trade umons ^ Maunce himself took 
the strange view that if the men were beaten it would be an example to 
impress pubhc opinion m their favour, as had happened in the case of 
Hampden and Ship Money Kmgsley thought it inadvisable to mterfere; 
first, because they had not sufficient knowledge of the matter, secondly, 
because in his opmion the workmen were on the wrong tack They ought, 
he wrote, to argue that they had a nght to be protected against unskilled 
labour, which came m and used the tools and machmery in which skilled 
labour had often invented the improvements, thereby increasmg the 
profits He added that the Manchester School would complam that the 
Ghnstian Sociahsts were mterfermg with the men’s independence and 
self-help, and, when they set up co-operative workshops, turn roimd and 
say, “Tlie men can’t be mdependent of capitahsts ” What they mean is 
that “the men shall be mdependent of everyone but themselves . the 
slaves of capitahsts” ^ 

Moreover, the strikers were “not distressed needlewomen or slop- 
workers, but men capable of lookmg after themselves Our busmess 
IS to tell the truth about them and fight manfully with our pens for them ” 
But he suggested that the group should only fight for the men m pro- 
portion as they became Associates Altogether it is rather a confused 
position For the purposes of the pubhc he summed up his views m a 
pamphlet, Who Are the Friends of Order ^ 

But, though he could use such strong words to and about employers, 
Kmgsley never had much behef in the trade umons, and above ^ hated 
the idea of strikes, wluch he regarded as a tyraimical method of deahng 
with industnal disputes “Emigrate, but never strike” was his formula, 
which seems like a counsel of despair At the same time he made sugges- 
tions towards what has been the modem solution “I look forward to 
a time m which such thmgs will be righted by a general labour-news* 
and wages arbitration ” 

It was the violent action which so often accompamed stakes at that 
time that he so much deplored Were not the leaders of the unions capable 
of putting down such abuses^ Possibly, as a country parson, he was a httle 
foreign to the reality ofmdustaal disputes “With the demand of the work- 
men on their masters,” he wrote, “we have had simply nothmg to do, 
except, that is, to get a fair heanrtg for the men ” He attacked the pnn- 
aple that a “man can do what he hkes ivith his own”, as being the maxim 
of a master of slaves “Proudhon’s Qid^t-ce-gue la Propniti contains no 

^ Ra'i’cn, CknsUan Soaalism, p 255 The facts m this simunary of the history of the stnie 
fawt mainly been obtamed from Dr Raven’s book. 

• Life of Mamet, 11, 103 

• LM , 1, 311-13 

• By this obscure expression did he mean something hke ‘Labour Exchange’? 
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such anarchic doctrine as tins ” As to the principle of Association, “the 
employer hires his capital as well as his workmen, why should not the 
workman lure tlie capital and be an employer too^” 

In tlie history of the mneteentli century it was distributive, not pro- 
ductive, co-operation tliat succeeded The Christian Sociahsts were less 
interested in this side of the movement, but tliey did not ignore it Largely 
in order to secure leasonably cheap and unadulterated goods for the' 
Associates, Neale estabhshed -a. central co-operative agency in London 
to act as a marketing centre for the goods produced by the Associations, 
as well as to provide them ivitli tlieii necessities To a certain extent it 
may be regarded as the forerunner of the Co-operative Wholesale Society 
of today, and Kingsley felt sure that if the metliod of the People’s Stores 
at Rochdale were generally earned out, “the saving to wages, to pubhc 
honesty, and (considenng the present adulteration of goods) to pubhc 
healtli, would be immense Piesent-day cntics, take note' 

The Associations faded ratliei suddenly after two or three years’ 
runmng, with the exception of tlie Atlas Engineering Worlds wluch Neale 
kept gomg against immense difficulties for several years after the dissolu- 
tion of the other enterpnses He is said to have lost upwards of ^60,000 
altogetlier The causes of failure were many The managers were often 
incompetent, and sometimes dishonest Cooper, the manager of the first 
Tailors’ Association, gave, as we have seen, a bad example m this 
respect There was often an internal dispute as to the distnbution of the 
profits Eventually the Central Board regulated these matters and fixed 
the pnees which should be charged by different Associations m the same 
trade, for attempts at competition between the Assbciations themselves' 

' were made here and there Maunce wrote of “the godless, warnng ten- 
dencies in each of our hearts, wluch are keeping us apart, and making 
co-operation impossible ”2 Possibly the promoters, who were almost 
entirely professional men, had not tlie necessary busmess experience , and 
specially trained managers were needed to make such experiments 
possible 

In 1857 Kingsley wrote that the Associations had failed, “because 
tlie working men are not fit for them, I confess” But he did not cease to^ 
believe that tlieir pnnciple was right, nor_ could he see Jiow they had m- 
fhnged any law of nature For he held strongly that the ‘laws’ of pohtical 
economy, as generally conceived by the laissez faire school, weie not laws 
of nature m the proper sense This view, as we shall see, he elaborated 
at some length m his maugural lecture as Professor of History at Cam- 
bridge The privilege of man, he held, was “to counteiact one law of 
nature by another” He added that he had learned “pnceless truths” m 
the course of his work for the Associations ® 

He further set down m a letter to -a Manchester manufacturer _thc 
reasons in detail why, m his opmion, the Associations had failed 

“As for the prospects of ‘Association’, on which you touch so fauly and 

JLM, 1,474 
® Life of Maunce^ u. 77 
’ L M , u, 35-7 
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fiom Bidefordj where he was spending tlie spnng for Ins wife’s healtli, and 
gathenng loc^ colour for Westward Ho “and you are the man to get it 
done . . but I am shut up like any Jerenuah here, living on the news- 
papers and my old Ehzabetlian books’’.^ 

His name appeared among the promoters and he was a member of 
tlie first Council of tlie College, but he does not appear to have taken 
much active part m its educational work, no doubt for the same reason 
tliat prevented him fiom taking much part m the work of the Associations 
— his pansh work, his novel-miting, and his pupils 

W R Greg, receiving Alton Locke in the Edinburgh, made a searching 
criticism of the punciple of Association “The advocates of Association 
as a cure for competition,” he wrote, “are caught between the horns of a 
dilemma, wluch half hfr. Eangsley’s sagacity, if umted wth a less vivid 
fancy and a less copious vocabulary, would from tlie first enable him to 
see — m case you have many Assoaations, you retam all the evils of com- 
petition , m case you merge tliem all into one, you encounter all tlie evils 
of monopoly ” A reply was made to the review by Furmvall in The 
Christian Socialist The pnces of the manufactured article were, he pointed 
out, controlled by the Central Board But it may be doubted whether 
that answer was sufficient Supposing die trade umons had senously taken 
up co-operative production, and succeeded m dnvmg die capitalist out 
of the field, was there no danger of monopoly and its attendant evils? 
To that, no doubt, the reply would have been that the object of the Associ- 
ations was to conduct industry on ChnsUan pnnciples, which would have 
excluded the possibihty of plundering the pubhc by means of monopoly 
Greg might still have remained unconvinced , Holyoake on die other hand, 
from a different angle, maintained that die Associates ivere m reahty 
just competitive and profit-making establishments as much as the ordinary 
firms which made no parade of Christian principle. 

In 1850 there were new hterary enterprises on behalf of the Associa- 
tions A senes was brought out of Tracts on Christian Socialism, followed 
later by Tracts by Christian Soaalists, and Politics for the People ivas aban- 
doned m favour of ajoumal with a rather wider appeal called The Christian 
\ Socialist, which was to sen^e also as the organ of the Soaety for the Pro- 
motion of Workmg Men’s Associations Like Politics each issue had eight 
pages, but the pages of The Christian Soaalist were twice the size (quarto) 
Kingsley’s ideas for its contents were that it should “touch the workman 
at aU his points of mterest First and foremost at Association , but also 
at pohtical nghts as grounded on the Chnstian idea of the Church and on 
the historic facts of the Anglo-Saxon race; then National Education, 
Samtary and Dwelhng-house Reform, the Free Sale of Land, and corres- 
pondmg Reform of the Land-Laws, moral improvement of the family 
relation, pubhc places of recreation, on wluch pomt I am very earnest ” 
But when the time came, he found that pressure of work at home made 
other calls on his time embarrassmg 

' We see him down at Eversley m 1851 absorbed m Hypatia, trymg hard 
to earn enough to keep the fami ly gomg and send his son to a good 
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school — longing to hve m two worlds for more) at once but warned b) 
the lesson of his brealdown two years before not to attempt the impossible 
He w.ntes to Ivlaurice on January' i6 ‘ I don't knov ho\. far I shall be 
able to write much for The Chnslian Socialist Don’t fanej that I am cither 
laz}' or afraid But if I do not use my pen to the uttermost m earmng my 
daily bread, I shall not get through this -^ear *’ His income had already 
been reduced by £cloo per annum bv his resignation of the clerkship in 
Holv Orders of St, Luke s Chelsea As this was a smccure. he did not feel 
morally justified in holding it longer. He had felt it necessar , too to 
return ten per cent of his tithes owing to the agricultural distress His 
a\ ailable mcome v as onl^ £400 “I cannot reduce my chandes^ and I am 
dns en either to gi\ e up my curate, or to vntc.*’ 

StilL, he did contnve to exercise a Hgorous pen on behalf of the cause 
Unequal m quahts, shorn of the extremer resoluDonary language of 
Politics i\hich had proioLed so much resentment m Church and Press, 
‘Parson Lots’ second venture occupies no httle space m the pages of The 
Christian Socialist 

To the first series of the magazine in 1850-51 his chief contributions 
were four numbers on ‘ The Fnmle\ Murder’ , eight on “Bible Pohtics 
or “God justified to the people’’ aIt Holies Rector of Frimle}*. Surres', 
had been murdered bT.* a gang v ho called themsehes “Rogues Harbour’, 
•"nth their headquarters at Gmldford, It \,as the occasion on vhich 
El ersle)' Rectory, only some dozen miles distant from Frimley. had been 
barricaded against possible assault- Kingsle)' took the opportumt}* to 
pomt the social and pohtical moral of such outrages '^S’hat made them 
possible^ He described the condition of the hop-picLers who squatted m 
foul camps, dens of filth and immoraliU' Some had formerly infested the 
immediate neighbourhood of the episcopal palace at Faimham, until 
Bishop ^Vilberforce, more consoous of frts social duties had a sort of 
hostel built for them IVere not such soaal abuses the consequence, of 
larsezfairel Those who held that doctrine were “hke anatomists vho 
should try to prove them scientific knowledge by cursing a doctor for 
mterfermg ’ nth the irresistible laws of nature ^'.hen he attempted to set 
a broken \e^ or heal an ulcerous intestine , Economic lav cannot do duty 
for moral lavr “ITie blood of good Mr Holies cnes from the groimd, 
not raereh' against these three poor untaught barbarians, but "against 
the conceited and boastful soaety vhich ailo"..-5 the possibihti- of such 
mens existence,’’ « 

On his longest contnbution it will not be necessary to dwell “Bible 
Pohtics’’ opened with the same theme that he had broached m Politics 
Jot the People But in de»'eloping thertheme of God s prerrident deahnss with 
humamty, as seen m both Old and Xer.* Testaments and throughout 
history to the piresent dav. he justified the extermination of the Canaanites 
by the Jei'.s This was too much for many of his working-class readers, 
and produced some vigorous interchange of letter and reply, TTie Jerws, 
he argued, may have been right or vnrong. God allow ed them to extermin- 
ate the Canaamtes just as He aUo'ws v.ohes in France to exterminate 
children j and m the case of the Canaamtes the destro'^ ed v, ere w orse 
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the destroyer Yes, but in the book of Joshua the Israehtes were com- 
manded by God to do it— and to that objection Kmgsley, who did not 
accept any sort of “higher criticism” even of the Old Testament, had no 
adequate reply “What, do you then justify conquest^” “God forbid, 
if you mean conquests undci taken by the ambition or avarice of 
men My object is to justify God and the Bible, nbt England and 
the Jews ” 

The most important of ‘Parson Lot’s’ contributions was My Political 
Creed It happened to appear' m the same number (14 December, 1850) 
as an article by Ludlow on True Demociay^ which began, “The truest 
democracy appears to me to be sociahsm ” Tlus seems to be in contrast, 
if not in conflict, wdi Kongsley’s opemng fanfare “Having been accused 
of revolutionar)' pnnaples, I beg to state that I am a monarchist, and that 
so strong a one diat I am mchned to prefer, foi an old countr^^ at any rate, 
a despotism to a lepubhc, a rule wluch is above all classes and interests, 
to one which ivill become, as m America, the puppet of die Press, or, as 
m so-called monarchic England, die slave of the moneyed classes I beheve 
that as, wTdiout the complete enfranchisement of die people, diere can 
be no nghteous and Cliristian monarchy, so without monaichy diere can 
be no enfranchisement of die people I beheve die Crown has now too 
litde, not too much poiver tiiat the anaent balance between King, 
Lords, and Commons is destroyed , diat the only element of Enghsh society 
no\s' represented m eithei house, or by die Queen’s mimstry, is Capital 
It monopohzes die whole representation ” But to revolution by physical 
force he is utterly opposed It ivould be mmous to pooi as well as nch 
He concludes “Finally I beheve diat die modem French dogma 
that die w'lll of the people is die source of power is Athastic in dieory 
and impossible m practice as die histor)'^ of France foi the last two 
years has sufficiently proved I beheve theie is no audionty but of 
God” 

Perhaps no passage bettei illustrates Dr Martmeau’s remark about 
Kingsley that “die trudis ivluch move him most he reads oflT at a glance; 
and the attempt to exliibit diem to others as the result of mteUectual 
elaboration naturally fails.”^ ‘Parson Lot’ accurately diagnoses die defects 
of the soaal and political evils of England in Ins day, but his leraedies are 
consistent neither ivith one another nor with ivhat he has elseivhere stated 
“There can be no nghteous and Glinstian monarchy wndiout the full 
enfranchisement of die people” — Well, enfranchise them fuUy now — ^No ' 
“if, as at present, any class remains unenfranchised, I beheve diat such 
a state wall ultimately be found to have been for their good, a wLolesome, 
necessary and dmnely appointed preparation for enfranchisement ” 
The balance of die constitution is destioyed and Paihament monopolized 
by Capital — ^Yes, and I am prepared to resort to a despotism, if necessary, 
to restore it The Bible is the charter of democracy — ^Then )aiu beheve 
in die sovereignty of die people, as a sacred pionciple^ — ^By no means, 
I beheve in the sovereignty of God alone ' — and so on 

Th e second senes, which began m July, 1851, reverted to the eight 

^ Quoted m full m Chap \u of this book, p 176 
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pages octavo Politics ‘Parson Lot’s’ chief contnbuUons were (i) three 
papers called ‘The Long Game’, m support of the pnnciplc of Association, 
and (2) a story called “The Nun’s Pool” 

“The Long Game” contained little of importance, but \sc turn the 
pages of r//e Chnsiian Socialist, and lo, “The Three Fishers”, like a delicately 
coloured and convoluted shell among a tangle of seaweed Uirow n up by 
a storm Whs there ever a writer more versatile^ The poems he contnbuted 
to this magazine are all senous The doggerel has gone In its place is the 
apocal^'ptic mood of “The Day of the Lord” 


Gather you, Gather you, hounds of hell — 

Famine, and Plague and War, 

Idleness, Bigotry, Cant, and Misrule, 

Gather, and fall in the snare ' 

Hirehng and Mammomte, Bigot and Knave, 

Crawl to the battle field, sneak to your grave, 

In the Day of tlie Lord at Hand 

“The Nun’s Pool” has some importance, as being perhaps his earliest 
work of fiction It was offered to Maunce for Politics, but rejected as too 
dangerous The story is referred to m Tcast, and possibly it tsas Kingsley’s 
tnal run — the first time he felt his feet in narrative prose apart from the 
attempts of childhood It is good narram'c, but the reason %\hy Maunce 
rejected it was probably because it opened tnth tlic secret lo\c-making 
of a yeoman (tvho professes Lutheran principles and tlicrcfore thinks 
monkish voivs not binding) ivith a young nun w'hosc only profession of 
pnnciple is that natural desires are implanted by God, not the dc\Tl — ^in 
short, that they were made to be gratified, and this she has come to realize 
Maunce was no doubt nght in anticipating that the Guardian and its 
sateUites would have seized on this and denounced it as immoral As it w as, 
by the time “The Nun’s Pool” actually appeared, the Guardian had fleshed 
Its teeth on Teast, which had been published m book form m May of the 
same year, and the controversy had died down The story may have 
escaped the notice of the Puseyite reviewers 

On 28 June, i’852, he bade farewell to the journal, then expunng 
fi'om financicd starvation, in a poem entitled (as it appears m tlie collected 
Poems) “On the Death of a Certain Journal” It was in the metre and 
style oi In Memonam, conteunmg at least one distinct echo of Tennyson’s 
poem 


So die, thou child of stormy daivn. 

Thou -winter flower, forlorn of nurse, 
Chilled early by the bigot’s curse. 

The pedant’s frown, the worldhng’s yaivn 


But, the poem continues, its roots will endure and may yet “bud to 
flower and fimt again” m otiier lands. 
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A CHANGING OUTLOOK 

It is plain that Kingsley’s pohtical opinions undenvent some modifications 
dunng the latter part of his life With people of his ardent and impiilsi\ e 
nature tins is almost certain to happen Years brmg greater responsibility 
and with them caution , there is a tendency to make the best of existing 
institutions rather than attempt to bung m ‘socialism in our time’ 
But he was a man of \ery vaned outlook and temperament, mvohnng 
mward contradictions Hughes remarks, “He was by nature and educa- 
tion an aristocrat m the best sense of the word, “behenng, that a landed 
aristocracy ivas a blessmg to the country, and that no country' ivould gam 
the highest hberty ivithout such a class, holdmg its own position firmly, 
but in x)Tnpathy wath the people ” It was, he says, a tiral to Rmgsley to 
find himself m opposition to scientific men and economists, as well as to 
traders and employers of labour Not that he refiained from speakmg 
plam and direct ivords to the latter class ivhen he thought that the} neg- 
lected their duties to their workpeople, as his correspondence mth a 
Manchester manufacturer shows ^ He asked him if ‘the commutation 
of profits’ (i e wages) w'as fairly earned out, when the master’s share 
raised him to ever}^ luxury, ivliile the man remamed -where he ivas, and 
must remam so as a class — ^for no abstinence from drink would give him 
a chance of developmg his fortimes, similar (m its degree) to that ivhich 
his master had At the time he was unaware that his correspondent was a 
manufacturer 

Hn admitted that (to quote his owm worch) “we have not yet reached 
the true aristocracy, -^vhen the apta-oi [aristoi], the best men, shall have the 
government of the countr}’^ ” Alore than once he shoivs a leamng toivards 
Plato’s speaally tramed ‘Guardians’ as the nght solution of the problem 
of government. He sometimes had to suffer fools m the shape of the cranks ^ 
Avho alivays dog the social reformer, for Hughes tells us that the pro- 
moters of Associations ivere often “bearded men, vegetarians and other _ 
eccentnc persons” 

He W'as probably expressmg a permanent opmion, not a change of 
■vieiv, Avhen fie A\Tote m 1851 that he w'as opposed to a \ orkmen nsmg above 
their class A tailor, or a costermonger, ‘^can be ever}' mch of him a samt 
and scholar” He Avent further, m one of his sermons, Avhen he said that 
he had seen among plam sailors and labourmg men “as perfect gentlemen 
(of God’s sort) as man need see” ® John hlartmeau Avas mchned to think 

^ L- , 1, 474-76 

- StmonsfoT the Tima, p a68, (c.p LM ,1, 247) 
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that the radicahsm of Kingsley’s earlier caicer was due to lus conviction 
of the indifference of the legislature and lus sympathy with the suffciing 
poor, but that in his latei years some definite change took place in lus 
pohtical outlook, it may be because the legislature had become less m- * 
different At any rate, Kingsley was not, m those later j-ears, at open ivar 
\\itli tlie outside ^\orld— politicians and press, and still more wtli the 
rehgious world — as Martincau had knowi liim m carher days The strong- 
est testimony to a change of \icw is to be found in lus declaiation^ made 
in 1855 in a letter to Hughes “If I have held back from the Sociahst 
movement, it has been because I have seen tliat the ^vorld was not going 
to be set nght m any such rose-pink way, excellent as it is, and tliat theie 
arc hca\ \ arrears of destruction to be made up before construction can 
c\ en begin , and I wanted to see what those arrears ivcrc. And I do see a 
little At least I see that tlie old phoenux must burn, before the new one 
can nse out of its ashes ” 

It is difficult to decide what he means by “tlie Sociahst movement”. 
He had never been an advocate of State Socialism If he means Chiistian 
Sociahst, he must refer to the disillusionment caused by the associative 
experiments in their latter stages." 

Hughes's Picfator)'' Jtlcmoir to tlie new' edition Of Alton Locke, pubhshed 
111 1879, not only gives cHdcncc of a general behef that Kingsley’s view's 
changed in a conscri'ativc direction, but is almost entirely dci oted to a 
refutation of it He quotes from tlie obituary' notice w'hich appeared m 
The Times on Kingsley’s dcatli “He w'as understood,” said the article, 
“to be tlie ‘Parson Lot’ of those Politics for the Pioplc w'luch made no httlc 
noise m their time, and as ‘Parson Lot’ he declared m burning language 
tliat to lus mind tlie fault in the ‘People’s Charter’ w’as that it did not go 
nearly far enough ” “And so,” said Hughes, “the w'ritcr turns away, as 
do most of lus brctlircn, lca\'ing probably some such impression as this on 
the minds of most of tlicir readers, ‘Young men of pow'cr and gemus are 
apt to start w'lth wild notions He w'as no exception , “Parson Lot’s” savings 
and doings may w'cll be pardoned for w'hat Charles ICingsley said and 
did in after years , so let us drop a decent curtain over tliem, and pass on ’ ” 
He adds “If it w'crc only as a protest against tlie suriout point de zcle spirit, 
against w'hich it w'as one of Charles Kingsley’s cluef tasks to fight w'ltii all 
his strength, it is w'cll that the facts should be set nght ” Does he make 
out lus case^ Tliose w'ho are interested should read tlie w'hole Preface 
The facts there given cover the penod 1848-56 One tlung is certam 
Kingsley never gave up his position that a Chnsttan countr}' ivas bound 
in duty to give a fair w'age for a fair day’s work, to give a man a samtaiy' 
dw'ellmg and the opportumty to bnng up a family in decency All tliat 
IS noticeable is an increasing emphasis on the conservative side of his behef 
— ^in the wtues of the Bntish squirearchy and peerage, for example — and 
a weakemng of his behef m democracy 

But the ivamng of his acm'ities on behalf of tlie Christian Soaahst 
Group W'as not, in the first instance at least, due to a change of mmd 
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We have seen that in the years which succeeded the appearance of Politics 
for the People he was occupied not only with his parish, but with novel- 
^v^tlng and pnvate tuition for the maintenance of his family His health 
was never really strong, and to keep up -with the work of the Associations 
and the Christian Soaahst movement generally was physically beyond 
him He wote to Hughes m 1851, “If Idiad 100,000 I’d have and should 
have [sic] staked and lost it all m 1848-50 I should, Tom, for my heart 
was and is in it, and you’ll see it wiU beat yet ” Nevertheless we have 
Kingsley’s own words m testimony to his change of opmion rvith regard 
to democracy, both in the passage quoted above and m the reasons he 
gave, as mentioned m the last chapter, for the ultimate failure of the 
Assoaations 

As to the suffrage, he had by 1867 reached the same stage as Disraeh, 
who in that year earned the second Reform Act — or had Disraeh ‘edu- 
cated’ him along \vith the Tory party^ In January, 1867 — ^that is to say, 
between the rejection of Gladstone’s Reform Bill and the passmg of 
Disraeh’s Act (‘the dishing of the Whigs’) Kingsley gave four lectures 
on ‘The Ancien Regime’ as it existed in France before the revolution 
His mam object was to prove that the defect of that regime was that it 
was based on caste, which, he thought, no longer existed m England In 
the introduction he apphed the moral to the contemporary demand for 
the extension of the suffiage in England He mamtained that there existed 
m England at the time of writing, as far as he knew, no one of those evils 
which brought about the French Revolution — “no wide-spread misery, 
and no ivide-spread discontent, among the classes who hve by hand- 
labour” The legislation of the last generation had been steadily urfavour 
of the poor, as against the nch There was a nunonty of malcontents, but 
far fewer than in 1848, and their habits and notioiis were “temperament- 
ally ahen to that of the average Englishman” His mam argument for 
the extension of the suffrage was that every man who is adnutted to the 
vote IS “one more person withdrawn from the temptation to disloyalty ” 
Every Englishman, he held, was conservative by nature, “slow to form 
an opimon , cautious in puttmg it mto effect , patient under evils which 
seem irremediable, persevermg m abolishing such as seem remediable, 
and then only too ready to acqiuesce in the earhest practical result, to 
‘rest and be thankful’ ” Like Matthew Arnold^ he thought the Englishman 
generally too dull to take m a great idea, and, if he did take it in, too 
selfish to apply it to any interest but his own 

If, he concluded, at that moment the Englishman demanded an 
extension of the suffrage eagerly and even violently, the wser statesman 
would give at once, gracefully and generously, what the Englishman 
would certainly obtain one day, if he had set his mind on it The very 
negative character of the reasons advanced for the change is noticeable 
One wonders, too, when he demes the existence of widespread misery 
and discontent, whether his knowledge of the working classes of the towns 

he u indebted to Arnold for this The first senes of Essetys w CnUnsm had appeared 
Culture and Anarcl^, which Kingsley admired, was yet to come The point 
about the jeJmbness of the Engluhman in applying ideas 13 certainly lOngsIcy’s o^ m 
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was tlie same as when he had attended tlie meetings ^^ith Chartists m 
Cranboume Street The whole essay is charactcnstic of tlie later Kirlgsley, 
wth something of his old enthusiasm for reform here and tliere appearing, 
but tempered ^\'lth an increased respect for the aristocracy. 

There is, moreover, definite ewdence of a move away from democracy 
in a letter iviitten in 1866 to Professor Lorimer of Edinburgh. He is 
cnticizmg tlie doctrine tliat all rricn are born “congemtally equal” “I 
have some nght,” he says, “to speak on this subject, as I held that doctrine 
strongly myself m past years, and was cured of it, m spite of its seeming 
justice and chanty, by tlie harsh school of facts Nearly a quarter of a 
centur^f spent in educating my panshioncrs and cxpencnce ivitli my own ^ 
and other’s cluldren . have taught me tliat tlicrc are congemtal 
differences and hereditary tendencies which defy all education from 
circumstances, whetlier for good or c\'il ” There folloivs a slightly vulgar 
and not ver^^ comincmg defence of tlie House of Lords, as “representing 
every silver fork in Great Bntain”. That is to say tlicy represent indirectly 
“all heritable pioperty, real or personal, and also all heritable products 
of moral civilization, such as hereditaiy^ independence, chivalr)^ etc ” 
Nemesis came of such talk m that it provided the pubhc for some time 
ivith their typical picture of Kingsley. For in his latter days, and particu- 
larly m obituary notices such as tliat which appeared in The Times, there 
was a tendency to slur over tlie bolder democratic Kingsley of Politics for 
the People, and even the hard words wluch he used to speak m the course 
of his samtary campaign against oivners of slum property, insamtary 
country cottages and tlie like 

In 1857 he ivrote to John BuUar, “I see one work to be done ere I 
die in which nature must be counteracted, lest she prove a curse and 
a destroyer, not a blessing and a mother , and that is Samtaiy^ Reform . . . 

If I can help to save tlie fives of a few thousand workmg people and their 
children, I may earn the blessing of God ” 

Tliere were various outbreaks of cholera m England, some of which 
spread throughout the country^ during the ’forties and ’fifties of the last 
century Eversley had had its share of it The first was at the end of 1848, 
and, when Kingsley returned from wmtermg m Devonslure, he preached 
a senes of sermons, aftenvards pubhshed under the title, Who Causes 
Pestilence ^ He could not endure to hear such affhctions spoken, of as 
divine visitations, when it really lay within tlie power of men to prevent 
--them As he desenbed it in Two Tears Ago, he found the poor in general 
utterly fatalistic about illness 

It had been proposed tliat there should be a day of national fast and 
confession of national sms Kmgsley opposed it “Did tliey”, he asked m 
one of his sermons, “repent of tlie covetousness, the tyranny, the careless- 
ness, which m most great towns, and in too many villages also, forces 
the poor to five in undrained, stiflmg hovels, unfit for hogs^” He was 
dehghted when Lord Palmerston refused to proclaim a national fast 
“The Maker of the umverse,” said the Prime Minister, “has established 
certain laws of nature for the planet on which we five, and the weal or 
woe of mankind depends on tlie observance of those laivs ” He urged that 
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people should occupy themselves m planning measures for improving the 
samtaiy condiUons of ciUcs Tins was ICmgslcy’s view exactly 

His first experience of the state of sanitation in oui great towns was 
gamed on a visit to Bermondsey in 1849 Apparently the people were 
drawmg their drinking-water from a sort of open sewer This, he said, 
“stagnated full of . dead fish, cals, and dogs, under their windows 
At the Umc when cholera was raging, Walsh saw them throwing untold 
horrors into the ditch, and then dip|:)ing out the water and drinking it'” 
Ludlow tells one amusing incident in connexion with the Bermondsey 
campaign Hughes had taken part in the crusade, and with his character- 
istic energy and impulsiveness pioposcd a plan for waylaying the Prince 
Consort while on his way by over to attend some function, and presenting 
to him a petition setting forth the state of sanitation of Bermondsey 
But he was overruled by more cautious counsels 

G B Mansfield is said to have been the original organizer of the 
campaign Probably his inventive, scicnUfic mind naturally turned to the 
possibihty of the improvement of drainage in ciUcs 

It is typical of the confusion in local administration at tlic time that 
there seems to have been great difficulty m discovcnng what body was 
responsible for tins state of things The Health of Towns Act, 184O, had 
estabhshed a central Board of Health with powers to appoint local Health 
Boards if requested by ten per cent of the inhabitants The first president 
of the Central Board was Lord Aslilcy (afterwards Lord Shaftesbury), and 
in three of its members. Sir Edwin Chadwick, Mr (afterwards Sir John) 
Simon, and Mr Southward Smith, Kingsley found wholehearted 
collaborators But the permissive character of the legislation lessened its 
effect, and it only applied to such towns as had no municipal corporation 
Kingsley wntes tb Ludlow in the following month “You must go to the 
higher powers, ist to the Chairman of Bermondsey Improvement Com- 
mission Now, what is this Commission^ By what authonty docs it pictcnd 
to act? If It is one of the New Local Commissions under the Health of 


Towns Act, it can serve nuisance notices, and make people obey them 
Find out whether a majority of these Commissioners will serve nuisance 
notices, etc and On whom^ Wliom does the ditch belong to? The Com- , 
missioners of Sewers or the Landlords^ Find out that and tell me, and try 
for indicting the Commissioners of Sewers, whose names I saw painted 


It IS no wonder tliat there was confusion As a histonan has put it, 
“In tlie urban areas responsibility for such pnmary services as paving, 
cleansing, fighting or drainage devolved sometimes on a municipal cor- 


poration, sometimes on an improvement commission, sometimes on a 
loeal board, sometimes on a London vestry”, sometimes on a combina- 
tion of two of these ^ Various Acts gradually improved the administration, 
samtary inspectors being made compulsory m 1866, and in 1875, the year 
of Kmgsley’s' death, a most important Public Health Act established 
the Local Go vernment Board and made it responsible for mamtaimng 

’ £ Af , 1 , 218 

* England, iSyo-igi^, by R C K Ensor 
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Perhaps’ his most mterestmg treatise on the subiect is his lecture on 
‘Great Cities and Then- Influence for Good and Evil’, dehvered at Bristol 
m 1857, for there he sets forth the idea of somethmg like the Garden City 
movement of the present century He said that “the soaal state of a aty 
depends directly on its moral state, and the moral state of a city 
depends, how far I know not on the physical state of that city” 
These were bold statements, bolder perhaps than was realized by lus 
audience, for the view that the maten^ condition of the poor is account- 
able very largely for their moral condition has smce been upheld by 
orthodox socialists and vehemently demed by then* opponents Drunlcen- 
ness, accordmg to Kmgsley, was largely due to bad air and bad lodgmg, 
and among the cures for it were better education and chances for recreation 
and the cold bath Speaking m more general terms of the temperance 
question, he said “If this present barbarism and anarchy of covetousness, 
miscalled modem avihzation, were tamed and drilled into somethmg 
more like a Kingdom of God on earth then we should not see the 
reckless and needless multiphcation of hquor shops, which disgraces this 
country now ” Possibly he had not thought out the problem His ivas the 
‘common-sense’ view “What,” he asked, “is the use of talking to hungry 
paupers about heaven^”^ 

Similarly, in a lecture entitled ‘The Two Breaths’, he said “From 
ill-usage we get not bodily disease but folly, ill-temper, laziness, 
mtemperance, madness, and let me fairly tell you, cnme ” 

How far environment and how far heredity were responsible for these 
defects is perhaps not so easy to determme as Kmgsle>’’ supposed, espea- 
aUy in regard to weakness of intellect. The congemtall)vfeeble-mmded 
■wall always tend to drift mto the worst surroundmgs , though that is no 
defence for the existence of those bad surroundmgs "w^ch cause deterior- 
ation among the physically fit and unfit ahke But it seems a htde incon- 
sistent, m -view of the stress which he laid m the passage quoted above 
on the importance of heredity, that he should have laid the ivhole 
blame on en-vironment 

He stated m the same lecture that in commg up from the country he 
had been struck by the mtellectual "vigour of the to'wnsman, "whose pnn- 
apal need, he thought, was for more athleUcs and country" expediDons 
And ivere there not abundant opportumUes m the neighbourhood of a 
great city like Bristol for hvmg m fresh air — so far only available to the 
rich? Fmally he drew a picture of the future, when there ivould be “model 
lodging-houses (for the working men) on the hills aroimd”, m the form 
of flats “With common dinmg-rooms, baths, gardens, and eveiy^thing 
necessary for a clean and healthy life Then the city "would become v/hat 
It ought to be, “the ivorkshop, not the dw^eUin? house, of a mighty and 
healthy people” 

In his essay ‘The Air- Mothers’^ ivith its really beautiful allegory of the 
clouds for mtroduction, he outhnes a scheme for the conveyance of v/ater 

^ Quoted b> Miss Thorp, p 65 

* Publuhcd (as also ‘The Scieacc of Health’ and ‘The Ti o Breaths’ referred to zhcr'c) m 
the \olumc Health end Education 
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from tlie mountains and moors to tlie great cities, winch in its general 
features, and sometimes in detail, corresponds to what has since been 

done ' 

Though he approved of and justified the abohtipn of the Corn Laws, 
ICingsley saiv tlie evil clTccts of a general pohey of laissezfaire m such 
matters as water supply, wluch at that time were left to the open com- 
pctiUon of die commercial market, with disastrous results. It was, to him 
and Maunce, the embodiment of tlie principle that “my neighbour’s 
welfare is' no concern of mine His welfare is best promoted by my pursmt 
of my own self-interest” This was the evil legacy of Adam Smith’s 
doctrine, just as tlie abolition of tlie Corn Laws represented the good.^ 
Already, in ICingslcy’s day, tlie fiction of a labourer “free to sell his 
labour m the best market”, was shown up for the hollow fiction that it 
was, seeing tliat tlie real labourer was a ‘wage-slave’ obhged to put up 
iMtli miserable and degrading conditions or to let another take his job 
and lumself enter tlic workliouse.^ Here is' a typical passage where his 
views arc expressed with Ins usual uncompromising vigour “Was it under 
free-trade, or under the forty-five years of corn-law monopoly, that there 
arose the present deep, sullen discontent of tliat class whom Professor 
liOW calls qmet and contented'? Quiet and contented'? Look in their faces, 
sullen, averted, suspicious, spindess, whose 

t 

hungry eyes 

Glare dumb reproach, and old perplexity 
Too stale for words, 

and judge for yourself Look at their homes, which the last foity-five 
years have handed over to the farmers’ possession, and see whether they 
ought to be contented , worse housed than the horses they dress, the pigs 
they feed You hear tlicir complaints? — no Enghshmen are no babblers 
They are a dumb, dogged people, to whom misery has become a thing 
inevitable, elementary hke the ram and haik”^ , 

Possibly It IS a httle inconsistent that Kingsley should write thus of the 
over-patient agncultural labourer, and on the subject of strikes, say 
such hard words of his far more vigorous and self-respectmg brother of the 
industrial distncts if he became a httle rough sometimes in the wagmg 
of war against a'scarcely less gross oppression On the other hand, he can 
write no less fiercely of the Manchester School “A Manchester ascen- 
dancy,” he thought, “would be fatal to mtellect, morahty and freedom, 
and will be more likely to move a rebellion among tlie workmg men than 
any Tory rule which can be conceived”. They pretend to be the work- 
man’s fhend, keeping down the pnee of bread, “when all they want 


^ But with this reservation on the part of the present wnter, that the abohtion should have 
been more gradual and perhaps not quite complete. 

* See the essays on ‘The Agncultural Crisis’ and ‘The Water Supply of London’, in 
Mxscillamcs, Vol u 

“ ‘The Agncultural Crisis’, p i6a Sec also Z, M, i, 314-15. 
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thereby is to keep down wages, and increase profits The Church, the 
gentleman, and the workman should be ranged against the shopkeepers 
and the Manchester School ” Perhaps the combmation of these extracts 
gives exactly the rmddle position which Eangsley took up, somethmg 
like that of the Tory democrats, holdmg to each side of his behef, the 
Radical and the Tory, with equal vehemence 

In general one may say that Eangsley had a clear idea of the social 
ideal for which he worked Wiat changed was his behef as to the means 
by which it could be achieved More constant, perhaps, than his views 
about pohtics were his convictions as to the way in which children should 
be brought up, both m the home and the school There we find no 
contradictions or mconsistencies 

In the rural peace of Eversley Rectory we see Kingsley at his wisest 
and best m directing the upbnnging of his family His wife has given a 
dehghtful picture of their jomt efforts m this sphere She says that their 
object was to create an atmosphere of joyousness, “to strengthen the 
young creatures to meet the inevitable tnals of the future” TTus nught 
seem obvious and unongmal, but it is the exact opposite of the common 
opimon, so often expressed m support of old-fashtoned ways in schools, that 
children will have to do unpleasant things m after life, and had better 
become accustomed to it now This is not to say that the parents at 
Eversley spoiled and mdulged their cluldren Kingsley was no advocate 
of tlie soft hfe But he believed m developing a taste for healthy activities, 
especially m a love for nature and hvmg things They learned (perhaps 
'we should say he inspired rather than taught them) his own love of 
hfe in every form Apart fi'om domestic ammals, there was a 
favounte farruly of toads m the garden bank A pau of sand wasps hved 
m a crack of the wmdow m his dressmg-room, one of which he had saved , 
from drowrung in a hand-basm, takmg it tenderly out mto the sunshine to 
dry There was a slow-worm in the churchyard, winch the parishioners 
were warned not to kill He taught his cluldren to handle gently aU hvmg 
thmgs — even those which are apt to rouse a feehng of disgust, such as 
toads, fi'ogs, and beetles — and to regard them “as works and wonders 
from the hand of a Living God” Curiously, he could not cure himself of 
a strong antipathy to the common house-spider, as he admits with regret 
in a passage in Glaucus 

The children would spend long happy days on the moorland, “and 
there he would jom them when his parish work was done, bnngmg them 
some fresh treasure picked up m his walk, a choice wild flower or fern, 
or rare beetle, sometimes a hzard or a field-mouse , ever wakmg up their 
sense of wonder” Their Sundays were happy, never associated with 
gloom, but with theur special picture books, and a subject — either some 
Bible story, or bird, beast, or flower mentioned in Scnpture — for the father 
to draw 

The wisest feature of this home upbrmgmg was a comparative absence 
of punishment The abihty to reduce punishments to a minimum is one of 
the surest signs of a good education “He held,” says Mrs Kingsley, “that 
children have their ‘days and hours of rain’ and here his knowledge 
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of physiology and that dehcate' organization of tlie brain, which had 
given him many a sad expenence m his own childhood,^ made him keen 
to watch and detect such symptoms Wearmess at lessons, and sudden fits 
of temper or obsfinacy, he would say, often spnng fi:om physical causes, 
and must not be treated hastily as moral, far less spintual, dehnquencies, 
being merely, perhaps, phases of depression, which will pass over with 
change of occupation, air and scene, and the temporary cessation of all 
brain work ” 

Kingsley had, from recollections of his own childhood, a horror of 
corporal punishment administered by parents, which he thought incon- 
sistent with right relations between parent and child “More than half 
the lying of cMdren,” he said, “is, I beheve, the result of fear, and the 
fear of pumshment . The boy learns not to fear sm, but the punishment 
of It.” He also avoided the multiphcity of small rules, prefernng to lay 
down certain broad, distinct laws of conduct. He thought it mere lazmess 
to insist on absolute qmet m a house full of children “Let it be said once 
and for all that children and young people cannot make too much noise 
The parents, who cannot bear the noise of their children, have no nght 
to have brought them into the world ” 

Idleness he thought rightly to be due to lack of vitahty Up to the 
mneteenth century, lack of apphcation to school work was always regarded 
as a manifestation of ongmal sm The only cure was the rod The 
-'modem educator looks rather to the physical condition of the pupil, 
or the nature of his curriculum, to find the probable cause of it Kingsley 
went most of the way with the modern schoolmaster m behevmg that 
young people are naturally keen to leam, if you do not go out of your way 
to kill their enthusiasm for knowing He himself, as soon as he was free to 
study the things which he thought really worth while, was an untiring 
devourer of learrang, and he knew that the same appetite existed in more 
or less degree m every young person, ready to be awakened 

He found many of the defects of his adult contemporaries to spnng 
from “intellects stunted by Procrustean attempts to teach them aU the 
same accomplishments, to the neglect, most often, of any sound practical 
traming of Aeir faculties” ^ Teachmg and educatmg were, to his mind, 
not synonymous Revolvmg his plans for the education of his first pupil, 
he wrote, “In my eyes the question is not what to teach but how to 
educate, how to tram not scholars but men, bold, energetic, methodic, 
liberal-mmded, magnammous ” 

Eor Tom Brown's Schooldays^ as might be expected, Kmgsley had a great 
admiration. “I have puffed it everywhere I went,” he wrote to Hughes 
in 1857, “but I soon foimd how tme the adage is that good wme needs 
no bush, for everyone has read it already, and from everyone, from the 
fine lady on her throne, to the red-coat on his cock-horse and di school- 
boy on his forrum (as our Insh brethren call it) I have heard but one word. 


^ Possibly she inay refer to the strange lugbtmares descnbcd in Hypotheses Hypochondnacae 
But these were probably themselves evidence of some disharmony m his home circumstances 
and upbnngmg 

* ‘^Saence” in Health and Education 
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and that is, tliat it is the jolhest book they ever read ” Certainly on the 
distinction of teaching from education die two fhends were at one, for 
did not Tom Brown’s father tell the boy on his departure for Rugby diat 
he did not care much about die amount of Greek or Latin learned, but he 
was nn\ious abo\c all that the boy should grow up a Christian gendeman? 
Kingsley, and c\cn Hughes, w'cre too w'lse and sensible, and cared too ipuch 
for the dungs of the mind, to take die dangerous next step and declare with 
nearly ever)' Old Boy orator on Spccchdays that the true education takes 
place not m the class-room but in the playing-fields Kingsley would 
certainly have said (and did often say) that a very valuable part of cduca- 
Hon could take place by common, stream, and hedgerow But that is 
another story 

He kept lus own moods of dcprcision from his children “When he 
came out of lus study, and met his cluldrcn and guests at breakfast, he 
would greet them w'lth bnght courtesy and that cheerful disengaged 
temper acquired by stnet sclfrdisciphnc, which enabled him to enter into 
all their interests, and tlic joy and pla)'fulncss of the moment The family 
gatherings were the brightest hours of tlic day, lit up as they were with 
his marvellous humour T w'ondcr,’ he w'ould say, ‘if there is so much 
laughter in any other home in England as in ours ’ ” 

bcnsitivc and even sentimental as he was, and much given to tears. 
It is not surpnsing to hear that the gnefs of children were among the 
hardest things he had to bear But he shared m all their dchghts and they 
in ins 

His wews on the education of girls were much in advance of lus time. 
He startled the public by announcing in his inaugural lecture at 
Qiiccn’s College (on English Literature) that he intended to teach his 
women students to wntc English in both prose and verse He even held 
that \ersc composition should come first, thinking, as many subsequent 
pS)chologists have thought, that tlic order of development in human 
iiistor) was also the right order for tlic individual Woman’s natural 
interest should be in personalities, and by cultivating her natural interest 
in that .ispcct, of the life-drama “she w'ould teach us men to look at it 
thus hi cwisc ^\ Oman’s heart would help to deliver man from bondage 
to his own tjrannous and all-too-cxclusivc brain — from our idolatry of 
mere dead laws .and printed bools ” “I beg you to remember,” he said 
in his first lecture on English composition, “that it is the pnmary idea of 
thw College to vindicate women’s right to an education in all points equal 
to that of men , the difference between them being determined pot by any 
faiK ird inftnnrit) of mind, but simply by the distinct offices and character 
of the ‘t-' t' ” 

I litre was <-omething which he called “)oung ladies’ English” that 
hr w I dctcrmiiu d to eliminate Prob.ibly he meant the style of those 
Ir'icf' vhidi .ippc vr, oiil) slightl) cancatured, in the p.agcs of .Scott and 
J me \u ten 1 le ch.irat tcrisiie ill) compared it to the ‘wash) piolixit)’ 
into \shah the monls fell — presumably in the chronicles which he so 
ihh r .tl> stiulird for the purpose of Yhe Saul's Traped^ and afterwards 
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“Our teaclung,” he said, “must be no sexless, heartless abstraction, 
but the unfolding to woman of her oivn calhng in all ages; her especial 
calling m tlus one ” He washed them to become “true women, and not 
bad imitations of men” That the ivarmng conveyed m the last words 
ivas needed has been amply shoivn by the ‘Girls’ Pubhc Schools’ of our 
oism time, at least m their earher phase, with tlieii exaggerated cult 
of games, and some other of the less desirable features of tlie boys’ 
schools 

He advocated for girls “sometlung analogous to our pubhc school 
games , if, for mstance, tliey will insist on that most natural and whole- 
some of all exercises, dancing, m order to develop tlie lower half of the 
body, on sin^ng to expand the lungs and icgulate tlie breath, and on 
some games— ball and what not . If those responsible for the education 
of gills “wall sternly forbid tight stag's, high heels and all which interferes 
wath free grmvth and free motion . they ivill earn the^gratitude of 
the patnot and the physiologist ” 

Lastly, here is, m full, the remarkable passage from w'hich an extract 
ivas quoted m the IntroducUon He has been argmng that science fosters 
social cquahty He continues* “Whatever equahty may or may not be 
just, or possible, this, at least, is just, and I hope possible, that every man, 
every child, of every rank, should have an equal chance of education, 
an equal chance of developing all that is in him by nature, an equal 
chance of acqmnng a fair knowledge of those facts of the umvene which 
specially concern him and having lus reason tramed to judge of tliem I 
say, whatever equal nghts men may or may not have, they have tlus 
nght Let ever^'' boy and every girl have an equal and sound education 
If I had my way, I w'ould give the same education to the child of the 
colher and to the child of the peer I would see that they w'ere taught the 
same things and by the same method Let them all begin alike, say I 
They iviU be handicapped heavily enough as they go on m life, ivithout 
our handicapping them in their first race ” 

In regard to public education, we have seen^ that as soon as he was 
appointed to the hvmg of Eversley, he set to w'ork to improve the nuser- 
able conditions of the village ‘school’ A few^ years after that, in 1853, he, 
was able to boast that “ tlie first good National school ” had been opened 
-in 'his pansh IVhen 1870 approached, he was on the side of compulsory 
education for all, nor was he afraid of the bogey of secularism. In fact, as 
President of the educational section of the Social Science Congress in 
1869, he argued, m his inaugural address, that the teachmg order and the 
priesthood should be altogether distinct, and expressed a dislike for 
denominational education — a very unusual opimon for a clenc of the 
Church of England m that day 

The inadequacy of the voluntary system — at that time doubly volun- 
tary, for It was not only provided mainly by pnvate benevolence, but 
attendance was not compulsory — ^lay m the fact that “those W'ho need 
education most, care for it least, and the struggle to enforce regular 
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attendance was a process that transformed the clergyman from a minister 
of the Gospel into a judge and a poheeman”, 

Denommationahsm in education he thought disastrous, as injunng 
that internal unity which is the great strength of a state, leading children 
of the same race to regard the children of otlier denominations “as less 
their fellow-citizens than children of their oivn school” Did not those 
same divisions of denommation still shut out many of Her Majesty’s 
subjects from the higher schools and the Umvcrsitics^ In tlic countr)', 
under the \oluntary s^'stem, the worst defaulters were “children, not 
generally of the very poor and miserable, but mostly of able-bodied, reck- 
less, profligate persons, who arc perfectly able to pay for their children’s 
schoohng a sum probably double of what isould be charged”, but pre- 
ferred to exercise the rights of free-bom Bntons to spend their mone> in 
beer and fine clothes In the towns, moi;covcr — i\cll, in Birmmgham 
alone there were 21,000 children out of 45,000 who w'crc witliout any 
schoohng at all He therefore supported the National Education League 
m Its demands (1) that education should be compulsory' and paid for 
by the rates, and (2) that it should be unscctanan and free, without pay'- 
ment from the parents This freedom from fees he justified on the ground 
that if the parents paid they regarded schooling “as an article which 
they may buy or not hke beer or fine clothes, or any other luxury'” , 
and that they -ss ould persist m thmkmg that they w ere doing the managers 
a favour by' sending their children and e\en puttmg money in the 
managers’ pockets 

It w'lU be noticed that he says ‘unscctanan’ education, but he seems - 
to have meant even secular For he thought that the duty of the state was 
to give instruction in all such matters as are common to all atizens, “that 
IS in all secular matters and m aU matters also 1% hich corieem their duties 
to each other as defiined by law” The clergy of all denominations would 
(presumably m their Sunday' schools)^ have enough w ork to do in teach- 
mg “those higher duties which the law cannot command or enforce” 
But Kingsley’s solution has never found favour ivith the clergy in general 
even to this day Eversley Sunday schools may' have been equal to the 
task w'hich Kmgsley apparently would have laid on them But there ivere 
not many Eversleys about the coimtry, and it is unlikely' that the general 
Ignorance of the Bible and of the Christian rehgion, which is now so 
greatly deplored, ivould have been avoided by his plan, though it could 
hardly have been w'orse 

When Forster’s Act ivas passed m the foUow’mg year, he acquiesced 
in the compromise that it embodies In Eversley at least aU i\ent w'dl A 
few' years later he imtes “Our educational matters are, thank hea\en, 
m excellent tram without a School Board, but I have no antipathy to 
one ” It IS curious to find him castmg a passmg jibe at the certificated 
teacher It is true that the preparation given m the training colleges 
at that time amounted to httle more than contmual cram for examinations 

He may have been in favour of ‘right of entry' for the ministers of rehgion, m order 
to religious instruction, in schools completely seojlar, for those whose parents demanded 
it, but he does not say so 
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But the 'dames’, and otlier amateurs to be found m elementary schools, 
were mostly far from resembling Kingsley’s Dame of Vendale Surely it 
was better to have, m the ordinary case, a cei tificated teacher rather than 
one ivho, in tlie ivords of a Code winch is not far belnnd us in time, has 
reached tlie age of 1 7 yean, and been vaccinated 

In the first preface to Alton Locke m tlie edition of 1862, addressed 
to tlie undergraduates of Gambndge, hd takes a great step aliead. In the 
novel he had given a picture of tlie discomfort of a member of the working 
classes when brought into contact wtli undergraduates, and the shame 
which was felt by an undergraduate relative of tlie same when obhged to 
entertain lum m his rooms. He asked, in tlie preface, “Does not the 
increased civihzation and education of the worlong classes call on the 
Universities to consider whether tliey may not noiv tr)^ to become, what 
certainly they were meant to be, places of teaclimg and traming for 
gemus of every rank, and not merely for tliat of young gentlemen?” He 
proposed that wealthy churchmen should found fiesh scholarslups and 
exliibiUons, confined to tlie sons of ivorkmg men and administered 
through the National Society, ivho would bestow tliem on boys who had 
been educated 111 then schools Had not some of tlie most distmguished 
and most populai men at Gambndge nsen fiom the ranks? He does not 
suggest how the intermediate education of the boys, betiveen tlie ele- 
mentar)^ school and llic University, should be contnved No beginning 
had yet been made of the organization of sccondar)^ education, though 
there were, of course, a good many endowed Grammar Schools, many 
of tliem verj^ mefficient Still less coidd he have antiapated that fifty years 
ahead a steadily increasing stieam of boys would be proceedmg i\ath aid 
out of the public funds to the Umversit)', till noiv it is only a nunonty 
of the undergraduates at Oxford and Gambndge who are not dependent 
on public assistance of some kind 

Later in hfe he modified Ins view’s about corporal punishment, but 
still held tliat, in the case of boys, it should only be used for cruelty or 
bullying, smee fear of such pumshment often led to Ipng He was afiraid 
tliat pubhc opimon w'as weakemng unduly with regard to the punishment 
of enme, and asenbed this ivcakening to the effeminacy of the rmddle 
class w’ho “even in the pnme of youtli shnnk from fatigue, danger, 
pain, w’hich ivould be considered as sport by the average pubhc school- 
boy” Was there not a dangerous tendency m contemporary theory to 
asenbe a man’s faults to Ins circumstances, and make him responsible for 
his MTtues only? Even Dickens w’as not fi-ee from this defect, and he feared 
that the half-educated masses m England ivere mchned toivards “an 
irrational and sentimental lemency”.^ Once again ive seem to find tlie 
two sides of Kmgsley’s character m conflict — the sensitive and tender 
with the muscular and robust 

Hughes says tliat “the Gnmean war w’eighed on Kingsley hke a 
nightmare” , and we have seen that the horrors of the Indian Mutiny w’ere 
even a tnal to Ins faith But no reader of his novels needs to be told that 


^ LM,u, 275-6 
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Kingsley had nothing of tlie pacifist in him He desenbed Westward Ho ' 
as “a sanguinary book, but perhaps contaimng salutary doctrine for these 
times”, and he admitted to Maunce that he had “something of the 
wolf-vem m him” In one of the finest of his Sermons for the Times, on 
‘Pubhe Spmt’, he desenbed a village boy (surprisingly no doubt to his 
audience at Bideford, to whom he was preaching on behalf of the Provident 
Society of the town) as “one of the worst and idlest lads”, unWilhng to 
work steadily, haunting the pubhe-house and the ivorst of company, 
given to poaching This lad enlisted, and a remarkable change came over 
him “He walks erect, he speziks clearly, he looks you boldly m the face, 
'With eyes full of intelligence and self-respect ” Plainly Kingsley thought 
that the mihtary profession had a good effect on character ^ Moreover, 
he acknowledged, reluctandy, it must be noted, that war ivas an inevit- 
able feature of human society In fact he held diat “two classes will 
have an mcreasmg, it may be a preponderating, influence on the fate of 
the human race for some time the man of science and the soldier” 
Had he been able to anticipate what the combmation of science and 
soldienng would accomplish in the way of human de\nlr>'^ ivithin a century 
from the time when he wrote, he might have hesitated to pronounce this 
judgment War, he thought, bnngs us “face to face ivith the rcahties of 
hfe, as it has been in all ages giving us sterner and yet more lovmg, 
more human, and more divine thought§^ about ourselves, and our busmess 
here, and the fate of those who are gone, and awakenmg us out of tlic 
luxurious, fnvolous, unreal dream in which we have been hving so long — 
to trust in a Living Father who iviUeth that none should pensh — and 
therefore has not forgotten, or suddenly begun to hate or torment, one 
smgle poor soul who is past out of this life mto some other, on that cursed 
Crimean soil” Kingsley belonged to a generation separated Srom us by 
more than can be mccisured by time The difference between war in his 
day and ours is significantly plain fi'om this extract from his lecture, 
“The Massacre of the Innocents”, dehvered to the Ladies’ Samtarj^ Asso- 
ciation m 1 859® “We talk of the loss of human life in -war We are the fools 
of smoke and noise , because there are cannon-balls and gunpowder, and 
red coats, and because it costs a great deal of money, and makes a great 
deal of noise m the papers, we thmk — ^what so temble as war^ I will teU 
you what is ten times, and ten thousand times, more temble than war, 
and that is — outraged Nature she gives no warmng note of prepara- 
tion , she has no protocol, nor any diplomatic advances, ivhereby she warns 
her enemy that war is commg Man has his courtesies of ivar, and his 
chivalries of war he does not strike the unarmed man, he spares the 
woman and the child But Nature has no pity Silendy she strikes the 
sleepmg child, with as httle remorse as she would strike the strong man, 
ivith the musket or the pickaxe mhis hand ” 

He wrote (anonymously, for fear that his name might prejudice 
readers) a pamphlet entitled Brave Words to Brave Soldiers and Sailors, 
which was circulated at the Crimean firont m 1855 It is written m the 

^ See hi3 pamphlet. Brave Words to Brave Soldiers and Sailors 
Reprinted m SoTnUtry end Soctol Ksscys 
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same rather hysterical style as the ‘Letters to Working Men’ m Politics, 
He must have conversed with such men, and even preached to them, better 
than he wrote. “The Lord Jesus Christ is not only the Prmce of Peace: 
He is the Prmce of War too ” Whether he was nght or wrong m this 
afiirmation, it seems strange that he never saw that any problem was 
raised by the ‘non-resistance’ passage m the Sermon on the Mount; for 
had he seen the difficulty he would haidly have failed to discuss it 
Probably the comfortable doctrme that the passage referred to pnvate and 
not pubhc mjunes had become so fixed that he did not think of questioimig 
It Some salutar)^ advice, however, he did give to the men m ‘the Forces’ 
He bade them be chivalrous “If any of you are maddened by hearing of 
the enemy murdermg some of your wounded, recollect that revenge is 
one of the devil’s works, of which the brave men cannot be too 
much afraid” Thus far he did preach the doctrme of the great 
Sermon 

One recommendation which he gives for the soldier’s life is most un- 
expected The mihtary career qualifies him to be a good naturahst ' In 
Glaucus he mentions the names of one or two soldiers who had beep great 
naturalists, particularly the Devonshire squire, Colonel George Montagu, 
of whom It had been said tliat “had he been educated a physiologist, and 
made the study of nature his aim and not his amusemenp his would have 
been one of the greatest names m the whole range of Bntish science” 
To this Kmgsley adds “I question, nevertheless, whether he would not 
have lost more than he would have gamed by a different trainmg It 
might have made him a more learned systematiser, but would it have 
quickened m him that ‘seemg’ eye of the soldier, which makes Montagu’s 
descriptions mdehble word-pictures, mstmct with life and truth ^ . It 

- is Gktd’s gift wheresoever educated but its true schoolroom is the camp 
and the ocean, the praine and the forest ” 

In general, Kmgsley’s view was that this world is no soft place. 
IVho mdeed could deny it now, though a century of protected insular' 
life blmded us m England to the fact^ But those who killed the body could 
not kill the soul He himself was deeply conscious of “that longmg to get 
nd of walls and roofs and all the chr^ahs case of humamty”, which is 
“the earnest of a higher, richer state of existence” Though “the whole 
world groaneth and travaileth together m pam until now”, it is m expec- 
tation of the glorious hberty of the cluldren of God; and it will not groan 
or travail long ^ 

His firm and constant behef was that this hfe is a gateway to another 
more glorious existence But it would be a life of work still (“I trust one’s 
not gomg to be idle up there, Tom”, he mote to Hughes),^ and he never 
had the ‘other-worldly’ temptation to neglect his duty to human society 
here, or to give up this world as hopeless and place all his faith in the 
possibihties of another and better. It was just because there is so much 
beauty and goodness and opportumty for joy here, that he awaited its 
greater fulfilment for those who can — 


^ Letter to his %vifc, LM ,t, 455 
* L Af , 11, a6 
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See in every hedgerow 
Marks of angels’ feet , 

~ Epics in each pebble 
Underneath our feet 

It IS natural to refer, m this connexion, to Kingsley’s views on con- 
temporary Germany He liked the Germans as much as he disliked 
Napoleon III, as indeed might be expected of the author of The Roman 
and the Teuton No doubt he was influenced somewhat by his close personal 
friendship with the Chevaher Bunsen, and perhaps by his admiration for 
the Pnnee Consort He had indeed one rather strange cnticism to make 
on the Germans, reported by Hughes from a personal conversation “All 
this talk of gemus and high art . will be the ruin of us as it has been 
of Germany They have been fifty years findmg out, and shoivmg people 
^ how to do everything m heaven and earth, and have done nothing 
Goethe was, m great part, the nun of Germany He was like a great 
fog conung down on the German people, and wrapping them up ” As 
to the meamng of this, Hughes docs not enhghtcn us \Vas it an outbreak 
of the spint of phihstinism ivhich here and there shows itself m Kingsley^ 
To us who deplore the disappearance of the gemus and high art of the 
old Germany, and would gladly bnng back Goethe from the dead, the 
cnticism has a strange sound 

He hailed the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian war as a ivclcomc event, 
and wth strangely bhnd eyes as to the real imphcation of Bismarckism 
— but then so did many sane Englishmen at the time “Properly, life, 
fireedom have been insecure m Germany for two hundred years, because 
she has been divided . Would that the old man [Bunsen] were alive, 
to see the ‘battle of Armageddon’, as he called it, fought, not as he feared, 
on German, but on French soil My suspiaon is that, when all is over, 
and can be seen more en masse, at a reasonable distance, Bismarck ivill 
not look the worst figure in Europe ” 

But his vieivs of the Prussian government %vere not always thus In 
the preface to Alexandria and Her Schools, %vntten just after the outbreak 
of the Crimean ^Var, he had desenbed Prussia and Austna as “two 
Tyrannies, the one far more false and hypocntical, the other even more 
rotten than that of Turkey” 

He was, as has already been mentioned, m his latter daj's at least, 
a supporter of Women’s Suffrage, and jomed a committee, organized 
by J S Mill, for promotmg the cause But he resigned from it on the 
ground that he did not approve of propaganda conducted on pubhc 
platforms by women themselves He would not therefore have approved 
of what was eventually felt to be the necessary corollary to the suffrage, 
the nght of women to sit m Parhament 

The movement toivards the medical education of women, their ad- 
mission to medical degrees, and the nght to practise m the profession, 
had his whole-hearted support He beheved that if once women could 
be allowed to practise as freely as men, the whole question of the relation 
of the sexes, “accordmg to natural laws”, would be made clear Alore- 
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overj as women, “tliey knew a hundred women’s secrets, which no one but 
a woman can Imow truly, and which it is a disgrace to modem civihza- 
tion that a man should have the nght^to interpret” 

, This is one of the many passages which make it difficult to remember 
that Kingsley m his prime hved in the age of crmolmes. 
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Kingsley wrote to Ludlow in 1852 “I do feel a different bemg when 
I get into metre — I feel like an otter in the water mstead of an otter 
ashore He can run fast enough ashore but when he takes to water, 
then mdeed he becomes beautiful, full of divme grace and freedom, and 
exuberance of power When I have done Hypatia I will vmte no more 
novels I wdl wnte poetry — not as a profession — but I will keep myself 
foE it, and I do think I shall do something that wiU hve I feel my strong 
faculty IS that sense of form, which, tdl I took to poetr}^, always came out 
m dra^vmg but poetry is the true sphere, combmmg pamtmg and music 
and history all m one But, like Scott, he found that the novels paid 
better, and necessities of the home decided m favour of prose fiction 

Elsewhere he expressed the opimon that, apart from Hypatia, his 
poetry was all of him that would last. Possibly he was nght m smghng out 
Hypatia from among his novels proper as the one which was worthiest to 
last , but It IS doubtfiil whether his poetry is more durable than his novels 
Most probably The Water-Babies and The Heroes -wnU outlast both Little of 
his verse has any vogue now except some songs hke The Three Fishers and 
The Sands of Dee, which have set to music well Poetical composition came 
to him easily, perhaps too easily His novels, though he must have enjoyed 
wntmg these too, ivere a source of hvehhood and ^ften composed under 
pressure of time, but wntmg poetry was a real joy to him “Often a time 
of trouble and sadness,” says Martmeau, “ would result in the buth 
of a lyncal poem or song, on a subject wholly unconnected -with that which 
occupied him, the production of which gave him evident rehef, as though 
m some m^'stenous way his mmd was thereby disburdened and set free 
for the reception of new thoughts and impressions ” It was immediately 
after the pamiul scene m St John’s, Charlotte Street,® as we have seen, 
that retummg to Eversley worn out and depressed he sat doAvn and 
■wrote The Three Fishers 

His o'wn knowledge of the poets was extensive “I never wrote five 
hundred hnes m my life before the ‘Samt’s Tragedy^, but from my child- 
hood I had worked at poetry from Southey’s ‘Thalaha’, Anosto, Spenser, 
and the ‘Old Ballads’, through almost every school, classic and modem, 
except the Spanish, and, alas ' a very httle German, and that by transla- 
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tions And I have not read half enough Perhaps he was wrong m the 
last opunon, for ^vide reading by a poet of other men’s works sometimes 
results m a derivative type of poetry, and much of Kingsley’s is imques- 
tionably derivative ‘ 

In his youtli he was much mfluenced by Wordsworth, and he has 
related how as a boy he had emotions not unlike those experienced by 
Wordsworth m youth In the first instance he was attracted by "the beauti- 
ful mammate m all its forms” His boyhood was fed on “the unexpressed 
and mcomprehensible emotions which these raised, of strange dilation 
and excitement, and often strange tenderness and tears ivithout object” 
Later the ammate and human began to attract him “After lonely wan- 
denngs and dreammgs,” he says, and “contemplation of every work of art 
and every specimen of life winch fed me with the elements of beauty, 
the Ideal began to expand, dun but glonous, before my boyish eyes ” 
Later stdl he discovered tlie ideal lymg even beyond that — “the reflected 
image of God’s imnd” He writes, while m his twenty-fifth year, “I have 
been readmg Wordsworth’s ‘Excursion’, with many tears and prayers 
too To me he is not only a poet, but preacher and prophet of God’s new 
and divme philosophy ” In passing, it may be noted how strangely prone, 
, for a man who m tlie popular mmd stands for aU that is masculme and 
robust, Kingsley was to tears Thus he vmtes durmg his visit to the 
Rhme m 1851, about the stained glass wmdows m Cologne Cathedral 
“At them I did not cry, but at the chou I did, and cned too hke a child, 
at the head of the Vugm m that great triptych of Koloff's, the Adoration ” 
—Just as if to shed tears at such sights were the natural and norm^ pro- 
cedure We feel a shght surprise, as when we read of the firequent tear- 
shedding of the “good Aeneas” in Virgil 

It is among his very earhest experiments m verse that we see the 
influence of Wordsworth strongest It appears m the simple ballad 
Trekill Well wntten at school at die age of sixteen^ 

The fountain’s face lay still as glass — 

Save where the streamlet free 
Across the basm’s gnarled hp 
Flowed ever silently 

/ 

That IS the true Wordsworthian rh^ihm About the same tune ivas imtten 
that rather strange poem Hypotheses Hypochondnacae, ivhich m its rhythm 
and manner comes very near to The Prelude 

And should she die, her grave should be 
Upon the bare top of a sunny hiU, 

Among the moorlands of her oivn fair land, 


1, 186 

The poem ^\•as not mcluded in the \t)lumc of his collected Forms, perhaps because it iv’as 
thought to be childish in the sense of immature, A\hich it is not, but it imU, be found m EJlf , 
>. 27-8 
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And we would come on summer days 
When all around -^vas bnght, and set us do'ivn 
And think of all that lay beneath that turf 
On which the heedless moor-bird sits and whistles 
His long, shnUj painful song, as though he plained 
For her that loved him and his pleasant hills , 


And when the sullen clouds rose thick on high 
Mountains on mountains rolling — apd dark mist 
Wrapped itself round the hiU-tops hke a shroud. 

When on her grave swept by the moaning wmd 
Bendmg the heather-bells — then would I come 
And watch by her m silent lonehness 

One could wush that there had been more of this — that if his verse had to 
be denvative, Wordsworth might have remamed the model, for where 
Wordsworth is best there is least of conscious style, and so to foUoiv him 
IS to be an mutator less of style than of manner, if the distmction is 
possible 

In the latter, part of the poem are described some curious dreams and 
fancies, possibly morbid in ongm, which gave the name to the poem. 

Then strange and fearful thoughts fht o’er 

my bram, 

By mdistinctness made more temble. 

And incubi mock at me ivith fierce eyes 
Upon my couch and visions, crude and due. 

Of planets, suns, milhons of miles, mfimty. 

Space, tune, thought, being, blank nonentity. 

Things incorporeal, fancies of the bram 

trouble me, 

And lead my soul away fi-om earth and heaven 
Until I doubt whether I be or not ' 

In Palinodta (1841) we meet the Words^vorthlan influence agam 

Winds 

\Vhose tremulous whispers through the rusthng glade 
Were once to me unearthly tones of love, 

Joy wthout object, worthless music, steahng 
Through all my soul, until my pulse beat fast 
^Vith aimless hope, and unexpressed desue 

But what IS this that follows^ 

Thou sea, vho wast to me a prophet deep 
Through all th} restless waves, and isasting shores. 

Of silent labour, and eternal change. 

To me alike thy frenzy and thy sleep 

Have been a deep and breathless joy Oh hear* 
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Is it possible that SheUey, of whom the best that Kingsley could say was 
that if once his self-opimon had deserted him, he "would probably have 
ended in Rome as an Oratonan or a Passiomst”^ — that this same Shelley 
has crept subtly, as a literary nemesis, into the verse of his despiser? 

It was charactenstic of Kingsley that his favourite samt should be 
St. Ehzabeth of Hungary, because, bemg a married saint, she was free 
from the tamt of what he called Manichaeism, tliat is to say a dualism 
which holds that the flesh and all its desires are absolutely evil, the work 
of the devil.’ In fact Mamchaeism became a sort of obsession wth him, 
along with popery, monks, and Jesmts. Soon after he went down from 
Cambndge he began to write a life of tlie saint— presumably m prose— 
but changed his plan and eventually ivrote it as a tragedy m blank verse 
The fragment was illustrated "wth his oivn exqmsite draivings m pen 
and ink”. He contemplated also a companion life of St Theresa, "a speci- 
men of the dreamy mystic . . to contrast the cehbate saint with the married 
one”. 

' The Saint's Tragedy found a publisher m Messrs Parker, who also 
pubhshed Politics for the People, and it appeared in 1848, ivith a preface 
by Maurice, whom Kingsley had consulted about some details “The 
writer of tlus play,” says Maurice, “does not differ from lus countrymen 
generally as to the nature and reqmrements of a drama. He has learnt 
from our Great Masters that it should exhibit human bemgs engaged m 
some earnest struggle, . which m itself is for the study and the sympathy 
of those who are strugghng themselves A drama, he feels, should not aim 
at the inculcation of any particular maxim ; the moral of it hes m the action 
and the character. It must be drawn out of them by the heart and expen- 
ence of the reader, not forced upon them by the author The men and 
women whom he presents are not to be lus spokesmen . A clergyman, ' 
It seems to me, should be better able than otlier men to cast aside that 
which is merely accidental, either m his oi%ti character, or m the character 
of the age to which he belongs, and to apprehend that wluch is essential 
and eternal.” 

It would have been well for Kingsley if he had always followed the 
suggestion of his ‘Master’ In his novels, again and agam, his characters 
are his own spokesmen, where he does not go still further and give his 
views in his oivn person as author In The Saint's Tragedy, though' the 
didactic purpose is often obvious, the characters themselves are not so 
often purveyors of his opmions 

Kmgsle/s own yiew of dramatic quahty is to be found m an essay 
in Plays and Puritans (p 58) “The highest aim of dramatic art is to exhibit 
the development of the human soul, to construct dramas m which the 
conclusion shall depend, not on the events, but on the characters, and 
in which the characters shall not be mere embodiments of a certam passion, 
or a certam ‘humour’ but persons, each unlike aU others, each havmg a 
destmy of his oivn by wrtue of his oism pecuhanties, and of his oum 
viU, and each proceedmg towards that destmy as he shall conquer, or 
yield to, circumstances ” ^mte likely Kmgsley had in mmd H ypatia when 

* Misccllames, i, 31 1 
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he wrote those words They certainly strike one as better illustrated by 
the novel than hy Tlie Saint’s Tragedy 

However it was to be conveyed, Kingsley leaves us in no doubt as to 
the moral of his play “Ehzabeth,” he says in his ‘Introduction’, “is a 
type of two great mental struggles of the Middle Age, first of that be- 
tween Scnptural or unconscious and Popish or conscious punty next 
between healthy human affection, and the Mamchaean contempt with 
which a celibate clergy would have aU men regard the names of husband 
wife, and parent To exhibit this latter falsehood in its miserable 
consequences is the main object of my poem ” His book, he tells us, 
will have done its work, “if it shall deter one young man from the example 
■of those miserable dilettanti, who in books and sermons are whimpering 
meagre, second-hand praises of cehbacy — depreciating as carnal and 
degrading those faimly ties to which they owe tlieir own existence, and m 
the enjoyment of which they themselves all the while unblushmgly 
indulge” There is a mystery about this What the books were,- and 
where the sermons might have been heard, Kingsley never tells us 
Finally he claimed to have found unconscious Protestants of the Middle 
Age, “witnesses against the two Anti-chnsts of their age — the tyranny of 
feudal caste, and the phantoms which Popery substitutes for the living 
Chnst” 

Ehzabeth had been afiianced in her infancy to Lewis the Landgrave 
of Thunngia After her mamage she devoted herself to the care of the 
poor, on whom she lavished money without stmt, rousing thereby the 
opposition and indignation' of many of her husband’s subjects Led by 
what he beheves to be a call, Lewis joins a Crusade, in the course of which 
he is killed She is separated from her children by the machinations of 
Sophia, the dowager Landgravine, and Conrad the monk Eventually 
she is persuaded by Conrad, who is “the Pope’s Commissioner for the 
suppression of heresy”, to become a hermit — not a nun, for that would 
mean, presumably, her withdrawal from his influence — and finally to 
give up her very works of chanty, m order to complete her renunciation 
She dies of neglect, and is duly canonized, and miracles are reported to 
have occurred at her tomb Conrad is assassmated by avenging heretics, *' 
to the dehght of the populace (these are presumably the “unconscious 
Protestants” already mentioned), while another contrast is provided by 
Walter of Vania, who represents the breezy ammahsm which Kingsley 
had known in the earher part of his career at Cambndge 

Here are some passages in which the author’s charactenstic ideas 
appear Lewis is the conscientious landlord, resenting the power which 
the feudal law gives him over his serfs 


Those men 

O’er whom that one word ‘ownership’ uprears me, 
if I sold them, life and limb, 

There’s not a sow would htter one pig less 

Elizabeth desenbes the state of the rural poor in words that recall Teasi 
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I saw one laid in childbed 
These three cold weeks upon the black damp straw , 

No nurses, cordials. 

Professor Gomngton of Oxfoi-d, in tlie course of a rather severe but 
hot unfiiendly criticism (wluclmncidentally was the beginning of a long- 
lasting friendship between the two men), found fault ivith what he called 
a “sweeping denunciation of political economy” in Act II, Sc. vui It 
sounds a strange plirase, impl)ong as it does an attack on a whole science ; 
but pohucal economy in tliosc days was identified with certain particu- 
lar views — tliose associated ivitli the names of Ricardo and Malthus in 
particular Kingsley, imting to Gomngton in reply, admits an intentional 
anachromsm ^ But is certamly rather starthng to hear pure Adam Smith 
from the mouth of a mediaeval Abbot ^ * 

Count Hugo Well I’m a pracUcal man, and I say, the sharper the famine, 
the higher are prices, and the higher I sell, the more I can spend, so the 
money circulates, sir, that’s the word . 

Abbot Strongly put, though correctly For the self-mterest of each it is 
which produces in the aggregate the happy equihbriuih of all. 


Coant Walter The dulncss of the court has nuned trade, 

The jewellers and clothiers don’t come near us, 

she has 

made the ladies starve and wear old clothes, 

And run about with her to nurse the sick. 

Instead of putting gold in arculation 
By bulls, shamfights and dinners 
Lewis She will not throw away the substance, Abbot, 

^ To save the acadent, waste hving souk 

To keep, or hope to keep, the means of life 

The “silly women who fall m love with the preacher instead of his 
sermon” whom Kingsley found at Chelsea are cnticized by Conrad 
himself 


You know their rage for shaven crowns — 

How they’ll deny their God — ^but not their pnest — 

Flirts, scandal-mongers , in default of both come 
Platomc love — ^worship of art and gemus — 

Idok that make them dream of heaven 

V 

And here is a typical passage about ‘Mamchaeism’. Elizabeth has 
been seekmg a imddle patli between the abandonment of her children and 
her devotion to ‘asceticism to keep her "love for them and God at once 
unstained” 


152-3 
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Conrad If this were God’s world. Madam, and not the Devil’s, 

It might be done 

Elizabeth God’s world, man ’ Why, God made it 

Finally the dying Elizabeth : 

You iviU not let the mob, when I he dead, ,, 

Make me a show — paw over all my limbs — 

Pull out my hair — pluck off my finger-nails. 

Wear scraps of me for charms and amulets. 

As if I ivere a mummy, or a drug^ 

Her last words are digmfied and effective 

Elizabeth I must be gone upon a long, long journey 
To him I love 

Conrad She means her heavenly bndcgroom — 

The Spouse of souls 

Elizabeth I said, to him I love 

The dramatic irony of the Abbess’ question about the deathbed 
scene is perhaps exaggerated 

But tell me, m her confession 
Was there no holy shame, — no self-abhorrence 
For the vile pleasures of her carnal wedlock’ 

The plot can hardly be said to be worked out satisfactorily There is 
a certam obscurity about it One wonders at times what Elizabeth, or 
what Conrad, was really aimmg at. But if the dramatization is crude, the 
blank verse is above die level of that of his contemporanes He has 
emulated, and to some measure attained, the freedom and rapidity of 
the Elizabethan measure It is a pity that he employed Ehzabethan 
Enghsh for the prose passages Why on earth should the Enghsh of die 
sixteenth century convey to us the atmosphere of mediaev^ Germany 
better than modem Enghsh can’ The result is to make the dialogue at 
once sotmd unreal Kmgsley said once that he tned to avoid ‘poetic 
diction’ He should have avoided conventional prose diction too 
Here are some normal specimens of his verse 

Mark what a door is opened Give but scope 
To this her huge capacity for samthood — 

Set her, a burmng and a s hining hght 
To all your people — Such a sacrifice. 

Such loan to God of your otvn flesh and blood, 

Will silence envious tongues, and prove you tvise 
For the next world as for this , will clear your name 
From calummes which argue worldlmess , 

Buy of Itself the joys of paradise.. 

And clench your lordship’s mterest ivith the pontiff 
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Or again 

How bke a marble-carven nun she hes 
Who prays wth folded palms upon her tomb, 

Until the resurrection ! Fair and holy * 

Oh, happy Lewis ! Had I been a kmght — 

A man at all — ^What’s this? I must be brutal. 

Or I shall love her and yet that’s no safeguard , 

I have marked it oft ay — ^with that deviliSi tnumph 
Which eyes its victim’s -wntlungs, still wiU mmgle 
A sympathetic thnll of lust — say, pity 

Occasionally he gives freedom to the hne by a hypermetrical syllable 
at the caesura. ' 

His sms were gende 'That’s one cause left for hving. 

Or he will expenment mterestmgly with alexandrines 

You saw her boimd forth we toward her bower m haste 
Ran trembhng spell-bound there, before her bndal-bed 
She stood, while wan smiles flickered, hke the northern dawn. 

Across her worn cheeks’ icefield , keenest memones then 
Rushed ivith strong shuddenngs through her 

He could make good use, too, of similes from nature, with which his 
observant mmd was so plentifully stocked. 

Oh, prayer, to her rapt soul, 

Is like the drunkenness of the autumn bee, 

Who, scent-enchanted, on the latest flower, 

Heedless of cold, will hnger hsdess on, 

And fi^eze m odorous dreams 

But, notwithstanding the undoubted ments of The Saint’s Tragedy^ the 
Chevaher Bunsen, who became a great fhend to Kongsley, over-vdued 
the poet’s capacity when he expressed a hope that he might continue 
Shakespeare’s histoncal plays ' It is probably well for his reputation that 
he did not waste his time m attempting so impossible a task and chal- 
lenging such a comparison. 

Another saint was tlie theme of a later poem, Saint Maura She also 
was married and was among the martyrs of Diocletian’s reign The form 
of It at once suggests the dramatic monologues m Broivmng’s Men and 
Women. ^ 

He met Broivmng once, m 1853, and wrote of him later, “He iviU 
never be a poet He was bom and bred a Dissenter of the trots Slat, and 
though he is a good fellow, nothing iviU take the smell of tallow and 
broivn sugar out of him He cannot help being coarse and vulgar, and is 
naively unaivare of the fact However, if he had been bom a gentleman 
(of course I mean a churchman, for all gentlemen owe that name to 

G 
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Church influence over themselves or their parents) or a har^-handed 
working-man, in contact with iron fact, he might have been a fine poet 
Yet in then optimistic philosophy they should have had sometlung in 
common Men and Women appeared in 1855, the year before Kmgsley 
wrote The Invitation He must have found m Browrung’s volume somethmg 
more than “beggars, fleas, and vines” 

Kmgsley had high hopes of Santa Maura He wiote to Alexander 
Macmillan, m 1856, when Andromeda and other poems was ready for the 
press, “Santa Maura is the poem, and Andromeda only the stalking 
horse If my poetry hves, it will be by that and a song or two 

The style of ihe poem suggests now Browmng, now Teimyson It is 
on the whole a successful experiment, but there seems an incongrmty 
m the fact that these smooth allocutions are addressed by wife to husband 
while each is suspended from a cross I 

Ah God ! these shoots of fire 
Through all my hmbs ' Hush, selfish girl ' He hears you ' 

Who ever found a cross a pleasant bed? 

Kingsley strangely thought Tennyson far more mystical than Words- 
worth He speaks of him as “a poet who promised not only to combme 
the cunmng melody of Moore, the rich JMness of Keats, and the sim- 
phcity of Wordsworth, but 6ne who was introducmg a method of observing 
Nature differently from that of all the three, and yet succeedmg m every- 
thmg which they had attempted, often m vam” But whenTie mvites the - 
“poets of the new school” to “consider carefully Wolfe’s ‘Sir John Moore’, 
Campbell’s ‘Hohenhnden’, ‘Rule, Bntanma’, Hood’s ‘Song of the Shirt’, 
and ‘Bridge of Siglis’, and then ask themselves, as men who would be 
poets, were it not better to have written any one of those glonous lyrics 
than all winch John Keats has left behmd him”,^ we turn no more to 
Charles Kmgsley for cnticism of poetry 

After The Saint’s Tragedy his most ambitious poem was Andromeda He 
had expressed admiration for Clough’s Bothie on its appearance m 1848, 
and four years later produced his own narrative poem m accentual 
hexameters Several pages m the Letters^ are occupied by his exposition 
of his views on classic^ scansion as apphed to Enghsh verse, but the theory 
which he tries to formulate is no better than those of the other predeces- 
sors to Robert Bridges, who exposed the fallacy in nearly aU of them of 
supposing that stress and quantity are the same thing For example, 
Kmgsley says of the phrase “sighed at each plunge”, that the ch and pi 
make ‘each’ all but long — as though the vowel sound of ‘each’ were not 
long enough m any possible theory of metncal length, without the con- 
sonants to make a double hedge beyond Clough was probably not under 
such illusions Apart from the Bothie he did compose some verses in what 


^ Quoted by Miss Thorp from a letter to A W Gurney (iStiO 
* Life of Alexander Macmillan, p 117 
’ Miscellanies, 1, 116, and 301 
*>. 34 J -5 
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he considcicd to be tnic quantitatn c metre, and these, tliough they would 
not conform altogether to die careful canons \\hich Bndges and Stone 
set up, are quite diflcrcnt m mctiical structure from Uie Bothic, the 
lines of \\lnch arc ticatcd as fiankK accentual scansion. Kingsley’s 
poem ambles on uith a superabundance of dncl\Is. Though there is 
some colourful description, one feels that the metre is an obstruction rather 
than an aid, and one sighs for the honest prose-poet r)-^ of The Heroes, in 
which the same stor) was afierw ards treated so much moic successfully 
Perhaps the fallac\ of this ‘classical’ scansion is best illustrated by some 
‘Elegiacs’ which he wrote— -the dreadful hustle and sci amble of the 
syllables in such lines as 

Sing not thou -^kjlark abo\c’ even angels pa'^s hushed bv the weeper 
Scream on \c sea-fowl ' my heart ccliocs ^our desolate erj' ' 

Sweep the dn sand on, thou wald wind, to dnft o’er the shell and the 

seaweed, 

What will people remember besides 77/t Time Fishers, The Sands of Dtc 
and A/} famst Chid, and the songs from The Water-Babies, which used to 
be the f.uountcs? Perhaps if he had written more ballad-songs like Earl 
Haldane's Daunliter, or full ballads, provided as in the last-named he used 
common English and not tlie conventional ballad diction, he might have 
left moic poctr) of\alue A jVftC Forest Ballad shows how wxll lie could do 
It 


The) wrestled up, thc\ wTcstlcd down, 

The) wrestled sore and sulk 
The fiend v.ho blinds the c)cs of men 
Tliat night he had his wall 

Like stags full spent, among the bent 
They dropped a while to rest, 

^Vhcn the )Oung man drove his sa)ing knife 
Deep m the old man’s breast 

The old man drove his gunstock down 
Upon the )oung man’s head, 

And side by side, by tlic w alcr brown, 
Those )comcn twain lay dead 


There IS the same directness about the last piece he ever wrote — 
strange to say, while recovenng from a very^ senous illness in Colorado, 
for It seems full of physical Mgour It is just action transformed into sound 

Arc )'ou ready for your steeplechase, Lorraine, Lorraine, Ldrree^ 

Barum, Barum, Barum, Barum, Barum, Barum, Baree 
You’re booked to nde )our capping race today at Coulterlce, 

You’re booked to nde Vindictive, for all the ivorld to see, 

To keep him straight, and keep him first, and wan the run for me 
Barum, Barum, etc 


/ 
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And SO It gallops on It is the kind of thing Kiphng excelled at, and those 
who excel in that kind are rarely content to do so, preferring to attempt 
\\'ith mdifferent success -what only first-rate poets can achieve, rather than 
be masters m their oivnmrder, though that may not be an exalted one 
Perhaps the purest Kmgsley, so to speak, is to be found m the Ode to 
the J\forth-JEast ]4^nd, for that is one side of the man exactly — ^his gusty 
temperament, his vigorous joy m nature, his Teutomsm, his robust 
rehgion, at least if it does not represent every side of this multilateral 
man, it represents most, and its expression is naturally successful, as 
always happens when we are just ourselves But it -was not the whole 
of Kmgsley — hke Proteus, you can never catch the whole of him Ghfibrd 
Harrison assures us m Stray Records that “for one day when he was m the 
mood that cried ‘Welcome ivild North-easter,’ there were tiventy ivhen 
his heart sang 


Oh that we two were ma^’ing 
Over the fragrant leas ” 

But he IS more remembered for blowmg ivhat Andrew Lang has called 
“his chivalrous and cheery horn” 

It IS strange that the “Poems connected with 1848-9”, as they are 
designated m the collected edition of 1 878, should have produced no thin g 
first-rate, tvhen they should have come ivhite-hot firom the fire of the 
Chartist days The Bad Squire fi-om Teast is good, regarded as the kmd of 
verse that a gifted keeper might compose (it was the poem ivhich caused 
the dismissal of Tregarva) and The Day of the Lord has wgour, but there is 
no thin g to class ivitii the great songs of revolt, such as Shelley’s ‘Men of 
Ehigland, wherefore plough^’ Perhaps the most mterestmg of them is 
A nought from the Rhine, engendered by an eagle, 

crying all alone 

Above the vineyards through the summer mght. 

Among the skeletons of robber toivers ^ 

So, I thought. 

The great devourers of the earth shall sit. 

Idle and impotent, they know not ^vhy, 

Down-starmg from their barren height of state 

On nations grovTi too ivise to slay and slave. 

The puppets of the few, while peaceful lore 
And fellois-help make glad the heart of earth 

Can that be from the author of Westward Ho'> Truly there is, even 
when ve allow for the changes of y^ears, a double mmd and character 
here 

Lastly, ^vhat of The Invitation 


» Thu not appear in some ediUons of the collected Poms, but Mill be found on pp 
490-2 of L.M ,1, and pp 183-5 of the one-wL edition. 
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Gome away with me, Tom, 
Term and talk is done , 


Just a joke^ and, regarded as such, it is very good; it almost makes one 
think that his place was with the satirists and the purveyors of hght verse; 
But was any senous criticism intended^ 


Leave to mournful Ruslan 
Popish Apennmes, 

Dirty Stones of Vemce 
And his Gas-Lamps Seven , 
We’ve the stones of Snowdon, 
And the lamps of heaven 


Those Imes have made many sensitive hterary souls squirm and writhe 
and blaspheme at the phihstimsm of them 

The Invitation is a joke, but one of those jokes that reveal somethmg^of 
earnest It is the ‘healthy animahsm’ of his undergraduate days hftmg 
Its head for one unregenerate moment For Ruskm the artist Kingsley 
seems to have had some admiration He appreciated “On the Nature of 
Gothic” (from Stones of Venice)^ and wrote on the same subject himself m 
“Grots and Groves” [Health and Education). Characteristically he thought 
Gothic more m harmony with Protestantism than “the very foreign and 
unnatural style which Rome taught our fathers” But Ruskm the man 
filled him with disgust. He confesses to bemg irrationally repelled by his 
physiognomy, while admitting, “for aught I know, he is a far better man 
than I”.i 

It IS strange that he has nothmg to say of Unto this Last, for it must 
have remmded him of his own sentiments m the days of ‘Parson Lot’ In 
Thoughts on the Fnndej Murder he had ivritten of pohtical economy (m 
the true meanmg of the term), “I beheve Pohtical Economy to be all 
but the highest and most spiritual of sciences , the saence of organizing 
pohtics and of making good citizens, of reahzmg outwardly the ideas of 
tlie Kongdom of God ” 

It has been well said that the average man takes his theology fixim the 
hymn-book, and therefore it is of the first importance that the bjuirns 
should be accurate m their theology as well as sincere in their sentiments 
Kmgsley was well aware of that, and did not hold with another school 
that It is tlie tune that matters, since nobody pays much attention to the 
words 

In 1872, Dr. Monsell, of St Nicholas, Guildford, sent him a specimen^ 
copy, of a new hymnary which he was compihng for his church- 
and requested advice and comment. To judge from tlie specimens 


^ From a letter to John BnHar, 27 June, 1857, quoted by Miss Thorp. 
* So LJif , but surdy it must have been a proof 
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quoted, the compiler must have included all the worst Here arc a few of 
Kmgsley’s more charactenstic comments 

O Paradise, O paradise. 

The world is growing old 

“Whence did the author of tins hymn learn that the world is growing 
old”? 


For thee, O dear, dear country. 

Our eyes their vigils keep 

“Congregations do not he awake or weep thinking of heaven ” 

Apropos of ‘Holy Jesus, grant us tears’, he remarks “It savours of the 
old ‘donum l&chrymamm\ which had a special virtue in itself, wherefore 
witches could never cry ” He abhorred, of course, any hymns which 
savoured of Romanism, such as those addressed to ‘The Sacred Heart 
of Jesus’ They were qmte “ahen m tone”, he thought, “to^any speech 
of St Paul or St John concemmg our Lord’s Person” AU parapluases 
of the Song of Songs he condemned with a nght instmct, though he was 
not, of course, famihar with the modem exegesis, which expounds it 
hterahy as a royal love-song , and of course he could not tolerate anythmg 
which savoured of ‘Mamchaeism’, as in the hymn ‘Art thou weary?’ 

“I am heartily glad that you have put ‘martyrs’ in the last verse for the 
utterly madinissible ‘virgins’ of the ongmal ” 

“He deplored,” says Mrs Kmgsley, “words being put into the mouths 
of a gener^ congregation which were unreal to them — ^mdividual con- 
fessions of sin, too solemn to be sung, and ardent expression of a love 
almost amountmg to passion, which if not felt must therefore be an un- 
consaous msult to Him to whom they were addressed ” 

But strangely, as it would seem m a poet, he does not seem to have 
condemned any hymns for then specific faults as hterature, then mawkish- 
ness, then blatancy, then vulgarity, except so far as to condemn then 
insincenty, which is certainly the worst of hterary faults Nor did he open 
the very necessary question, what is th^ differentia of a hymn? For not 
every rehgious poem is a hymn, and at least one recent collection has 
given us nothmg mdeed that is not poetry, but includes many poems that 
cannot possibly be hymns 

He wrote some remarkable prayers, so poetical in character that it 
may not be out of place to quote one here 

Grant, O Lord God, that we may utterly beheve m Thy Presence , j 

That we may wait, reverently and anxiously, as servants standmg m the 
presence of their Lord, for the shghtest sign or hin t of Thy will , 

That we may welcome all truth, imder whatever outward forms it be 
uttered , 

That we may have grace to receive new thought with grace — gracefully, 
courteously, fairly, charitably, reverently. 
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That we may beheve firmly that, however strange or startirng, it may 
come firom Thee whose ways are not as our ways or thoughts as our thoughts , 
That we may bless every good deed, by whomsoever it be done , 

That we may nse above all party strifes and ones, all party fashions and 
shibboleths, to the contemplation of Thy Eternal Truth and Goodness, O God 
Almighty, who never changest 
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Many of us must have had the expencnce of takmcj up a novel uhich 
was a favountc of one’s youth, and sufienng a sad disillusionment It is 
difficult to believe tliat it ever had any fascination , impossible to recover" 
the dchght that it gave This raises an a[;sthctic problem of some diffi- 
culty, especially to those who have passed in their lifetime from one 
hterary epoch to another Is it that one’s judgment has matured, and 
nghtly condemns tliat \shich never \\as good literature, but had only 
some adventitious atlracUon^ That was true, no doubt, of one’s early 
attitude towards pictures, before scstheuc training and experience had 
made clearer what are the true quahties of art Or is it that the fashion 
has altered, and the new fashion is somehow more in harmony wath die 
mental habit of today , but so far as good or bad art is concerned there is 
not much to choose between diem’ There may be asubjccdse element 
m the process, but there can be hide doubt dial it goes beyond that into 
the sphere of the absolutely good and bad The Xhetonans in general 
suffered from a false romanticism, which implies a wrong emotional 
emphasis Even the greatest, such as Dickens, were not free from it , but 
their real greatness and mastery of the fundamentals of their art wns 
able to transcend the defect 

The best novelists of today have returned to the rcahsm of Ficldmg, 
and even w'hen they have less gemus than the Victonans many of them 
have command of an artistic method which is more consistently sound 
Kingsley had no real gemus as a novelist, though he could tell a story 
well enough w’hen he simply treated it as a story' He wrote The Heroes 
mainly as a series of fine stones w’orth tcUmg , and it is qmte possible that 
The Heroes wall stiU be read when Westward Ho ' and Hjpatia are forgotten 

His two mam faults are (r) that he can never refi-^ from morahzmg, 
(2) so often, though the hands may' be the hands of Amyas Lagh or Tom 
ThumaH, the voice is the voice of Charles Kingsley 

To discuss fully the legitimacy of ‘a novel wath a purpose’ must 
mvolve raismg the mtenmnable and perhaps insoluble problem of ‘Art 
for Art’s sake’ But a ‘purpose’ m fiction may mean more than one 
thing The intention may' be to embody' a moral saw , such as that virtue 
is alvvays rewarded, or the courageous man is happier than the cow'ard 
Or it may have the object of calhng attention to the need for some 
social or pohtical reform Such, for instance, is the exposure of the w'ork- 
house m Oltver Twist, or of the mjustice of the game laivs m Mrs 
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Humphry Ward’s Marcella, or of the spintual poverty of the East End m 
Besant’s All Sorts and Conditions of Men. The question tliat must always 
be asked by the cntic is this Does the presence of this purpose divert the 
novelist from his proper function of creatmg real life, of exhibiting 
characters m conflict, and the reactions of persons to circumstance^ 

It is improbable that Dickens set out to write Nicholas Nickleby or 
Little Domt with the primary intention of showmg up the scandals of the 
schools for unwanted children or of the debtors’ _pnsons. He did it m 
such a way as to make the school and the prison integral parts of a work 
of art The value of the novel would have been just the same if nothing 
hke Dotheboys Hall or the Marshalsea had actually existed 

Nor IS it certam that Alton Locke and Two Tears Ago are any the worse 
as novels for theu exposure of mdustnal evils and the need for samtary 
reform. The fault of Kingsley’s novels is rather different. Either m his 
own person as narrator, or through the mouths of his characters, he is 
always preaclung the good life, as it appears to him, with a heartmess 
which is particularly repugnant to many readers of the present day 
Moreover,' he can rardy let Ins characters be themselves and speak 
for themselves, but must hdp them out with comment and ejaculation 
and cnticism Yet he could present character well enough m a plain 
way, as is seen m Tregarva, Saunders Mackaye, and Salvation Yeo, not 
to say Grimes AU authors of fiction are at their best when their men 
and women are of the kind that is famihar to them m daily life That is 
why The Heart of Midlothian and The Antiquary are fresh and ahve, while 
The Talisman and even loankoe have some smell of the museum and the 
' study Had Kmgsley chosen to write a plam objective tale (he insisted 
strongly that the ballad must be purely objective m character) of 
clencal life, without thought of pohtics, theology, or even of moral values, 
he might have ivntten novels that would have lived As it is, they are not 
always good documents of his age 

When criticized, on the appearance of Two Tears Ago, foi his custom 
of putting his own opmions mto the mouths of his characters, he defended 
It with some vigour, appeahng to the ‘parabasis’ m Greek comedy, when 
tlie principal actor came forward and made a long comment on some 
matter of pubhc importance, speaking sometimes undisguisedly m the 
character of the author It would not so much matter if Kmgsley had 
confined himself to that The real trouble is that, especially in Ins earher 
novels, these comments come from the ordmary characters in the drama 
even when they are not m harmony with that character, or the author 
will mterpolate tiresome parenthetic comments here and there in his 
ovm person “The general tone,” said Kmgsley of his novels, “shall be 
such as never to make the reader forget the general purpose of the book ” 
But there is much more than ‘the general tone’ m question. 

One can imagme lum argumg with a purist critic of the ‘Art for Art’s 
Sake’ school thus 

Cntic You destroy the artistic value of your novels, Mr Kmgsley, by 
intruding a moral at ever^^ point. 

Kingsl^ But I deny tliat tliere can be any true art that does not bear 
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a moral value Without it you can onl) achieve an anxmic dilettantism, 
which I call ‘mere art’ ^ 

C It IS not a question of ‘mere art’, but of art or not art When the 
moral purpose is dominant, art siinplv disappears 

K But IS the -good, then, not also hcautifuP I hold i\ath Plato that 

It IS 

C They arc both supreme and absolute values But thc> must be 
kept distinct As federated members of the Kingdom of God, they 
strcngtiicn one another But if one usurps the territory of the other it 
destroys its ally utterly 

K Do you mean then that good art can be immoral, and immoral 
art good? 

C Notliing of the kind The object of art is to exhibit character, not 
to evaluate it 

K ‘He that IS not s\nth me is against me ’ Art that has not a moral 
purpose must have an immoral one 

C It has neither one nor the otlicr What I suggest, Mr Kingsley, 
IS that if you want to ssntc on morals it should be m the form of an 
ethical treatise, not a novel 

K (proudly) My public docs not think so, nor m\ publisher, vho 
had a good Scottish upbnngmg It is tlic judgment of die people that 
counts, not of an anstocratic clique of intellect, as I have said about the 
Neoplatomsts in 

C (impatiently) I know' I know' But \sait and see — only unfor- 
tunately you ivill not see — what the ‘people’ tlnnk of y'our no\cls a 
hundred years hence 

To anyone who comes to the novels after a perusal of die LetUrsand 
Memories it is ob\nous whence came the soubnquet ‘muscular Christian- 
ity’ From the letters you i\ould get the impression of a highly rehgious, 
rather mtrospectivc scholar -with a taste for natural history, an ardent 
passion for social nghtcousness, and a way of expressing himself radicr 
forably about it all Except for an occasional letter to Tom Hughes or 
some other of the heartier of his compamons, the self-assertive advocate 
of the huntmg life and die squirearchy is singularly absent But hfom the 
very first chapter of his first novel, Teast, wth its hunting scene (and \ ery 
good as such, say they -who understand these tlungs), ‘muscular Chnsti- 
amty* is m evidence The zest for fighting and scenes of violence begins 
with Westward Ho f and culminates in Hereward Both dealt wth \uolent 
times The remoteness of the age in Hjpatia modified this thirst for 
combat a htde, though the prowess of the squire-bishop Symesius and 
the blood-lust of the Goths (which Max MuUer thought 'Overdone) give 
him an opportimity, which he does not neglect In fact we find m 
Kingsley’s ivntmgs just that contrast which so surprised the Dean of 
Chester, when he first made the acquamtance of Kingsley,’^ after know- 
mg him, no doubt, mainly through his novels Is it possible that he was 
makmg some psychological compensation^ He had ivrenched himself 
rather violently at Cambndge fi*om a hfe of physical activity hitherto 

^ Sec pp 28-29 
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iinrestxamed After a burst of violent campaigning, he had withdraivn 
from the" Christian Sociahst movement — at any rate from active par- 
ticipation — ^mto a life of pansh work, study, and the wiitrng of fiction. 
The latter had to be tlie vent for tlie strain of violence (the ‘wolf-vem^, as 
he called it) tliat was certainly m his nature. It may qmte hkely be so 
Anyhow, the duahsm m his character is obvious. 

It does not fall ivithm die plan of the present work to discuss and 
cntiaze the novels m detail, except The Water-Babies, and that perhaps is 
hardly to' be classed as a novel They have httle appeal for the present 
generation, and it is unlikely (tliough one never knows) that their vogue 
will ever revive ^ But all of them have a biographical and ‘ideological’ 
mterest, and to these considerations, for the most part, this chapter is 
addressed, without any attempt to descnbe them in detail. 

Of Teast and Alton Locke somethmg has been said already m relation 
to their value as soaal reform propaganda The composition of Teast is 
crude, and lus characters discuss all his favourite topics, almost like a 
debating soaety But the author, m a letter to his -wife, claimed almost a 
speaal divme inspiration for die novel “I know the miserable, peevish, 
lazy, conceited, faithless, prayerless wretch I am, but I know this, too, 
that One is guidmg me, and dnvmg me when I will not be gmded, who 
has made me, and wall make me, go His way and do His ivork, by fair 
means or foul He set me on writing this novel [Teast]. He has taught me 
thmgs about the hearts of fast sportmg men, and about the condition of 
the poor, and our duty to them, which I have no doubt He has taught 
many more, but He has not set anyone else to speak about them m the 
way in which I am speaking He has given me a certam artistic knack of 
utterance (nothmg but a knack), but He has done more He has made 
the ‘Word of the Lord like fire withm my bones’, givmg me no peace till 
I have spoken out 

If Kingsley felt this divine afflatus, it is no wonder that he preached 
his message — rehgious, social, pohtical — through the medium of his 
novels It IS unfortimate that the account of his ‘call’ is given as a pre- 
lude to what IS generally acknowledged to be the w'orst of them But if 
the opposition he SHI'S up is the proof of the value of a prophet’s message, 
Kingsley was no false prophet ; eind whatever their artistic value, he did 
eaten the popular ear, he did bnng home to people the sm of their dirty, 
insamtary w'a>^, the sm of the callous employers ivho w^axed nch on 
profits made out of sweatmg, consumption, and misery, the sm of Trac- 
tanans (wfflo know's^) with wfflom ntual came before justice and mercy 
In fact he became the Amos of his time 

The herome of Teast, Argemone, is thought by hliss Thorp to be 
Ivlrs Kmgsley herself. The description of her features, she thinks , cor- 
responds irtth those of hlrs Kmgsley as shown m her portraits More- 
over, she found that the personal copy of Teast belongmg to Mrs Kingsley 
had inscribed m it “Let this book be buried with me. The one I love 

* But who know3^ For at the tunc of wTituig it is said that there arc signs of a retiring interest 
m Miss C M Yonge. 

* L M (oDe-\ ol ), 70 
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best” 5 and the love passages between Argemone and Lancelot arc specially 
marked, as though tliey lecallcd her own love story But Herbert Paul, 
in his life of J A Froude, distinctly states that Argemone was Mrs 
Froude, Fanny ICingslcy’s sister, and tlierc may have been a strong 
person^ resemblance between tlic two It is probable, too, Uiat Froude’s 
biographer obtamed lus knowledge direct from tlic family Moreover, 
Dr Rigg, who knew Mrs ICmgslcy, says that the features of Argemone 
do not correspond to hers Quite likely Kangslcy put in some reminiscences 
of his own love-making Authors do tliat kind of tlung subconsciously 
But It is extremely improbable that he would have exposed to the public 
\aew a faitliful picture of his own much-beloved ^^^fe in her most intimate 
relations to lum The fact tliat Argemone draws back because the 
Tractanan vicar has persuaded her Uiat “celibacy is tlic lughest stale” 
might apply to either of the sisters Charlotte became a Roman Catholic 
and was intending to enter a convent, but was persuaded by Froude to 
abandon the idea and marr)'^ him, an achievement toivards which the 
Kingsleys no doubt lent some waght (“Their favourite remedy for female 
capnee,” says hlr Paul, “was mamage”) Wluchcvcr is the original 
of Argemone, tlic character is not a live one She resembles Uic insipid 
heroines of Walter Scott Mr Herbert Paul describes Charlotte Froude 
as “a lady of somewhat vulful yet most bnlhant spint” — hardly the 
impression we gather from Argemone The portrait cannot have been a 
close one in any case. 

Only two of the characters really seem to hvc — Lancelot himself and 
par excellence the Methodist gamekeeper, Tregarva (so often Kingsley’s 
best characters, like Scott’s, arc from the humbler walks of life) One 
might add, perhaps, Sqmre Lavington, though tlic portrait of lum is a 
tnfle ‘stagey’ He is said to be a likeness of Kingsley’s patron. Sir John 
Cope of Eversley, a hunting squire who had been attracted by ICingslcy’s 
sportmg prochvities when he was first a curate of Eversley, and so offered 
him the hvmg What he tliought of lum in tlic character of ‘Parson Lot’ 
may be left to the imagmation ' 

Lancelot cerlamly has renumscences of the author himself as he ^vas 
in his younger and unregenerate days He is desenbed in tlie text as 
having been given to ‘profligacy’ Docs that bear on tlic nature of 
Kmgsley’s extravagances at Cambndge for wluch he so latterly reproached 
himselP Probably not much, for ‘profligacy’ is a vague term, and may 
mean much or httle After the pubhcation of Yeast in book form in 1851 
(it first appeared as a senal in Fraser’s in the ivinter of 1848-9) a rather 
violent review of the book appeared m Hie Guardian, then tlic cluef 
supporter of Tractanamsm m tlie Press Probably its animus was clucfly 
agamst the Protestant views expressed m tlie book But the reviewer 
fastened on to the character of Lancelot, and asenbed to tlie author tlie 
behef that “a certam amount of youthful profligacy does no real and 
permanent harm to the character, perhaps strengthens it for a useful and 
even rehgious life” That Kmgsley should have dreamed of such an idea 
seems the most grotesque supposition to anyone who knows his writings, 
and the accounts of him given by his friends Probably the reviewer knew 
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little of lus private life and opinions. The religious bias of the re\aew is 
clear from the statement that, according to the author of Teast, “doctrines, 
however consecrated by the 'faith of ages, practices, however recom- 
mended by tlie hves of saints, or the audionty of ^\^se and good men, are 
to be despised if they interfere wtli the full development of our nature”. 
One would think diat Kingsley had been an anticipator of tlic doctnnes 
of Freud. 

He rephed in an angr}^, and shghtly \nilgar, letter, punctuated by the 
refrain “mentins impudentissime” {“You are a most impudent liar”) 
Maurice thought the reply \vas justified, saying tliat if he had been 
accused of profligacy and heresy he would have felt much more indigna- 
tion than l^ngsley did, though he might have expressed it “ivith less 
simphcity and brevity” (He would indeed ' The letter ivould have been 
tliree times tlie length, full of distmctions and qualifications ) “If,” he 
says, “a. man m a mask, calhng himself ‘We’, tells a elergj'man that he 
has been all lus hfe utterly a he it docs not seem very strange tliat 
such a clerg^'man should say in Latin or English Sir ^Vc ' thou th^'sclf 
tellcst a he ” Certainly tliat tlus most virtuous of men, Charles Kmgslcv, 
for whom morality was tlie aU in all, should have been accused of 
encouraging immorality, is — not so much Gilbcrtian as Aristophamc, for 
It is parallel to the case of Socrates One can only conjecture thalllic 
tradition of his wldncss at Cambndge was sUU ahvc — and greatly 
exaggerated 

A//on Locke is a far 'more readable book Apart from the social interest 
of it — the desenpUon of a sweating tailor’s business, the snobberj' of 
University hfe at Cambndge,^ and tlie nck-burmng outbreaks of the 
Chartists — the character of the Chartist poet (probably taken, as has 
already been suggested, from his correspondent 'Tliomas Cooper) is well 
done So is the Scottish bookseller and amateur philosopher, Saunders 
Mackaye, no doubt a reminiscence of Carlyle himself 

Messrs. Parker, w’lio had published Tcasl and Polilics, fought shy of 
Jklton Locke, thinking that further notoriety of the sort that Kingslcs 
brought would do the firm no good , but Carlyle gave him an introduction 
to Messrs Chapman and Hall, who, on his recommendation, accepted 
the book He aftcrw'ards ivrotc a letter of appreciation and cntici m 

“ . Apart from your treatment of nn own poor self (on which 
subject let me not venture to speak at all), I found plcnt\ to like, and be 
grateful for in the book abundance nav exuberance of generous real; 
licacllong iinpctuosit) of determination towards the manful side on all 
manner of questions; snatches of excellent poetic dcscnption, occasional 
sunbursts of noble msiglit, cvcnnihcrc a certain iwld intcnsm, which 
holds the leader fast as bv a spell these surch arc good qualities and 
pregnant omens in a man of ^ our scniont\ in the regiment' .\t the same 
time, I am bound to sa%, the book ls definable as m/f//*, b\ no manner 
of means the bc^t we expect of \ou~if \ou will rcsolutch temper }nur 

* n>mnri r>fit \s v Tiitytifird jn til'' rditio I o'" nficr J <- 1 3 t |v- ( '•rref'- 
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fire ” He goes on to praise the character of Saunders Maoka^c, which he 
considered nearly perfect He ends “Of the grand social and moral 
questions w'c wall say nothing w'liatcvcr at present an\ time within the 
next tw’o centuries, it is like, there will be enough to sa^ about them ' On 
the w'holc, you wall have to persist like a cannon-b dl that is shot, )ou 
wall have to go to your mark, w'hatcsrr that be I stipulate that 
you pay no attention at all to the foolish clamour of ic\ lowers, whether 
laudatory or condemnator) ” 

Alton Locke w'as fiercely attacked m The Record h\ an anonymous 
revicw'er, ‘Presbyter E w-ho warned parents against the dangerous 
influence to w'hich the minds of their daughters might be exposed at 
Queen’s College Kingsley in replying said “I has e just wathdrawn my 
name from the Committee of Queen’s College, in the proceedings or 
lectures of which I haic been unable to take any part whaisocier in the 
last tw'O years I have done this because I do not wash ni) name to be 
used as a handle against an establishment which I have ever)’ reason to 
respect ’’ It was a matter of pnnciple wath both Maurice and Kingsley 
not to let an) public bod), with which they were connected, suffer 
through becoming associated wath their political or litcrars activities 

Kangslcy tliought Hypatia to be his one no\cl that would last He is 
- probably nght in tlimking it the best, though Alton Locke might be a close 
runner-up, and Westward' Ho ' has probabl) had the widest vogue He 
had done much research on Alexandna in the fourth centur) a d and 
his lustoncal accuracy, once impugned, has been recently confirmed 
There are some good characters — ^H)’patia herself, Minam, Raphael 
(with reservations), and S)aicsius are carcfull) draw'n portraits, though 
the young monk Philammon, the ‘hero’ (if tliere is one), is ratlicr colour- 
less The main fault of Hjpatia is tlie superfluity of w'ords employed 
Kmgsley ivas alwa)’s verbose and rhetoncal, and the habit grew on lum 
so much that it became lus custom to employ tivo or three words where 
one sufficed It would take too long to give examples of lus prolixity, 
butvthe opemng paragraphs of Chapters VH and XII are tygiical 

The sub-tide of Hypatia is Hew Foes with an Old Face One of the objects 
of the novel, as Kangslcy has told us lumself, i\ as to exlubit Christianity' 
as the most democratic of rchgions — not diat the picture of die Church of 
Alexandna at die end of die fourth century' w’as a good example of 
Christian democracy, but that die social aloofness of philosoplucal 
paganism, -with its contempt of die wlgar and unlettered herd, brought 
Its oivn Nemesis It was the precursor of diat mystical pantheism w'hicli 
he desenbes as ‘Emersoman Any'thmganamsm’ The desenption of die 
death of Hypatia at the hands of the mob of monks, wadi one ann 
“stretched up toward the great still Chnst appeahng — and who dare say, 
m vam? — ^from man to God”, is one of his finest pieces of waiting 

He wrote in 1873, “Hypatia w'as woitten wath my heart’s blood and 
was received, as I expected, widi curses from many' of die very' church- 
men whom I was trying to warn and save ” Save from ivliat? — apparendy 
from pnde and the lack of sympathy ivith the common people, exhibited 
by the Christian Cynl as well as the pagan Hypatia Neo-Plat onism, wadi 
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Kingsley, often stands for spiritual pnde, and he wntes m a letter to 
Mauncc, when he was contemplating a novel on the subject 

‘'It seems to me tliat such a book might do good just now, while tlie 
Scribes and Phansecs, ChrisUan and heathen, are sajang, ‘This people 
winch knowctli not the law, is accursed.’ ” The words were written 
when The Christian Socialist was in mid-career; but no reader unaware of 
tills fact IS Ukcly to suspect such a reason for tlie undertaking The motive 
IS furdier darkened by a remark made by Kingsley ivhcn he was invited 
to lecture m Edmburgh on the schools of Alcxandna (an invitation wbch 
he accepted) “1 do beheve tliat if anything will save Presbyterian 
Scodand from Nco-Platonism, into winch all^ Gal^msm is, Church after 
Church, hurhng itself by natural revulsion, it is by haiing the warmng 
of tlie Alexandnan schools faiily put before tliem.” Could anj^iing be 
more cmgmatic^ What can there be m common betiveen Hypatia or 
Plotinus and die Church of Scodand’ One can only conjecture l^ngsley’s 
meamng by foUowang the habitual Ime of his droughts He held that 
Gal\imsts tended toivards what he called ‘spinlualism’ They exhibited 
die fault ivluch he attributed to die later philosoplucal sects of Alexandria, 
who seemed to lum to have given up die search for truth and propounded 
to philosophy the problem “How shall a man save Ins oivn soul from tins 
e\il world’” ^ 

Oddly enough, the only public attack on Hypatia was on exaedy the 
samehnes as that on feast In 1863 a proposal was set on foot m Oxford to 
bestow on Kingsley the honorary D G L It was opposed by die extreme 
High Church part^% led by Dr Puscy, on the ground that Hypatia was an 
immoral book and one calculated to encourage young men m profligacy 
and false doctrme When there seemed a chance diat die issue would be 
tested by a vote he wisely nndidrew There was not the shadow of an 
excuse for such a charge. IVhere is die immoral example’ — m Philammon 
because he forsook the Church for die lecture-rooms of H^yiatia’ But 
he eventually fled to the desert heiimtage, \vhence he had come, and 
^pent die end of Ins hfe m sohtary penance 

Miss Thorp dunks that one of the causes of offence was that m Hypatia 
“luscious pagan scenes were described -wadi gusto” But how else should 
they be described’ It is true that Kingsley was susceptible to female 
beauty and describes m detail the charms of Argemone, Gordifiamma, 
Valencia, and the rest ivithout stmt or restramt (Miss Thorp notices m 
particular his addiction to pretty feet) But to condemn that is to condemn 
likewise the classics, anaent and modem 

No one can almost surmise that Pusey had been haled from his 
researches m the Hebrew tongue to lead a new assault on the theological 
hberals, that he had read neither feast nor Hypatia, and when he was told 
to say feast, said Hypatia by mistake ’ 

Westward Ho ' was once— perhaps we can say still is, for it has some 
popularity among boys— the most read of all the novels It has its ments 
certainly as an exatmg tale of adventure, and no less as a desenpdon 

^ Attxandna and Her Schools, p 64. But perhaps that hardly explains the alleged drift of Gal- 
vimsm to^vard3 Neo-Platomsm. For my part, I give up the nddlcl 
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of Elizabethan Devon, and of the "West Indies, remarkably dravra from 
imagmation, for Eangde> did not visit those parts till fourteen > ears later. 
Perhaps the best of Aese descnptions are the picture of Bideford at the 
beg innin g, and of the Grenviles’ 'founds m Chapter VH ; of the arrival 
at the Barbados in Chapter XVII, and the scenery at the spot v\here 
Ay acanora is found , or the portraits of Devon men whom he knew, like 
the innkeeper on Dartmoor, “At the door, wrapped apparently m the 
contemplation of the moimtam peaks, which glow ed nch orange in the 
last hngcring sim-ra)s, but really watchmg which way the sheep on the 
moor vs ere taking, stood the innkeeper, a b^rawny, sodden-vrsaged, blear- 
er cd six feet of brutishness, holdmg up his hose with one hand, for v\'ant 
of points, and clawing vsith the other his elf-locks, on which a fair sprink- 
hng of feathers might denote that he was just out of bed ” He must have 
many a tune seen such a figure on the moors — ^if v\ e eliminate the hose 
and pomts 

One speaal ment the book has, which raises the style above that of the 
prose parts of The Saint's Tragedj, and of Hereward The characters con- 
verse m good racy English of ^ngsley's own time — except where they 
talk in Devon dialect, but that of course is the dialect of the eighteen- 
fifncs, as he heard it at Bideford or Torquay. It would seem that this 
pohc> was due to the good advice of Darnel Macmillan, who v\TOtc m 
June, 1854* “AVe arc greatly taken with all }ou tell us about the plan 
and characters of •>our novel Of course you will not adopt that pseudo- 
antique manner in which Esmond, Maty Powell, etc , are wntten That st) le 
IS now getting a bore. The free march of your own st>le will be much more 
Ebzabethan m manner and tone than any you can assume "We feel sure 
It will be a nght brav'e and noble book and do good to England It 
is a pitv that the same advice could not hav c been given to other authors 
of historical novels 

Hughes had asked him to write a ballad about the Crimean War, and 
he replied, “As for a ballad — oh* my dear lad, there is no use fiddhng 
while Rome is bunung I hav c nothing to smg about those glonous fellows, 
except ‘God sav'c the Queen and them’ I tell you the vnIioIc thing stuns 
me, so I cannot sit down to make fiddle rh)ine with diddle ... or blun- 
dered vMth hundred, hke Alfred Tennv-son Ev ery man has his calhng, 

and my novel is mine, because I am fit for nothing better The book 
(H esUard Ho') vsiil be out the middle or end of January, if the punters 
choocc. It IS a sanguinary book, but perhaps contains doctrine profitable 
for these times ” “A most ruthless, bloodtlursty book” he had called it in 
a previous letter to Maunce, “just what the Umes want, I think ” No 
one will dispute the accuraev of the desenpuon 

So great was its popularity that at one time second-hand copies of it 
vscrc bang sold bv Mudie at a higher pnee than new copies of ILsmond, 
though the latter v.as only three years old It suited the mood of the time 
in wluch It was written — tlic Cnmcan ar — when a nation long unaccus- 
tomed to arms had once more to show her fighung qualiUcs No less than 
his P ^j^phlct Brc L Herds to Bre r' Soldins erd Sailors (which was 

1 •f.— ';:r, Ir Thc-’^ Hughes, p 25 ? ' 
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published anon^nnously and distributed among the soldiers at the front), 
Westward Ho! was mtended as a trumpet-call summonmg ad anna cessantes, 
ad arma ' Consider, for instance, such a passage as this from Chapter VIII * 

“Let us rather open our eyes, and see m these old Elizabeth gallants 
our oi\Ti ancestors, showng forth ■with the luxuriant ivildness of youth 
all the virtues which still go to the makmg of a true Englishman. Let us 
not only see . . m their solemn sense of the great callmg of the 
English nation, the anti-types or rather the examples of our 0A\m; but 
let us confess that their chivalry is only another garb of that beautiful 
tenderness and mercy ivhich is now, as it ivas then, the twin sister of 
Enghsh valour.” 

For the present generation there are many repellent features about the 
book It breathes a bigoted ‘jmgoii>m’, and seems full of crnt about Jesuits 
and Papists Yet the blmded Amyas Leigh, who has throivn his sivord 
into the sea, defeated in his plan of revenge, but reconciled to suffermg 
by die iviU of God, is a tragic figure in the true sense, and appeals to our 
deepest S)Tnpathies ; and, hmvever one may dislike the tone of the book, 
there is a breadth of conception in it, an epic quahty which claims 
one’s admiration. It was Kmgsley’s Odyssey. 

^ In August, 1856, he made his famous visit ivith Hughes to the country 
about Snoivdon, to which The Invitation ivas die prelude It was a great 
success It is true that the fish were reluctant to rise, but the bota n i zi ng 
went on apace and he writes, “I have had, as far as scenery is concerned, 
the finest day I ever had ” He came back gready refreshed, and set to ivork 
at once on Two Tears Ago, the latter part of which has North Wales for its 
scene He wote to Alexander Macmillan “"What ivith the book and the 
parish I ivas never so hard ivorked m my life. I have two or three d)mg 
people on my hands, besides the usual work, but I am wonderfully well 
and my bram, thank God, as clear as a bell ” 

Froude ivrote, on its pubhcation, “Charles has ivritten his best book 
and all die world knom it ” All the world today is not so unanimous in that 
opmion, diough perhaps it comes, m some respects, nearer to the modem 
novel than any other he i\Tote Not but what there is plenty of ‘purpose’ 
m It. He dealt i\ith many of his favourite themes There is Headley, the 
consaentious young Puse^nte parson, who eventually is led to give up his 
Puseyism because he cannot carry his parishioners wth hun There is 
Grace, the young schoolmistress ivho similarly is cured of her ‘Salvationist’ 
vieu's Vavasour, the poet, is the t)pe of die ‘mere artist’ ivithout moral 
purpose It seems difficult, as one rereads the book, to beheve that the 
account of his mad wandenngs at mghty a lost soul on the Snowdon range, 
should actually have worked the rehgious conversion of some readers. 
Most prominent of aU the characters is Tom Thumall, the honesdy 
scepdcal doctor, uadi somedung of the ‘muscular Christian’ about him 
Miss Thorp has found some reason for thinkin g that he is a picture of 
Charles’ brother, Dr. Gkorge Kmgsley If diat is so, does it explam George’s 
captious remark, “Harty^, not Charles, was the great man”^ Possibly the 
portrait ivas done without his permission — the man of saence who has 
knocked about die ivorld in so many strange places, rehgious at heart, 

H 
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but the type, as the author desenbes him, 'of nature \vithout grace’ The 
chapters that deal with the outbreak of cholera at Aberalva (probably 
intended for Mevagissey m Cornwall, which suffered from such an out- 
break) are among the most effective that he wrote He took the opportumty 
to denounce the evangehcals who made the outbreak of that epidemic 
an occasion for frightenmg the simple folk, about divme judgments 
for their sms and the prospect of hell-fire, thereby makmg them m their 
nerve-racked state more susceptible to the disease itself Bnamtes, he calls 
them {alias Bible Christians), “soi-disant followers of John Wesley’ V 
thereby bnngmg down on himself the mdignant protests of that emment 
Wesleyan, Dr Rigg, who insisted that Kmgsley_ had completely mis- 
represented the evangehcals, and especially the Wesleyans 

The rehgious and psychological effect of the book on some readers was 
strange — even starthng Someone ivrote “Sir — Mr B lyas my con- 

fessor Dr P IS now Nevertheless I read all your books, and yesterday 
m the midst of Two Years Ago I knelt down and said, ‘At last, Oh God 
I love thee ' for I know that thou art good ’ All honour to the man who 
could accomplish that by means of a novel But, readmg the book despite 
Its quite distmct merits, one cannot help bemg a httle surprised Its 
chief defect is the insipidity of the characters from high hfe, Lord Scout- 
bush and the rest They are imtatmg and tiresome 

His last novel, Hereward the Wake (1866), ivas an attempt to ivnte a 
histoncal romance after the manner of Scott But Kmgsley had neither the 
gemus nor, as a wnter of fiction, the humour of Scott 

The end of this story, like the end of Westward Ho', has a certain 
tragic greatness, and it embodies Kingsley’s behef that the punishment 
of sin (in this case Hereward’s unfaithfulness to Torfrida) is the suffering 
which comes as a natural consequence 

Darnel Macmillan once suggested that Kmgsley should wnte a satincal 
novel m which he should recant and glorify Afrs Gnmdy But his brother 
Alexander knew his chent’s hmitations “I think your last scheme 
plausible,” he wrote, “but scarcely quite adapted to Kmgsley’s gemus ” 
Why did he not lay the scene of a histoncal novel m his oivn Eversley, 
situated as it had been on the edge of Wmdsor Forest? Natives do not 
change through the centunes — at least not those centunes — and he 
might have given us the humour of the Hampshire ‘hethcropper as 
Scott gave us those of the Border peasant. Perhaps he has himself given 
the reason why he did not make such an experiment In January, 1856, 
Darnel Macmillan suggested that he should wnte a novel about “common 
hfe” ^ This was his answer 

“Anent your plan of a common life novel Yours is very admirable and 
good as notes to thi n k over But it wiU be long ere I wnte another 
Certainly not for a couple of years Two Years Ago is as near common hfe 
as I care to get My great complamt of the book is, that it is so much more 
tame than common hfe readly is The fault of the usual common hfe novels 
IS then execr able goody-goody-ness — the insipid respectabdity (utterly 

* Their founder, one O’Bnan, had seceded from the W^esleyan Methodists > 

Z. Af , 11, 41 1 ijfi; df Alexander Macmllan, p 93 
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untrue to life) of tlieir personages, who make up for want of character 
and want of action by endless analysis of httle dirty commonplace motives. 
Let us leave all that to the American twaddlers, male and female, 
who are deluging the ivorld with pictures of Amencah respectabihty — 
as false to fact as possible I, if I went m the general rut, should not 
be drawng England as she is — though we have no slaves ' Let me go on, 
domg what I have ahva}'S done, from f'east and Alton Locke till now, 
shei^ng how much of tlie heroical and tragical element, supposed to be 
dead, buried, and whitewashed over, sunnves in modem society, ready to 
reassert itself for e\ul and for good the moment a great cause or a great 
sorroiv appears I am the prophet of the coming convulsion, I cannot 
cry peace, peace where there is none I see all tlungs m Christendom drift- 
ing towards the hurncan-cucle of God’s ivrath and purifying storms. I 
can only tell people that, again and again, m tvery possible form and 
say, ‘^^^llle you are beheving m hell, you are forgetting God, and m 
saMng yourselves out of hell, you a* e blind to the fact tliat you are rushmg 
upon the tliunderbolts of God himself Cease to do evil, learn to do w6ll , 
learn what flm world means, and ivhat God is doing here , and then only ^ 
It i\all be time to talk about the world to come, and what He will do 
there ’ ” 

Before we fimsh ivith the novels proper, it is mterestmg to note that 
in 1858 he conceived the idea of ivntmg a novel about the ‘Pilgrimage of 
Grace’, the Cathohe revolt in tlie reign of Henry VIII It is a pity he did 
not carry it out, for tlie heroes were to be the Cathohes, Robert and 
Christopher Aske “I love the old Cathohe laity,” he imtes, though he 
could not, he said, wthdraw what he had wntten in Westward Ho^ 
“Romamsm under the Jesuits became a different thing from what it had 
been before ” 

On two occasions he was able to explore the great wolds that rise up 
by way of Wharfedale, Wensleydale, and the other Yorkshire dales to the 
heights of Ingleborough and Penyghent and the long Pennine backbone 
that stretches up to Cross Fell and joms the Cheviots, perhaps for wild 
grandeur unsurpassed m England In 1845 Dean Wood, of the Collegiate 
Church of Middleham m Wensleydale, offered him a canonry, a purely 
honorary post The second visit was made ivitli the express purpose of 
gathermg matenal for his projected novel, the subject of which was 
suggested by Froude He was attracted, too, by the opportumty of explor- 
mg tlie runous geology and magmficent scenery of Malham Tarn above 
Airedale, near which he stayed The book was begun, but abandoned 

He made an attempt to mtroduce the Yorkshire scenery mto yet 
another abortive novel, probably to have been entitled Alcibiades, which was 
eventually finished, under the title The Tutor^s Story, by his daughter, 
Mrs Harrison, ‘Lucas Malef Its history, as she tells it m her Preface, 
IS an odd one 

She took charge on her mother’s death, in 1892, of all her father’s 
hterary notebooks and MSS For reasons which she does not name she 
did not examme these tdl 1916 Among them were about 150 pages of 
The Tutof s Tale, of which she had heard nothmg before She completed 
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It by filling m gaps and carrying on the plot, which she found to be 
“firmly based, though unresolved , events and situations being recorded, the 
how and wherefore of which are neither led up to nor accounted for” 
However, after the opemng chapters of The Tutor's Story had already 
appeared in The Comhill Magazine, Mrs Harnson’s attention'was called 
to a passage in The Life and Letters of Malcolm Kingsley Macmillan, which 
relates how somewhere about 1 860 Kingsley told the father of the wnter 
that he had a scheme of a novel to be called Alcibiades The idea was of a 
young nobleman “imbued with philosophy” who becomes corrupted by 
soaety and his powers of persuadmg men, “Alabiades, m fact, translated 
mto modem times, whether to end in a partial redemption, like the 
service which the historical A performs when m exile, by a complete, as 
It were Christian redemption, or qmte tragically, I don’t know A 
must have been the cause of calamities to his country This idea is, of 
course, imbued th ough and through with Plato ” The elder Macmillan 
subsequentiy mentioned the matter to Kmgsley, who rephed, “The truth 
is, Macmillan, that I know too much ever to write the book I have been 
too much behind the scenes (1 e of court, fashionable, diplomatic, etc , 
life), mid should inevitably do what is most wrong for a novelist, mtroduce 
personal portraits, pamt real calamities ” 

Here is a pretty hterary problem for those who care for such Was 
the fi'agment, which ‘Lucas Malet’ foimd and completed, part of the 
projected Alcibiades'^ She added in all about as much again as her father 
had wntten, and it is clear fi-om internal evidence of style, thought, and 
the like that the bulk of the first half of the completed book was Kingsley’s 
work. But It does not suggest that the young nobleman was to take a part 
in pubhc hfe (though that is not impossible) anc^ probably Kingsley had 
left notes and fragments enough of the latter part to show that it was to 
be a drama of pnvate life, mvolvmg the conflicting afiections of the young 
nobleman and his tutor His daughter, however, seems to have been 
convmced by the discovery of Macmillan’s letter that it was a fragment 
of Alabiades that she found 

At the opemng of the story one has the impression that here- is a new 
medium, a story told by one of the characters in the drama which might 
smt Kmgsley well, for the mevitable morahzations come more natiir^y 
in the mouth of the tutor who is also narrator But, assunung the first 
half to be the work of Kmgsley, one misses the breadth of the setting of the 
greater novels Its scope is rather that of Teast As it proceeds mto the part 
which IS mainly the work of ‘Lucas Malet’, although as story-tellmg it is 
well developed, one begins perversely to long for the real Kingsley even 
with aU his more tiresome tncks and mannensms 

One curious shp ‘Lucas Malet’ would seem to have made At the 
end she mtroduced somethmg very like the modern detective-inspector 
(“I placed the matter m the hands of Inspector Lavender of the detective 
pohcc) ” Surely this is an anachromsm among the ongmal ‘peelers’, 
for the time of the story is before the appearance of trams 

The scenery, and some of the names — Hartover and Vendale, for 
example — were earned over mto The Water-Babies 
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From The Life of Alexander Macmillan we learn that Kingsley contem- 
plated in 1856 a novel on the subject of the massacre of the Vaudois by 
the Piedmontese in 1655, but was obhged to abandon it because a friend 
of his, who was chaplam at Gksnoa, was unable to accompany him as 
gmde through the mtended scene of the novel.' 

There was one other projected novel of which Kmgsley’s daughter 
discovered the title and some fragments, Darlings the History of a Wise Woman 
The scene was to be laid m the New Forest,jwiach Kmgsley had explored 
,on-a hohday, and the plot concerned “the domgs of certam French 
refugees dunng the Terror^’ The French Revolution was one of Kingsley’s 
secondary periods of histoncal study It is probable that the failure to 
work out any of these projects is to be accounted for by powers fading 
through overwork and the exacting nature of his professonal duties from 
'i860 onwards If they could not m any case have reached a standard ' 
higher than that of Hereward, it is well that they were not completed. 

In the present writer’s opimon the two works of fiction most likely to 
last are neither of them novels, and were both mtended pnmardy for 
chddren, The Water-Babies^ and The Heroes, Of these two, The Water-Babies 
IS m part beyond the comprehension of chddren (at least some of the most 
significant passages must be just nonsense to them), but The Heroes — 
perhaps his most perfect piece of work — can dehght people of aU ages 

''The Water-Babies was,” says Mrs Kingsley, “the last book, except 
his West Indian one At Last, that he wrote with any real ease^ and which 
was a pure labour of love, for his bram was getting fatigued, his health 
fluctuated, and the work of the Professorship, which was a constant weight 
on his mmd, wore him sadly 

Kegan Paul has given us a picture of the way m which he used to 
work at his novels “The MS of the book he was writing lay open on a 
rough desk, which was merely a shelf projecting from the wall . He 
would work himself into a sort of white heat over his book, till, too excited 
to write more, he would calm himself down by a pipe, pacmg his grass- 
plot m thought and with long stndes ” The ‘white heat’, which he 
mentions sometimes residted m astonishmg rapidity of composition, as 
IS shown by the story of how The Water-Babies was begun.® He had promised 
to write a book for his youngest chdd Grenville, who was then a baby, 
and was remmded of this by the other three, who had already got their 
book {The Heroes) “He made no answer, but got up at once and went 
mto his study, lockmg the door In half an hour he returned witii the 
story of httle Tom This was the first chapter of The Water-Babies written 
off without a correction ” The rest appeared m monthly instalments m 
Macmillan's Magazine He was qmte imprepared, says Mrs Kingsley, for 
the sensation it would make 

To Maurice he wrote “I have tned, m all sorts of queer ways, to 
make children and grown folks understand that the re is a qmte miracu- 

^ In the onginal edition of 1863 the word is hyphened both in the utle and throughout the 
text Many of the subsequent editions have omitted the hyphen m the tide 

-*L.Af,u, 188 

* It IS told by Rose Kingsley in her Introduction to the Evayman cdiUon of The Water-Babies 
For Kegan Paul's description sec L M , 1, aaO 
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Ions and divine element underlying all physical nature , and that nobody 
knows any thin g about anythmg, m the sense m which they may know 
God m Christ, and right and wrong, and if I have wapped up my 
parable m seemmg Tom-foolenes, it is because so only could I get tlm 
pill swallowed by a generation who are not behevmg, wth anythmg hke 
their whole heart, in the/Iavmg God Meanwhile, remember that the 
physical saence m the book is not nonsense, but accurate, earnest, as far 
as I dare speak yet ” 

A cunous question affecting theology has been raised concemmg this 
apparently simple moral tale An enthusiast for the \vorks of Kmgsley 
once said to the present ‘^vriter, “Glorious though it is. The Water-Babies is 
rank heresy Tom is supposed to die when he falls mto the brook, and 
is required to undergo another penod of probation In the orthodox view 
there may be education in the next life, but not further probation ” 
Apart from the question of orthodoxy, which need not detam us, does 
Tom go through a probation after death^ That he does die there can be no 
question Except to those who do not suspect the presence of a theological 
^egory, it is qmte plam “They were very unhappy when they foimd a 
black thing m the water, and said it was Tom’s body, and that he had 
been dro\vned ” 

To those who foUow out the allegory carefiiUy with this question m 
mmd the problem may very natur^y occur What is the difference 
betiveen probation and education^ — or are they possibly the same thing^ 
Is not our ow school education a process, boA on the moral and mtd- 
lectual side, mvolvmg continual tests and therefore ‘probationaiyf’^ 
It IS true that some fad m the end — but we educators always have to 
examine ourselves careftdly, and must often admit ivith sorrow that the 
real fadure is ours The divine Educator cannot fad 

Let us see how it works with Tom Hah* beast through his upbrmgmg, 
he has to consort with ivater-beasts until he is ivorthy to be the com- 
pamon of other water-babies 

The water-fames “were very sorry to see him so unhappy, and longed 
to take him, and teU him hoiv naughty he was, and teach him to be good, 
and to play and romp wth hun too but they had been forbidden to do 
that. Tom had to learn his lesson for himself by sound and sharp expen- 
ence, as many another foohsh person has to do, though there may be 
many a kmd heart yeammg over them aU the ivhd^ and longmg to teach 
them ivhat they can only teach themselves ” Except for a fleeting ghmpse, 
Tom IS imable even to recognize his true compamons imtd he has helped 
the lobster out of the pot. That very unselfconscious act of kmdness to 
one of the animals which he ivas accustomed to torment set him at once 
on the upivard path But Tom has also to learn that we can never escape 
from the natural consequences of our oivn actions, and the effect of them 
on our characters That was Kmgsley’ s consistent behef concemmg punish- 
ment both m this ivorld and the nexL So Zvlrs Bedoncbyasyoudid has 
to teach him that “she wishes people to keep then* fingers out of the fire 
b) having them burnt” Tom steals siveets His first punishment is his 
sense of misery and shame, and the pnckles of the sea-urchm which grow 
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all over him— for, the authoi twee insists, tlie soul makes the body rather 
than the body the soul ('1 am not joking I am in serious, solemn 
earnest”). Next, Elbe is given to him as schoolmistress, and she teaches 
him by the pure influence of love She it is who tells Tom that “those 
who go there” (that is to say, the home to ivluch she returns every Sunday) 
"must go first where they do not like, and help somebody they do not 
hke”. And so Tom is eventually redeemed by his pilgnmage to the 
Other-end-of-nowhere and his kindness to Grimes. Grimes himself has 
a second chance — “ ‘Foul I would be and foul I am . . It’s all my own 
fault It’s too late ’ . ‘Never too late,’ said the fairy ” Similarly, m the 
‘moral’ at the end he is no doubt expressing his own sentiment when he 
sa-j's "Some folks can’t help hoping wth good Bishop Butler, that they 
may have another chance, to make thmgs fair and even, somewhere, 
somewhen, somehow ” 

He who can disentangle here the elements of education and probation 
ivill have advanced far m philosophy Incidentally, it mvolves the puzzle 
of Free IVill As to Kingsley’s oivn \aeiv, let us t^e his adiace about the 
inadent of Tom and the lobster “If you isill read this story’- mne times 
over, and then think for yourself, you wU find out ivhy ” 

As story-teUmg, the first part about Tom and the sweep is unrivalled 
m Its kind So are the desenptions of natural hfe, Tom’s first adventure 
wth the nver-creatures, and his arrival at the sea They must have 
awaked m many a desire to know and to explore in the realms of nature, I 
perhaps even more than his less-known nature books, hke Glauciis, have 
done The Water-Babm is a national possession and still iwdely read (did 
It not appear m dramatic form on die radio not long ago^ and what a 
popular broadcaster Kingsley would have made’) But here is a piece 
of the latter passage for those who do not knoiv it "The sea-breeze came 
in fireshly wtik the tide and blew the fog away , and the htde ivaves danced 
for joy around the buoy, and die old buoy danced wth them The shadow 
of the clouds ran races over the bnght blue bay, and yet never caught 
each other up, and the breakers plunged merrily upon the wde ivhite 
sands, and jumped up over the rocks, to see ivhat the green fields inside 
were hke, and tumbled dovoi and broke themselves to pieces, and never 
mmded it a bit but mended themselves and jumped up agam And the 
terns hovered over Tom hke huge white dragon-flies ivath black heads, 
and the guUs laughed hke guls at play, and the sea-pies, wth their red 
bills and legs, flew to and fi:o firom shore to shore, and whistled sweet and 
wld ” 

Such passages are among the best of his prose-poetry’, though there 
are many m The Heroes to equal them Many of his more desenptive 
essay’s were collected m Prose Idjlls, but most of the pictures of nature 
there are more self-conscious than tbose of The Water-Bahies 

It IS strange that, mixed up wth all this dehghtful lore for children 
and wth a r^gious allegory’ on the soul’s future, ive should find all the 
characteristic Kmgsley'an lueivs on pohtics and tirnigs m general There 
is some, though not much, of the anti-popery craze "He is a Scotchman, 
and fears God and not die pnest.” There are the monks -who amused 
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themselves -with beating children “Because they never had any cluldrcn 
of their oivn, they took it into their heads tliat they ivcrc tlic only people 
in tlie world who knew hmsr to manage children ” In tlic amusing hst 
of the world’s ills m Chapter VII we find the amusmgjvLxtaposition of 
“Measles, Fammes, Monks, Quacks”, and, more paradoxical shll, 
“Popes, Bad Wme, Wars, Despots, Peacemongers, Demagogues” There 
IS almost certainly a covert allusion to the Tractanans in the cunous 
descnption of the Wise Men of Gotham “He found them bncking up 
the to^vn gate, because it was so wide that httle folks could not get through 
And, when he asked why, they told him they were expanding their 
hturgy ” For what, m Kongsley’s view, was wader than tlic gate of the 
Church of England’ 

There is the ideal hunting squire, and the need for samtation — liis 
favourite plan for utilizing the outflow of sewers — “putting the stuff on 
the fields” , and the Chancellor who failed to abohsh Schedule D, and 
“comforted himself with the thought that it is'as not the first time that a 
woman had hit off a grand idea and men had turned up'thcir noses at 
It” (women’s suffrage^ There is the quarrel beUveen Professors 0^vcn 
emd Huxley about the hippocampus major theor)% and the descent of 
man fi-om the ape There is the theory, ivhich he scnously held, that 
some men (the ‘Doasyouhkes’) might degenerate back into the gorilla 

There are sarcastic allusions to the social or class problem, “as good 
an Englishman as ever coveted his neighbour’s goods” , and “no enemies 
are so bitter against each other as those ivho are of the same race” 
There is Napoleon III, “the man who removed his neighbour’s landmark” 
(Nice), for the Emperor was the cause of most of the evil m Europe in 
die sight of Kmgsley Naturally all his educational theones appeared 
Punishment — the futihty of the ways of the lazy teacher and parent is ho 
“forced them by Sight to confess their osvn fault, and even punish them 
to make^them confess” He recommends self-education “Little boys 
must take the trouble to find out thmgs for themselves ” The turmp- 
headed Tomtoddies are the \uctims of the exammation s)^tem (payment 
by results’) 

Prometheus is cited as the ty-pe of those who reason a pnon, and 
Epimetheus, ‘Afterthought’, as his sviser brother, is'ho is content to question 
nature patiendy, as Francis Bacon advised, without any presuppositions 
“His children are the men of science, who get good lasting ivork done 
m the w'orld but the children of Prometheus are die fanatics, and the 
theorists and the bigots, and the bores, and the noisy ivondy people, irho 
go telling siUy folk what -will happen, instead of lookmg to see what has 
happened already ” Not qmte what the Greek legend meant, but aU very 
salutary doctrme 

Above all there is the question whether water-babies can exist at all, 
which passage is aimed at those who say that ‘there is no resurrection 
of the dead’ — ^nor can be, and that miracles are impossible because they 
are ‘contrary to nature’ 

In fact It would almost be possible to deduce aU Kmgsley’s theones — 
theological, soaal, pohtical — from this charmmg phantasy alone 
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Naturally allusions like tliese sound like nonsense to children and tliere 
IS real nonsense of a rather irritating kind scattered about, such as tlie 
hst of remedies which occupies three pages in Chapter IV. But there is 
also a great deal of first-dass humour, which sometimes reminds us of 
Leim Carroll and sometimes of W S. Gilbert Of the former kmd we 
have those odd statements which leave us in doubt -whether they make 
sense or not. “No one has a right to say that no water-babies exist till 
they have seen no water-babies existing, ivhich is qmte a .different thmg, 
mmd, from not seeing -w^ter-babies” ; or, “how comfortable to have 
nothmg on lum but himself” , and, of tlie other kmd, ive have the various 
rendenngs of the 'maxima dcbetuf saw, especially, “You must show your 
respect for cluldren by never coufessmg yoursdf m the least UTong to 
them, even if you know tliat you are so, lest they lose confidence m Aeir 
elders ” There is, too, “the pantheon of the great unsuccessful” (a name 
that Bun}^ might have mvented), where “poets lecture on aesthetics 
because they carmot sell their poetr>'” ^ 

The Waier-Babies is uneven The latter part, when Tom is on ins 
travels, becomes chaotic — ahfiost mghtmansh. The episodes one harks 
back to are those of the clumney-sweep, the dame-school of ^^endale, 
and the miraculous life of the ivater-creatures 

There is none of this unevenness about The Heroes. This book, too, 
was UTitten for children, and can be enjoyed equally by most groum-up 
people Vfiio can forget Jason on tlie bank of the Anauros (the illustrations 
are better than most of their penod, and help the memor)^) or Perseus 
and the three Grey IVomen (“Give me the eye that I may see him . . . 
give me tlie tootli that I may bite lum”), or Theseus and the three robbers^ 
The author of the article ‘Charles Kmgsley’ m The Dictionary of National 
Biograph)' thinks that Kmgsley gives the impression that “the anaent 
Greeks or Teutons had more of lus real sympathy than the early Church”. 
But It is fair to remember that the ‘early’ Church about ivhich he mostly 
"vTOte ivas not that of Justm Mart)T or Irenaeus or C^quian but the 
corrupt Church of C)ti1 of Alexcmdna. He does morahze a httle m The 
Heroes on the anaent Greeks (“these old Greeks”, m his rather patronizmg 
manner, as elseivhere “those old monks” and even “old Dawd”), but not 
much The tale is never mterrupted thereby, as too often in Hypatia 

The value ivhich he assigned to the stones is clearly gii'en in the third 
lecture on Alexandria and Her Schools, ivhere he sa)'s that ive persist in train- 
mg our bo^'s upon “those old Greek dreams” . . “because those old 
Greek stones do represent the Daties as the archetj-pes, the kmsmen, the 
teachers, the fiiends, the inspirers of men Because iv^We the schoolboy 
reads how the Gods ivere hke to men, only better, wiser, greater that 
boy IS learmng deep lessons of metaph^'sic, more m accordance i\ith the 
reme Vemunjl, Qie pure reason ivhereby man percaves that which is moral, 

^ In the foUowong paragraph comes the %\armng, “It is destruction to go ts'est.” Is thi'; 
possiblj the ongm of Uiat obscure expression to ‘go west’ of our o\m time^ During the last 
isar there -was a discussion m The Times about its ongm Suggestions ANTre made of the most 
^i^s. Com ‘the IVest as traditionally the region of darkness’ to the IVest as ‘the place to 
AshiA naughty girls from the East End drift’ There a\“is esen an Army stors about a general 
on horseback at Aldershot, A\ho called out m a fimty Atuce, “I am gomg A\-est 
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and spiritual, and eternal, than he would from all disquisitions about 
being and becommg, about actuahties and potentiahties, ■which ever 
tormented the -weary bram of man.” 

It is qmte safe to say that The Heroes will continue to hve As a story- 
teller, ivhen he lets himself be that and nothing more and forgets his 
pulpit for aw^hile, Kmgsley is unsurpassed. 

Like most novelists of that day w'hose profession "was not primarily 
hterature, Kmgsley seems to have doubted at one time ■whether the 
writing of nov^, even novels with a moral, -was not — shall -sve say — a 
httle disreputable (He had moved far from the ‘plenary inspiration’ of 
Teast ) For Henry Kmgsley ivTote m 1863 “I am glad he [C KL.] has 
got out of the absurd idea that it is trifra dig to WTite novels A man -w ho 
has forced his ivay to the front rank by hterature must not throw hterature 
overboard. It won’t do ” 

But that he had no qualms on this pomt earher is showm by a letter 
■\mtten to his -wife m 1854, mentiomng the money difficulties now over- 
come “To pay them I have thought, I have WTitten, I ha\e i\on for us 
a name ivhich, please God, may last among the names of Enghsh writers 
IVould you give up the books 1 have wTitten that -^ve rmght never have 
been m difficulties^ So out of e-vil Gkid bungs good, or rather out of 
necessity He brmgs strength 

It was m the foUoivmg year that Ludlow wTote him the letter, already 
referred to, findmg fault i\ath him for an excessive love of praise (it is 
amusmg to remember that both had once been called “conceited young 
men” by Hare) Ludlow' had -written, “Our Lord’s ivords stand, about 
not seelang the honour w'hich comes from men, but the honour i\hich 
comes from God only ” Ehngsley rephed that the love of praise iv as 
implanted by God It could be degraded mto vamty, but to desire the 
esteem of as many rational men as possible — “m a ivord, to desire an 
honourable and true renoim for ha\'mg done good m my generation” — 
had nothmg to do irith that It ivas important for a man to pay attention 
to pubhc opmion, “correcting his impression of the voice of God wn thm 
by the testimony of the voice of God wuthout” He taught his children 
the same — ^not to retort “never mmd w'hat people say”, for “m a Christian 
coimtr}' hke this, -where wth aU faults, a man (sooner or later) has fan- 
play and a fan hearing, the esteem of good men, and the blessmgs of the 
poor, wiU be a pretty sure sign that they have the blessmg of God also”. 

I\ffiate\'er i\'e may think of this as a defence,, it makes it plam that 
after the pubhcation of Hypatia and Westward Ho^ Kmgsley appeared m 
the eyes of a valued fiiend, and presumably therefore of others also, to ha\ e 
had his head turned by his hteraiy' success Is it possible that the change 
of mmd mdicated by Henry’s remark w'as due to his relations -^sath the 
ro^'al family^ Four years after Ludlow’s letter, and four before Heniy^’s 
remark ■w'as written, he became Ghaplam to the Queen. The Prince 
Consort greatly -valued Two Tears Ago, and Queen Victoria speaks admir- 
mgly in her letters of “Charles Kmgsley, the great noiehst” But ivhen 
he was actually m the senace of those royal persons it is'as good to 
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publish sermons and books about science , but to be vmtmg novels still — ^ 
Disraeh had not yet persuaded the Queen that the profession which 
‘Sve authors” pursue was quite dignified, at any rate when they wrote 
fiction The explanation is not impossible, but it is unhkely 

It IS much more probable that it was the Cambridge Professorship 
which he thought mconsistent with novel-wntmg That this should 
happen in an academic milieu is mtelhgible The Regius Professor of 
History a novel-wnter^ Surely we look to him for fact, not fiction One 
can see the raismg of eyebrows, and hear the muttered cnticisms at High 
Table It is true that Hereward was written during the penod of his Pro- 
fessorship, and It IS possible that Charles was meditating the mcephon 
of this when Henry made the remark recorded But Hereward is a puiely 
histoncal study, witli no propaganda In fact Kingsley is not at home in it, 
which perhaps accounts for its failure 

Dr Rigg^ records an anecdote which gives us the reason for his final 
abandonment of the novel On a visit to Kmgsley at Eversley m 1868 he 
was driven over from Aldershot by a fhend who happened to have visited 
the day before a farmer and his wife m Kingsley’s parish Their conversa- 
tion turned on the Rector «The faimer praised his ways m general, “his 
knowledge of men and things. Ins homehness, his kindhncss”, but made 
some complaint of Ins preaching, which he found sometimes “over plam” 
and occasionally “hard upon tlie hearers” The farmer’s wife praised him 
for Ins quahties as a visitor of the sick, and added “They do say as he 
do write novels, but I don’t beheve a word of it ” Rigg repeated this to 
Kingsley afterwards, and he rephed * “Ah, but I have done with writmg 
novels Henceforth my work be very different. Please God, I shaU 
devote myself for the rest of my hfe to showing tliat there is a hving God 
m natuie, and that the God of Nature is one and the same with the God 
of the Bible ” 

He had reahzcd his true calhng 


^ ‘Memoir of Cannon Kmgsley’, m Modem Anghcan Theology, pp 87-8 
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Dr J H Rigg, in his ‘Memoir of Canon Kingslc\’ in Modem Anglican 
Theology, relates how he had criticized Kingsle/s thcolog>' in the London 
Quarterly Review and a correspondence — ^rather an angr\' correspondence 
on Kingslej^s part — had foUois ed. Rigg had accused Maunce and Kingsley 
of verging on ‘Pantheism and Neo-Platonism’, the \cry doctnnes that 
Kingsley was alwa^^ condemning when he found them m the writings 
of others He further thought that Kingsley was unsound m regard to 
human responsibihty and freedom m them relation to the dinne govern- 
ment of the w'orld In his last reply Kingsley said* “I shall be quite 
sdent on any charges which you may brmg against me My business is 
attack, and not defence.” That was both characteristic and true As Dr 
Rigg says, “He beheved himself to have a vocation to assail certain things 
which he held to be terrible esrls, and among these things tvas popular 
evangehcal theology, as he conceived it ” There is not really much in 
Rigg’s accusation of pantheism His argument is that Kingsley was a 
behever in Plato’s theory of the Eternal Ideas, and that that is a panthe- 
istic doctrine — a very disputable statemenL Not only Origen but even 
Aug^tine had beheved much the same He is nearer the truth when he 
says that Kingsley w'cis unsound on Free IViU He did mdeed beheve m it 
passionately, as is plam from his maugural lectime at Cambndge. but he 
had not thought out the problem. It is no use to try and find consistenc>' 
'in Kmgsle}^s theology. Certain things he saw* clearly, and stated emphati- 
cally, but not so as to make his general position consistent. 

He belonged to no theological school, and founded no system. It 
would not have been ivitlun his capaaty to do so ivL*. Harrison described 
his intellectual characteristics thus “Intrepid fearlessness in the statement 
of his opimons , a dislike to be mvolved in the strife of tongues ; unexpected 
points of sympathy -with all the difierent sections of the Chimch; a certain 
ideal of his own, both vtith regard to personal hohness and church 
regimen; these things alw*ays left him a Sue lance in the ecclesiastical 
field ” hlost of these points can easily be verified Sum his writings, though 
one i\ould have thought that his combative nature was not iv holly averse 
from ‘the strife of tongues’. Rather the reverse. 

That he felt, and m some measure regretted, his detachment and 
isolation appears in the foUoivung, ivntten m 1845: “I am noiv a sort of 
rehgious Shelley, an Ishmael of cathohaty, a John the Baptist, minus 
his spuit and pow'er, alas! bemoaning myself in the -wlldemess . . 
Nobody trusts nobody. The clerg}"^ are spht up mto innumerable parties, 
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pnnapally nomadic Every one afraid to speak Every one umNoUmg to 
listen to Ins neighbour, and m the meantime vast sums are spent, and 
vast work undertaken, and yet nobody is content Everybody swears ive 
are going backivards Everj^body swears it is not his fault, but the 
Evangehcals, or the Puse^ites, or the papists, or the mmistr)’- — or every- 
body, m short, vho does not agree wth him Pardon this Jeremiad, but 
I am an owl in tlie desert, and it is too sad to see a huge and busy body of 
clerg)’’, utterly unable to gam tlie confidence or spiritual gmdance of the 
nation and yet never honestly taking the blame each man upon himself 
Poper)^ and Puntamsm seem to be fightmg their battle over agam m 
England, on tlie foul middle ground of mammonite infidehty.”^ 

Some would label both Kingsley and hfaunce as “Broad Church”. 
But m their day' Broad Church stood for Jowett and Colenso, Mark 
Pattison and the autliors of Essays and Reviews It mcluded the first ‘Bibhcal 
critics’, and Kmgsley ivas far from bemg such a critic He would seem to 
have accepted &e historiaty of Adam and Noah m full He -was no 
persecutor, but, 'wlule he tolerated die persons above mentioned, he 
regarded their negative attitude to die Bible, as he thought it, to be barren 
and dangerous Yet the general tone of his theolog)’- is decidedly hberal 
Brought up on Plato, he could not accept an^Tlung ivhich seemed flady 
contradictor)’’ to reason and common sense hlost of his theological ideas 
came to lum from Maunce, but his pecuhar gift of forable expression 
enabled him (to use a term of modem stage dang) to ‘get it across’ as 
-Maunce could not — or only less ivell Moreover, even ivhere his ideas 
ivere deni’ative, he alwTiys gave them a personal form and character 
ivhich made diem m a real sense ongmal Ludloiv relates hoiv on one 
occasion Kmgsley acknoivledged his debt to Maunce “Noiv, J-john 
T-toirasend” (this ivas Ludloiv^’s-now de plume m the Christian Socialist 
publications), “I am g-gomg to t-take a sermon of M-Maunce’s, and t-tum 
It mto language understanded by the people.” Ludlou^ contmues, “To 
do him justice, the sermon m question M’as so transformed b)'- his gemus 
that no one but himself could have accused him of plagiansm 

Further, his attitude toivards Dani’inism fix)m the first far more 
s)’mpathetic than that of most of his contemporanes m the Church, 
pardy because he understood natural science and the)’’ did not Above all, 
he ivould have no truck i\ith those ivho ould confine rehgion to piety 
and deny that it had any concern wth man's matenal ivelfare 

To take the last pomt first. In his tract TI7«7 Causes Pestilence ^ embod)'mg 
three sermons on cholera preached at Eversley m 1849, he imtes “Some 
fancy that the busmess of clerg)TOen is exclusively iihat they choose to 
call ‘spmtual’, and that sanitar)'^ reform, being "what they choose to call a 
secular’ question, is beyond their provmce But I can say proudly and 
jo)^lly 3 ^ a clerg)Tnan of the Church of England, that this notion is 
d)'ing out daily under the influence of those creeds ivhich tell men that 
the Son of Gkid has redeemed all mankmd, bod)’’, soul, and spirit, and 
therefore te ach clergjmen to look on the phixical and intellectual 

i 137-8 ~ ‘ 

- Quoted bj Dr C "W Stubbs m Charles md the Cknshan Soaclist Movement 
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improvement of every human being as a duty no less sacred than Ins 
spintual welfare Nevertheless there is still too much of this la7y and selfish 
Mamchaeism left among us ” In tins respect he found both Puntan and 
High Churchman, Galvimst and Tractanan, equally to blame, for it was 
not until the next generation that the Anglo-Catliohcs realized the 
implications of their own faith with its emphasis on “God made manifint 
in the^Iej/i” 

It IS improbable that any leading High Churchman of the time would 
have assented to the views expressed in the prospectus of Politics for the 
People “Politics have been separated from Chnstiamty, religious men 
have supposed that their only business was with the world to come, 
pohtical men have declared that the present world is governed on entirely 
different prmciples from that Politics for the People cannot be separated 

from religion They must start from Atheism or from tlie acknowledg- 
ment that a hving and righteous God is ruhng m human society not less 
than m the natural world ” But that pronouncement might easily have 
come from the pen of Charles Gore or Henry Scott-Holland forty years 
later 

On the question of the future hfe and its nature, Kingsley developed 
his own view of Purgatory (or ‘the Intermediate State’), and he was led 
to define his position more clearly when the controversy about ever- 
lasting pumshment arose which led to the expulsion of Maurice from 
King’s College It may be ivell to recall the mam facts about the course 
of this dispute 

In 1853 Maurice pubhshed his Theological Essays, well aivare that 
trouble, and the severance of his cormexion ivith King’s College, would 
probably result from it The Principal, Dr Jelf, fixed on the last essay 
m the book, on ‘Eternal Life and Eternal Death’, as givmg lum the best 
opemng for impeaching Maunce’s orthodoxy “The Time and Eternity 
question,” Kingsley wrote to a fhend, “is coming before the pubhc just 
now m a way which may seriously affect our fhend Maunce, unless all 
who love him make good fight Maunce’s essays, astyou say, wall con- 
stitute an epoch If die Church of England rejects them, her doom is 
fixed She wiU rot and die, as the Alexandnan did before her If she 
accepts them — not as a ‘code complete’, but as hmts towards a new method 
of thought, she may save herself still ” 

He told Maunce that he was astonished to find in page aftdr page 
dungs which he had thought and hcirdly dared to confess to lumself, much 
less to preach, and he desenbed how m a sermon preached “not only to 
my clods, but to the best of my high church gentry”, he had copied word 
for word Maunce’s essay on ‘Eternal Life and Eternal Death’, and spoke 
of the pleasure it had given them 

It will be remembered that on the issue of Christian Socialism, and 
Maunce’s connexion with it, Dr Jelf and his sympathizers on the Council 
of Kmg’s College were dissatisfied with the report of their select com- 
mittee, and had no doubt determined that next time tliey would resort 
to other procedure The first movement came from 4 :he organ of the 
Evangelicals, The Record, which at that time wielded immense power, and 
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could even control ecclesiastical appointments by its influence Dr Jelf 
demeaned himself by wntmg to the editor to assure him that the matter 
of Maurice’s book was engaging Ins attention and would not be neglected 
by the authorities of lung’s College— just as though he were responsible 
to The Record After a long correspondence between Maunce and Dr. Jelf 
on die theology of tlie essay, tlie matter was referred to the Council, and 
a motion was introduced declanng that Maurice’s opimons as expressed 
n his book were inconsistent with the retention of his position as Professor 
af Theology Mrl Gladstone, who was a membei of the Counal, very 
properly moved an amendment that tlie question of the oithodoxy of 
Maunce’s pubhshed views should be submitted to a committee of theo- 
logical experts 'The meetmg, however, from which many of the less 
prejudiced members, such as Bishop Wilbefforce and Dean Milman of 
St Paul’s, were absent, rejected the amendment and earned the original 
motion condemmng the Professor’s opimons solely on the testimony of 
Dr. Jelf 

Kingsley was tlie last man to acquiesce in a notonous injustice, especi- 
ally when done to a fnend, and canvassed the more influential of his 
acquaintance for support to a pubhc protest But Archdeacon Hare 
counselled delay The pubhc generally were on Maunce’s side, and no 
formal protest was made It would seem that Kingsley had a further 
scheme for carrymg the war into the enemy’s country (thereby illustrating 
his view that his business -was attack, not defence) “by making a counter- 
charge of heresy agamst the ‘pseudo-orthodox’ ”. This, perhaps fortunately, 
did not come off either, or we might have had an earher ‘Newman 
case’ Alexander Macmillan remarked of him, on this occasion, “I wish 
he would not be quite so breathless in his conclusion In fact he thought 
much the same of Kingsley’s fier}' impetuosity as Froude had thought m 
the days of Politics 

Maunce complained m subsequent years that he was commonly 
supposed to have been dismissed because he demed Eternal Pumshment 
and was regarded as a hero and champion of diose who rejected that 
doctrme But he protested that he had not demed it, but had given it a 
different mterpretation Etermty, he argued, is not the same as time with- 
out end It IS rather timelessness He took his stand on John xvu, 3 “And 
this IS life eternal, that.they should know thee the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ whom thou didst send ” Now Matt xxv, 46 runs “And these 
shall go away into eternal pumshment, but the righteous mto eternal 
life.” If, he argued, Christ was the author of both these sarongs, then tlife 
meamng of ‘eternal’ which obtains in St John must also apply to St 
Matthew Etermty belongs only to God “There is but one eternal” as 
Kmgsley rermnded a correspondent Eternal hfe is the knowledge of Gk)d ; 
eternal punishment is its absence Moreover “Punishment”, he said, 
“the Bible teaches me, is always God’s protest against sm, His instrument 
for persuadmg men to turn from sm to nghteousness If pumshment is to 
endure for ever, it is a witness that there are alwa^^ persons on whom 
God’s disciphne is acting to raise men out of sm ” But the theol og)'' of Dr 

^ it/e of Alexander Macmillan, p 57 
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Pusey and ins school, he held, “teaches that God sentences men to sm, 
to go on s innin g more and more for ever and ever” 

But Maurice never held that God would pumsh the wicked up to a 
certain pomt and then leave' off pumshmg them, however unrepentant 
they remamedj through sheer good nature , though this was what he was 
commonly accused of holdmg The truth is — and here we perhaps 
approach the really fundamental pomt — that he and Kmgsley were both 
je^ous of the mamtenance by the Christian rehgion of a dismterested 
morahty Dr Jelf beheved, as Paley had taught, that God had appomted 
certam punishments and rewards to attach to certam kmds of conduct, 
whereas to Maurice and Kmgsley this seemed, as mdeed it is, mere com- 
mercial morahty The will to escape punishment is not the wiU to do good ' 
Pailey’s doctrme is really on a levd with the sale of pardons For -the 
true wages of sm is m a profounder sense the death of the soul Thus 
Kmgsley m one of his sermons at the Chapel Royal 

“A^ long as [a sinner] can beheve that death, or hell, are only punish- 
ments arbitrarily fixed by God against his sms, he can hope that Gnd 
wiU let him off the punishment But, it is a very terrible, heartrendmg 
thought, for a man to find out that what he wiU receive is not punishment 
but wages , not punishment, but the end of the very road he is travelling 
on ” Perhaps that is why Mrs Bedonebyasyoudid m The Water-Babies says, 
“I work by machmery just as an engme and am wound up very 
carefully so that I cannot help gomg ” Punishment, for Kmgsley, was the 
natural consequence of sm 

He said also that his horror of ‘popeiy and tractanamsm arose 
fi:om their doctrme of expiatory works, which destroyed the dismterested- 
ness of morahty, and we find a similar opmion expressed m this assertion 
m his essay, “A mad world, my masters” {Miscellanies, I), with an odd 
allusion to Neivman “The rehgious world m England,” he says, “value 
virtue, not for itself, but for its future rewards Their rehgion is too 
often one of ‘loss and gam’, as much as Father Newman’s own ” How 
would Newman have treated this attack if he had arisen on this occasion 
instead of taking up the challenge m regard to veracity^ Probably the 
ground he chose was the more favourable 

Maunce had protested throughout his controversy with Kmg’s College 
that if he was accused of holdmg opmions contrary to the doctrme of the ^ 
Articles and the Book of Common Prayer, Dr Jelf could not possibly 
take It upon himself to be a final authonty on the mterpretation of these 
The views which he and Kmgsley mamtamed about eternal punishment 
were supported by one curious but important histoncal fact The Articles 
of Rehgion, as they appeared m the Prayer Book of 1553, were forty-two 
m number, and the forty-second ran as follows 

ALL MEN SHALL NOT BE SAVED AT LENGTH 

Thei also are worthie of condemnacion who mdevoure at this time to 
restore the dangerouse opmion, that al meime be thei never so ungodly, 
shall at length be saved, when thei have suffered pames for their sinnes a 
certam time appomcted by Goddes justice 
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This article disappeared from the next version of the Articles and was 
never reinstated, a fact which does suggest that the theologians of the 
Church of England hesitated to exclude the final redemption of all Had 
not the Apostle said, “God hath shut up all unto disobedience, that he 
might have mercy upon all’’^^ 

The whole question of eternal, or everlasting, punishment 'must now 
''seem very unred, at least ‘to him that filleth the place of the unlearned’ 
The ordinary layman and aU those who are not ecclesiastically mmded 
wiU probably agree -with the late Rev C. L Dodgson (‘Lewis Carroll’), 
who preach^ a sermon m St Mary’s at Oxford towards the end of his 
life in which he quamdy and characteristically disproved everlasting 
pumshment on the logical prmciple^of ‘excluded middle’. Either God is 
just or unjust , there is no third alternative. Everlasting pumshment cannot 
be just in any accepted meanmg of the term; therefore a just God cannot 
impose It ® J>Tor are they likely to acqmesce in the idea that m a future 
hfe, if there be such, anyone will be cut off from the opportimity of amend- 
ment, and pi ogress towards a better and higher life That one short life 
of probation should determme once for all a man’s fate for all etermty — 
a destiny of absolute misery and torment or of perfect and everlasting 
bhss — ^is too irrational and absurd, whatever Scnpture may say or seem to 
say ' A process of purification, perhaps, and remedial treatment of the 
soul may be needed — the Roman Church there seems more sensible than 
the Protestants, but even they hold with this strange idea of the deternuna- 
tion of the soul’s ultimate destiny once and for all at death Besides, surely 
tlie whole idea of a future hfe is obscure and difficult enough If God is 
both just and merciful, we should surely trust not only to His justice, but 
also to His unfaihng mercy and love, of which Ghnst said so much 

If this be a true account of the attitude of the average Chnstian ‘man 
m the street’ today, he must certainly be m sympathy, for the most part, 
with the convictions of Charles Eongsley. He unburdened his heart on 
this subject to Thomas Cooper, the Chartist poet, who was much m the 
position of our h'ypothetical Chnstian ‘man m the street’, at least he 
was approaching Chnstiamty from the street under Kmgsle/s guidance 
He had evidentiy had difficulties about Hell-fire Fire^ But is it not, 
Kmgsley asked himself, a punfymg, as well as a consummg agent — ^pun- 
fying? — and what do^ Purgatory mean but purification^ Yes, he could 
and did beheve m Purgatory, though not of course the ‘popish’ sort, with 
Its pardons and mdulgences, for why should anyone ivish to escape from 
a process, or any part of it, which had for its object the purification of the 
soul? If God by a miracle could suddenly restore the soul to perfection — 
but what reason have we to think that He would ^ As for the popular idea 
of ‘Tartarus’, a place of arbitrary pumshments, it should follow “its more 
foohsh, but far less immoral and infernal child”, the popish Purgatory, m 
a second European Reformation I mpossible that God should condemn 

^ Rom. xiu, 32 The difficult passage, of which those words form the conclusion, has been 
subject to many diveifebcs of mterprctation, but it is not impossible that it declares the final 
salvation of aU 

* I do not know if this sermon has been published, but I heard it delivered in a course of 
special sermons for undergraduates about 1897 
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the larger part of the human race to pass endless time in irremediable 
torments — “one such case ought to be enough to destroy the happiness of 
all the saved (unless they are grown suddenly cruel), and keep ^ heaven 
one everlasting agony' of compassion” 

Cooper had also suggested on the other hand that Maunce and 
Kmgsley attributed a “soft mdulgence” to God Kangsle/s reply to this 
IS important because it contains his most deep-rooted conviction on this 
subject, which he illustrated m the concrete m The Water-Babies “I never 
saw a m whom there was not some good, and I beheve that Gk>d sees 
that good far more clearly, and loves it far more deeply, than I can, 
because He Himself put it there, and, therefore, it is reasonable to beheve 
that He will educate and strengthen that good, and chastise and scourge 
the holder of it till he obeys it, and loves it, and gives up himself to it, 
and that the said holder find such chastisement temble enough, if 
he IS unruly and stubborn, I doubt not, and so much the better for him. 
Beyond this I cannot say ” 

There is httle mdeed that anyone can say further, but Klmgsley said it 
very well He insisted that the Puntan doctnne was wrong which held that 
immediately after death a man at once becomes completely and eternally 
either good or bad “Do not rashly count on some sudden radical change 
happemng to you as soon as you die, to make you fit for heaven There 
is not one word in the Bible to make us suppose that we shall not be m the 
next world the same persons that we have made ourselves m this world 

what we sow here, we shall reap there ” 

His behef that good is to be found m every smgle man and woman, ' 
and that Gk)d is aware of it, is 'v?'ell illustrated by an madent from his 
parish work In the course of a walk with Ghfford Hamson he encoun- 
tered a ‘ne’er-do-weel’ of the neighbourhood, who immediately began 
to outpour a stream of maudhn seft-pity Kingsley at once put a stop 
to It and spoke to him kmdly but sternly, “with a sort nf deference which 
seemed surpnsmg” When they had passed on, Kmgsley remarked 
“That old gentieman is a perfect blackguard I haven’t a worse 

character m the place He has lost everybody’s respect, even — God help 
him — ^his own That is why I am so anxious to act as though he had not 
lost nune Somethmg may be done with him yet, if we can only show 
him that somebody is really mterested m him He may begm to realize 
that God, too, after all, is really mterested m him ” “If only we could know 
that,” Hamson mteijected “But we do know it, we do know it I 
beheve it with a faith that is surer than what we call knowledge If I did 
not, I could not keep sane m a world that then were a madhouse ” 

In 1872 he Wcis mvited to jom a committee for the defence of the 
Athanasian Greed This Greed (as it is maccurately called) was, we have 
seen, one of his eeirly difficulties, but later he owned it to be the central 
pomt of his fcUth Prefixed to it, as in early times to all such tests of ortho- 
doxy, is an anathema “Which except a man keep whole and undefiled, 
without doubt he shall perish everlastingly ” He had already made 
suggestions for the modification of this ‘damnatory clause’, and had to 
explain his views on it to the comnuttee He suggested that it was the 
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time for dmrchmen to bring forward in defence of the Athanasian Creed 
“a somewhat neglected Ca&ohc doctrine — that of the intermediate state 
or states” He feared that the Atlianasian Creed was construed by the 
people m the hght of ‘puritan eschatology’ — the doctnne that the fate of 
eveiy man is irrevocably fixed at tlic moment of death But the Church 
had held from a very early age the behef in an intermediate state, winch 
had later been distorted mtojiie “Romish doctnne of purgatory”. Here 
he found lumself m agreement, for once, wth Newman, who had in the 
famous Tract XC contended that the Articles did not condemn the 
doctnne of Purgatory', but only the ‘Romish’ version of it He made it 
plain that, like Maunce, he did not deny the possibihty ieu particular 
cases of the endless punishment of the wicked, if their impenitence was 
endless But he also maintained that there was nothmg m the Creed to 
prevent one fiom behoving m the ultimate annihilation of such persons — 
no hint that tlie author of the Creed held that tliere was no hope, in the 
intermediate state, for the unorthodox whom he denounced.^ 

It should logically follow from his view of the Intermediate State as 
‘anotlier chance for ever^'one’, as he put it m the ‘moral’ to The Water- 
Babies, that prayer for the dead was legitimate — not of course the ‘popish’ 
prayers for the remission of pumshment, for that imphed the purely 
retributive 'view of pumshment which he rejected (how could it be 
good that punishment which we need should be remitted, especially by 
a sort of commercial transaction He never gives an exphcit opmion on this 
subject, but it may be imphed in several passages in the novels In the 
last chapter of Hypatia he says that, tiventy years after the events related 
tliere, “the wisest and holiest man m the East was writing of Cynl, just 
deceased — ‘His death made tliose who survived him joyful , but it gneved 
most probably the dead, and there is fear lest, findmg his presence too 
troublesome, they should send lum back to us May it come to pass, by 

your prayers, tliat he may obtcun mercy and forgiveness, that the immeas- 
urable grace of God may prevail over his wickedness ’’ So wrote Theodoret 
in days when men had not yet mtercalated into Holy Wnt that Ime of an 
obscure modern hymn, which proclaims to man the good news that *There 
IS no repentance m the grave’ ” In Westward Ho ' (Chapter XXVHI) Mrs 
Leigh, Protestant as she is, breathes a prayer that die Lord may have 
mercy on that soul — “the smfiil soul of Mary, Queen of Scotland”. 

The last passage is in Two Tears Ago Grace has rescued Tom Thumall 
after the ivreck “Strange, is it not,” she says, answering her own thoughts, 
“that It was a duty to pray for all these poor tlungs last mght, and a sm 
to pray for them this mormng^” The inference mtended seems obvious 
He denied the reahty of evil In his view it had no existence as such, 
but “men can and do resist God’s will, and break the law, which is 
appomted for them, and so punish themselves, by gettmg mto disharmony 
ivith their own constitution and that of the umverse, just as a wheel m a 
piece of machinery punishes itself when it gets out of gear” ® 

On fundament^ doctrines he was orthodox But we have a ghmpse 
here ^d there that the traditional theological language did not satisfy 
^ LM 396 » Ibtd,n, a8 
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him For example, in a mood of depression, consequent on the blimders 
m the Crimea and his physical eidiaustion after the effort of wnting 
Westward Ho' he wrote, m a letter to Maunce, “Did He die to dehver _ 
the world from sm^ Oh, my God, is the world dehvered from sm^ Do I * 
not hate history because it is the record of brutahty, stupidity, murder — 
to brmg us thus far, to a mneteenth century in which one can look with 
complacency on no nation, no form of behef, from pole to pole, in which 
one looks at one’s own nation, really the best, most righteous of all, with 
the dreadful feehng that God’s face is turned from it, that perhaps He 
has given it over to strong delusion that it should beheve a he, and fall 
in the snare of its own pnde? I cannot escape that wretched fear of a 
national catastrophe, which haunts me night and day 

It was impossible that he should accept the common pulpit view that 
“save us from our sins” means “save us from the just and natural conse- 
quences of our sms” But what then did it mean^ There is a note of per- 
plexity about the passage 

It was on the subject of human immortahty that a weU-known corres- 
pondence took place between Kingsley and T H Huxley “ Unfortunately 
the letter to which Huxley was replying is not extant It was on the occa- 
sion of the death of a child of Huxley’s, and Kingsley m a letter of con- 
dolence had evidendy spoken of the hope of a future life Huxley, accord- 
ing to lus invariable pnnciple, raised' no a pnon objection to the idea of 
human survival , but he could see no evidence for the behef, and therefore 
refused to affirm it He suspected it to be a case of ‘wishful thinking’ 
“Science teaches us not to jump with our preconceptions ” It seemed to 
him that sufficient reward and pumshment followed our actions here 
on earth, for was there not an absolute justice in the system of things, as 
we know them here and now, “as clear as any scientific fact”? Then 
folloivs the often quoted passage “As I stood beside the coffin of my httle 
son the other day the officiatmg minister read the words, ‘If the dead 
nse not again, let us eat dnnk and be merry, for tomorrow we die ’ I 
cannot tell you how inexpressibly they shocked me What, because I am 
faced wth irreparable loss, because I have given back to the source from 
whence it came the cause of a great happiness I am to renounce my 
manhood and, howhng, grovel m sensuahty^” 

It looks as if there was some rejoinder by Kingsley, because in a letter 
written shortly afterwards Huxley returns to the subject He speaks of 
his slow chmb from an unguidcd and sinful childhood to better things No 
such consideration as a future life ever entered his head It was Sartor 
Resartiis that had shown him that there could be rehgion without theology 
He ends, “I have spoken more openly and distinctly to you than I have to 
any human being except my ivifc” , and he adds the compliment 

“If the Church of England is to be saved from being shivered into 
fragments by tlic advanang tide of science, it must be by the efforts of 
men ivho, like yourself, sec your way to the combination of the practice 
of the Church iwth the ‘:pint of science ” He confessed that he did not 


* From a letter to Maunce, 6 August, 1855, quoted by Miss Thorp, p 125 
® Recorded in The Life and Letters of Thomas Htmy Huxl^, by Leonard Huxley 
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understand the logic of Kingsley, Maurice, and the rest of their school, 
but he would swear by their truthfuln^s and sincerity. Good, he was sure, 
must come from their efforts. 

How ivould Kmgsley have explamed the passage m i Gormthians? 
Huxley’s mdictment is a severe one and hard to answer Plainly we must 
put a very \vide sense on the terms “if Christ be not risen”, if the criticism 
is to be met 

- Kingsley was mchned to extend his behef in immortality beyond that 
of man, and to think tliat even the sub-human orders of hvmg things might 
have immortal souls As ivith Virgil, the idea came to him while watching 
bees He had for tlie first time seen a swarm luved “To see all those 
poisonous little insects crawhng over Home, wrapt m the one thought of 
their new-bora sister-queen ' I hate to think that it is vile self-mterest — 
much less mere bmte magnetism (called by the ignorant ‘instmct’) — 
which takes \vith them the form of loyalty, prudence, order, self-sacnfice 
How do we know that they have no souls^ ‘The beasts which perish^’ 
Ay, but put against that ‘the spirit of the beast which goetli downward 
to tlie earth’ — and whither then^ ‘Man pensheth,’ too, m Scripture 
language, yet not for ever But I will not dream 

The passage is-jnteresting not only for the idea it contains, but as 
lUustratmg lus extraordinarily uncntical treatment of Senpture, takmg 
\ isolated texts apart from their context and treatmg them as of equal 
value and authority, m Old and New Testaments aUke, \Mth a rather 
hteral apphcation It was not much wonder tliat he gravely disapproved 
of Golenso’s book on the Pentateuch and even of Essex’s and Reviews 
Some of the latter are indeed so mild m their hberahsm that it is difficult 
to see ^vhat fault could be found with them even m that uncntical period 
of Enghsh tlieology, but a few, such as Baden Powell’s essay, A Study of the 
Evidences of Christianity, do assume tlie more modem outiook In this 
respect his mmd was less open tlian where scientific tmth m the physical 
sense was concerned It is cunous that m discussmg Golenso’s book he 
almost seems aware of this contrast 

“All this talk of the Pentateuch is makmg me feel its umque value and 
divineness so much more than ever I did, that I bum to say somethmg 
worth hearing about it, and I cannot help hopmg that what I say may 
be listened to by some of those who know that I shrink from no lengths 
m physical science . I am sure that science and the creeds will shake 
hands at last, if only people will leave both alone, and I pray that by God’s 
grace perchance I may help them to do so My only fear is that people 
wiU fancy me a verb^-inspiration-monger, which, as you know, I am 
not, and that I shall, in due tune, suffer the fate of most who see both 
sides, and be considered by both a hypocrite and a traitor 

It may be added that Maurice m his first letter to Kmgsley rejected 

^ Those who are interested in this subject should read the quite beautiful ending of the 
essay, ‘A Charm of Birds’, m Prose Idylls (pp 21-5), where he discusses the meanmg ofinstmct 
m a nim a l s, and suggests that birds may have souls, and how “the mechamcal phnosophy” is 
tummg on us and saymg, “If they are machines, so are you They have no souls, you confess 
You have none either ” 

* LJil , u, i8i 
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the View that the Bible was a “human lustory, containing a ^adual 
discovery of Gkid” Kmgsley, in his Preface to his “Sermons bn the 
Pentateuch (1863)”, showed^ agreement Such “God-consaousness”, as 
he called it (we now say ‘rehgious expenence’) seemed to him “as 
falhble and corrupt as any part of human nature”^, for it was apt to 
develop mto ugly forms — ^which he enumerates in a list which might have 
come out of The Water-Babies^ “polytheism, idolatnes, ivatchcrafts, 
Buddhist asceticisms, Phoemcian Moloch-sacnlices, Popish inquisitions, 
American spmt-rappmgs and what not” 

Despite his dishke for Essays and Reviews, Kingsley laid a protest before 
his Bishop when the Archdeacon sent round a circular which seemed by 
the terms employed to demand signature by the clergy of the diocese 
Loyal always to constituted authority, he resented die interference of 
unauthorized oflS.aahsm, even when he was m agreement %vith its object 
Speakmg generally, one cannot say that Kmgsley’s love of saentific 
method is evident m his deahngs with bibhcal criticism, though it must 
be remembered that the scientific, or more accurately the histoncal, 
treatment of the Bible was then in its infancy, and was best known to 
the pubhc through the ivorks of extremists hke Strauss and Renan 
Colenso’s book perhaps deserved Kingsley’s cnticisms The author’s 
animadversions on the Old Testament were mainly directed against 
andnnetical mconsistenaes that are to be found there, and nather author 
nor cnhc had ready studied German cnCtcism It was m other ways that. 
Kingsley’s scientific traming assisted the cause of rehgion 


^ One o( Kingsley’s mconsistenaes, for he did not regard human nature as essentially 
corrupt. He agreed \Mtli Mauncc’s vieiv that the Fall svas a rebellion of man refusmg to 
acknowledge his true nature, and that “Christ, not Adam, represents humamty” {LM , 
onc-vol cdn,p 85) 



IX 


WO.COMC TO DARWIN— AND TAULER 

On arco\mt of Mrs King^lc>\ health tlic carl> montlts of 1854 were 
<:pciu at Torqua\ Nearly all the pulptts of the place were closed to the 
author of i rat/, Alhvj Aor/.r, and Jljpalia, and he spent his time dchghtfully 
in those ‘natural histor>' studies which had their fruit 111 Glaiiats, or the 
W'p'd'-rs of thr Shotf lie wrote to Thomas Cooper, “I am now busy at 
two thini^s Working at the sea-animals of Torbay . . and thundering 

on bclialt of snnitnn reform Those w lio fancy me a ‘sentimentalist’ and a 
‘fanatic’ htllc know how tlioroughly in) own bent is for physical science; 
how I ha\e been trained in it fiom earliest boyhood, how' I am happier 
now in classifvmg a new pol)'pe, or soKing a gcognosUc problem of strata, 
or an\ other bn oflnrd Baconian induction, than in writing all the novels 
in the world, or how, again, m\ theological creed has grow'n slowly and 
naturall) out of m) pln-sical one, till I have seen, and do believe more and 
more uttcrl), that the peculiar doctnnes of Clmstianity {as they are in 
the Bible, not as some preachers represent them from the pulpit) coincide 
w'ltli the loftiest and scv'crcst science This blessed belief did not come to 
me at once, and therefore I complain of no man w'ho arrives at it slow'ly, 
uthcr from the ‘Jcientific or religious side; nor have I spoken out all that 
IS in me, mucli less all that 1 sec coming, but I feel tliat I am on a nght 
path, and please God, I will liold it to the end ” 

It IS plain from tlus tliat he was well prepared for tlie advent of The 
Oriqtn of SpeneK when it appeared five )cars later In tlic controversies 
wluch were opened by the pubhcaaon of Darwin’s book he set tlie 
example of the most frank and fearless open-mindedness; and it may 
be hefe that he made his most valuable contnbution to tlie cause 
of truth 

He wrote to Maurice in 1863 “I am veiy busy w'orkmg out points of 
Natural Thcolog) by the strange light of Huxley, Darwin, and Lyell . . 
But I am not going to rush into pnnt tlus se\en )cars, for tlus reason 
the state of the scientific world is most cunous, Dans'in is conquermg 
cvcr)'^vhcrc, and rushing m like a flood by the mere force of truth and 
fact The one or tw o ^vho hold out arc forced to try all sorts of subterfuges 
as to fact, or else by evoking tlic odium (hcologicum But they find tliat 
now tliey have got nd of an interfering God — a master-magiaan, as I 
call It — diey have to choose betw’ccn tlie absolute empire of accident, and 
a h\'ing> immanent, evcr-ivorking God ” 

It IS, perhaps, strange tliat Kingsley did not see tliat the whole idea 

J35 
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of miracle is exposed to thatxhargc ofmtrodudng an “interfermg God”, 
which he condemned m the passage just quoted That he behoved m the 
miraculous goes mthout saymg Wntmg to Sir William Cope in 1858, he 
said “My doctrme has been for yearn, if I may speak of myself, that 
’■omnia exeunt in mystenum' that below all natural phenomena we come 
to a transcendental — ^m plam English, a miraculous ground I argued 
this once with Professor H ,1 -who supported the matenahst view, and is 
a consummate philosopher, ^ind I did not find that he shook me m the 
least ” He goes on to say that this behef was forced on him by observation 
of the generation of certain polypes of a very low order He could find 
no cause, save that of a “supremely imaginative (if I may so speak) as well 
as Almighty nund, carrymg out its own ideas” 

He drought that miracles, “m the vulgar acceptation of the term”, 
might have ceased, “but only for a time” Given a ’’digntis Deo vindice 
nodus”, they might recur, and we should find them “not arbitrary in- 
fi*actions, but the highest development, of that will of God ivhosc lowest 
manifestations we call the Law-s of Nature, though really they are no LaiN'S 
of Nature, but/ merely customs of God, which He can alter as and when 
He will” 

WTiat are “miracles m the vulgar acceptation of the term”^ — the 
ecclesiastical miracles of which he wzis so contemptuous, when they ivere 
related by the Tractanans, or the bibhcal miracles^ It looks like the 
, latter = Surely to quote a Latin tag which refers to the ”deus ex machina ” — 
a device of the ancient tragedian ivhen the plot was m such a tangle that 
It needed a divme mtervention to disentangle it — is hardly comphmentary 
to the Almighty 

He exchanged a number of letters mth Charles Darwm, whom he 
called his “dear and honoured master” — a title which had preiuously 
been Ivlaupce’s alone — on the details of his theory He told Danvm, too, 
what he thought of the book the Duke of Argyll had ivntten m criticism 
of The Origin of Species The Duke, “m his earnestness to press the pomt 
(which I think you have really overlooked too much), Aat beauty in 
animals and plants is mtended for the aesthetic education and pleasure 
of man, and (as I beheve m my old-fashioned way) for the pleasure of a 
God who rejoices m His ivorks as a pamter in his picture — he has over- 
looked that beauty m any animal must surely first please the ammals of 
that species Once alloiv that any stnkmg new colour would attract 
any smgle female you have an opemng for en^ess vanatioru” 

The pomt is an important one It is a pity that he did not carry it 
fiirther and shoiv that it was not a matter of ‘stnkmg new colours’ only 
A bird that can take pleasure not only m colour but m design, as m the 
beautiful and mtneate markmgs of die peacock’s plumage, must have 
not only the rudiments of aesthetic mtuition, but a highly developed 
aesthetic sense 

* Probably Thomas Huxley 

* See a letter to Thomas Cooper, LJ>i , t, 577, -vs-here he sap that “Chnst’s rmrades (not 
Popish ones)” seem to him the highest rcahzation of the lai« of nature, ivhich arc not broken 
by rmrades Unfortunatdy he says that he must tell Cooper the explanation of this ‘Tiy and 
bye” So %se are left m the dark 
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To Alfred Wallace, who had arrived at the same conclusions as 
Dar\vm about the ongin of species, -almost simultaneously, he wrote that 
he had read Wallace’s Essay on Natural Selection “with equal dehght and 
profit” He only asked him to extend to all nature the truth he had so 
gallantly asserted for man — “that the lai\'S of orgamc development have 
been occasionally used for a special end, just as man uses tbem for lus 
speaal ends”' 

After Kingsley’s death tlic Dean of Chester recorded that Kingsley, 
when asked how he reconciled saence and Chnstiamty, rephed, “By 
behevmg that Gk)d is love” , and to one who objected that the explanation of 
the development of the moUusca given by Darwm could not be orthodox, 
“My fnend, God’s orthodoxy is truth, if Darwin speaks tlie truth he is 
orthodox ” 

True to his original preceptor among the ancients, he wrote to a 
fellow-scientist of “the spint m which I, I trust, as well as you, have tried 
to search for Truth, careless, with Socrates, whither the ‘Logos’ led us, 
provided only we followed honestly in its track” He' was convinced that 
a true rehgious philosophy could find the working of Providence m all 
the facts of nature 

This was the theme of a lecture dehvered at Sion College and after- 
wards prefixed as an introduction to his Westminster Sermons He boldly 
faced the imphcations of the new tlieory of biological evolution. “If the 
God who seems to be revealed by nature seems also different from the 
God who is revealed by the popular rehgion, then that God will gradually 
cease to be beheved in ” He did not attempt to evade the dark side of 
* evolution “You tell us of a God of love What about the destructive 
powers over which man has no control^” His answer is that Scnpture 
reveals a God not merely of love but of sternness, in whose eyes physical 
pain is not the worst of evils For one who beheves in grace as well as m 
nature the struggle for existence is not all. There are indeed no marks of 
design m physicd phenomena , for the supposed signs are better explamed 
by evolution But “wherever there is arrangement there is an arranger. 
Where there is evolution there is an evolver”. This hardly seems any 
advance'^on Paley. Much sounder is his argument that “if there be a 
supreme Reason, he must have reason, and that a good reason, for every 
physical phenomenon”. There he is at one with Socrates m the Phaedo 
The duty of the student of science, he says, is to find out the how, and the 
theologian’s to find out the wfy. 

How immeasurably grander, he thought, was the idea of an age-long 
evolution of speaes than the theory that ^ was left fixed and unchangmg 
' firom the time of the first creation The orchids had been shown by Danvm 
to be descendants of one ongmal form, most probably aUied to the 
snowdrop and the ins Were these ideas infenor to the mechamcal 
views of the umverse that were populanzed by the deists of the seventeenth 
century — ^that God winds up the world like a clock, and “leaves it to 
tick nil It runs down”^ 

At times he seems to favour the ‘vitahst’ theory, which in our own 
Ume has been developed by Bergson Below the facts scienDsts are findmg 
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“life that shapes and makes”— the 'forma formatwa' of the schoolmen. 
But Kingsley held that the ‘;c’ behind phenomena was what the 
Bible calls ‘The Breath of God’, ‘The Spint who is Lord and giver 
ofhfe’” 

Did he attempt too easy a reconaliation? Though the theory of the 
Ongm of Species has by now been a good deal modified by contemporary 
biologists, they still refuse to admit of any teleological approach But if 
Bergson’s analysis of the genesis of the eye be correct, and its parts would 
actually have obstructed one another in their development unless the 
object of sight had been, so to speak, m view all the time, then Kjngslcy’s 
teleology is justified m part In part only, because the Bergsoman con- 
ception IS m the end that of a purblind Life Force, which produces a whole 
race of creatures which lead nowhere in the ‘upivard’ movement of 
evolution They just die out, a bhnd alley in nature Such were the great 
saunans But Kingsley was aware of that He ivrotc in 1856 to Maurice, 
who had lamented that he was “shut out from sympathy uith floivcrs 
and beetles” tliat he might have sympathy \vith men In his reply, Kingsley, 
like Job, addresses the Almighty “Art thou a 'Dais qmdam deceptor\ 
-after all^ No There is something m me — which not my nature, but Thou 
must have taught me — which ones and will cry Though Thou slay me, 
as Thou hast slam world on world already — though I and all this glonous 
race of men go down to Hades iviththe ichthyosaurs and tlie mammoths, 
yet ^vlll I trust m Thee . In some flesh or other I shall sec God, sec 
Him for myself as a one [nr] and accountable moral being for ever But 
beetles and zoophytes never whispered that to me The study of 
nature can teach no moral theology ” He knew tliat it needed an act 
of faith to declare that God is Love, and biology certainly could not ^ 
prove it 

The boldest practical step which he ever took on behalf of a saentific 
Chnstiamty was his refusal, m spite of the request of some parishioners, 
to read m church the prayer for fair weather. Dunng the summer of 
i860 ram fell almost contmually for three months and the farmers became 
anxious about their crops Followmg the usual custom, the prayer for 
fair weather was said m many churches Krngsley preached a special 
sermon m which he explamed the reason for not compl)ang the 
request for the use of the prayer 

First he pomted out that the prayer spoke of “a plague of ram and 
waters” sent to us as a punishment for our imqmties But was it a plague^ 
Rather he could give proof that it was a blessing He explamed that the 
earth needed a certam average of rainfall, which actually, takmg one year 
with another, was mamtamed The last three years had been dry years 
•with good crops, thereby fumishmg a margin of food Moreover, the rams 
swept away the seeds of pestilence How did they knoiv that m praying 
God to take a'way those rams they were not askmg Him to send the 
cholera m the year to come^ He then put a cogent dilemma Either we 
expect that our prayers "will alter the weather, or we do not. If we do not 
expect It, “we are mocking God” If -we do expect it, we are no less 
presumptuous We know httle about the iveather, and God knoi\^ all 


/ 
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"Which IS more hkely to be right — God or I?” The weather was fixed 
not by aibitrary changes in the will of God, but by fixed and certain laws 
Every shower and every sunbeam is foreordmned firom the'foundation 
of the world ^ 

The sermon was published under the title Why should we pray for fine 
weather ^ and produced a number of letters m reply One of these, which 
suggested that he must be classed among “the mechamcal philosophers”, 
brought a rejomder firom him He said that, far firom agreemg wiA their 
views, he was protestmg against them m his maiigural lecture as Professor 
of History at Cambridge, then m course of composition' He agreed that 
plagues, fammes and the like were often sent as national pumshments for 
national sms "But that does not prevent my asserting man’s power and 
right to abohsh those natural plagues when he has learnt how to do it ” 
There was a humorous side to the incident, for dunng a pause m the rams , 
the thanksgiving for fair weather was read m some churches; then the 
rams began agam. "We had the painful sp'ectacle one Sunday, of one 
diocese jiraymg that the rams might stop, and another thankmg God for 
having stopped them ” 

Possibly the opimon expressed about national pumshment is hardly 
consistenf ivith the argument But Kingsley’s views about the purpose of 
ayer m general were both consistent and sound ® Prayer should be for 
intual gmdance and power — ^not to alter God’s Will, for if that Will be 
lod, why seek to alter it^ Ifbad, what is the use of praying? It should be 
e pi ayer of a son to a father, "a prayer to be taught duty, to be disap- 
led into obedience, to be given strength of wiB, noble purpose, careless- 
5SS of self, delight m the and purpose of lus father”. He condemned 
hat he called "prayer to oneself to change oneself”, criticizing those 
ho thought the chief value m prayer to be its “reflex action” on oneself 
His theory of the true function of prayer is completely expressed m 
IS suggestion, “When we pray, ‘Grant this day that we run into no kmd 
' danger’, we ought to lay stress on the 'run’ rather than on the 'danger^ , 

) ask God, not to take away the danger by altermg the course of nature, 
ut to give us Light and Gmdance whereby to avoid it 
It-has not often been noticed that the phrase m St Mattliew’s Gospel, 
How much more shall your Father which is m Heaven give good things 
1 them that ask him^” (R V ) is given rather differently by St Luke, m 
.fhose version “The Holy Spiat” takes the place of “good thmgs” We 
annot tell which form of the saymg is the ongmal But if that of St. 
itattliew, tlie other is probably a true mterpretation of the phrase Kings- 
sy mamtamed that the only petition for matenal wants m the Lord’s 
’rayer — ^for daily bread — was a prayer that we might have that which was 
lecessary m order that we as sons might be enabled to do our duty towards 
nr Father His teachmg that prayer should be for spiritual blessmgs only, 


In the sermon on Prayer and Sacncc (m the vol Disapltne) he that sailors shotild not 
iray for storms to be averted 

* They are to be foimd both m Sermon IX m his Sermons for the Times, on the Lord’s Pra) cr, 
ind more clearly m his correspondence tsith the anonymous Lord 

Af ,n, 115 The punctuation, hich m the ongmal is confusmg, has been shghtly altered 
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both for ourselves and others, and for power and mspiration to enable us 
to do God’s will, was almost certainly the teaching of his Master ' 

Mrs Kingsley has related a conversation between two guests at a 
dinner party, which illustrates well his puzzhng versatihty of mmd 
“What an umntelhgibre mystic Kmgsley is,”' remarked one of them “I 
wonder if he himself understands his own writings ” Presently the con- 
versation turned on science “There is an admirable article on that sub- 
ject,” said the same speaker, “m the Review, it throws more hght on it 
and gives more practical suggestions concemmg it, than anythmg 1 have 
read for years ” “It was wntten by Kmgsley,” said the other ^ 

Kmgsley was not an accurate thinker as theologian any more than 
as historian Indeed, m qmte small matters, such as quotations from 
poetry, his maccuracy amounts to slovenly neghgence He trusted to 
intmtion primarily, espeaally where he saw a moral issue at stake 
It IS m commonsense matters such as these questions about eternal 
pumsliment and about prayer that he is most valuable 

It is characteristic of him that he should touch the opposite poles of 
thought — the scientist’s outlook md the mystic’s The popular idea of his 
rehgion is that it was practical, robust, unmystical — ^in short ‘muscular 
Ghnstiamty’ Indeed, he speaks of himself as “not a man of a mystical 
or romantic turn of imnd” We turn the pages, and find him descnbmg 
himself as “one who disbeheves the existence of matter far more firmly 
than Bishop Berkeley, but is accessible to no hints from anythmg but 
matter A mystic m theory and an utter matenahst m practice — ^who if I 
saw a ghost tomorrow, should chat quietly with it, and take out pen, ink 
and paper to get an exact descnption of the phenomenon on the spot — 
what shall I do-”’ The cause of this apparent contradiction hes partly m 
the vagueness with which the term ‘mystic’ and ‘mysticism’ are commonly 
used Berkeley is not usually set down as a mystic For mysticism in the 
true philosophical sense is the behef that a man can have a direct and 
unmediated app'rehension of God It is not too much to say that all true 
rehgion has a mystical element Kmgsley was well aware that tlie mystical 
outlook was truly Christian, seemg that the Fourth Gospel essentially, and 
the Pauhne wntmgs partially, exhibit this type of rehgion Moreover, 
he had, as a poet, been touched with Wordsworth’s rehgion of nature, 
and that is essentially mystical ^ 

Nor would It have been possible to have studied the Neoplatomsts, 
whether Christian or pagan, so long and deeply as he did, without some 
appreciation of their standpoint But m view of his opimon expressed 
early in life® that asceticism and mysticism had to be eradicated “m preach- 
mg oqr message”, we are naturally a htde suipnsed to find him wnting 
prefaces to translations of both Theologia Germanica and Tauler's Sermons 

He was asked first to write a preface to Miss Wmkworth’s translation of 


^LM (onc-vol cdn), 173-4 

• See L M ,1, 80, where he seems to understand through his own experience of the beauty 
of nature ■what Wordsivorth meant m his great Ode on the Intimations of Immortality 

* See Chap n, p 31 
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tlic Thcologia He natumlly felt a little dilfidcncc m committing lumsclf to 
the doctnnes of a great mediaeval m^-stic, and consulted Maunce, who 
adnsed him to consent, and to treat the book as a “practical work on 
Etlucs”. The Chevalier Bunsen, who was sponsoring the translation, 
ad\iscd hkewisc tliat he should “keep to the ctliic point and leave the 
mctaph)'sic to Luther” (\vho ranked tlie book next to the Bible) Kingsley 
began his preface by recommending it “to those Avho hunger and thirst 
aRcr righteousness . to those ivho long to be freed, not merely fiom tlie 
punishment of sm after tliey die, but from sm itself while they hve on 
earth . to those who cannot help trusting that union ivith Clirist must 
be something real and substantial, and not mci ely a metaphor and a flower 
of rhetoric ” He explained that he must not be taken to agree with 
all tlie contents of Taulcr’s book It was for its noble wews of righteous- 
ness and of sm that he honoured it. Even the startling term 'vergoltert ' — 
‘deified’ — had been employed of Man by both Athanasius and Augustine, 
the latter giving tlie quahfication that it meant “deified by His grace, not 
as born of his substance”. That Eternity into which tlie mystic is allowed 
to enter meant, not endless duration, but, as lie and Maunce had already 
preached, “tliat ever present moral world, governed by ever-hvmg and 
absolutely necessary' laws, in uhich we and ^1 spirits are now” Kingsley 
wrote, somewhere about tlie same time, in Westward Ho' of “that loud 
cr>ung out about I, and me, and mine, which is the very bird-call for all 
dc\alr>', and tlie bioad road ivluch leads to death” Possibly it is an echo 
from the TJieologta, for according to the WTiter of it, as wth tliat older and 
great mystic Plato, it is the hline and the Thine — ^posscssiveness — that 
are tlie great obstacles to man’s spintual progress “Now ivhere a creature 
or a man forsaketli and cometh out of himself and his oivn tlungs, there 
God enterctli in w'ltli His oivn, tliat is watli lumsclf” 

The preface to Taulcr’s Life and Sermons is in some ways the 
more interesting of tlie two, for Kingsley is concerned to defend the 
m^'stics from tlie charge tliat they suffered from illusions induced by 
a morbid state of mind He has done it very ably and on much the 
same lines as those on which Dr W R. Inge defended them fifty years 
later ^ 

He says tliat the same craving after tlie Absolute and tlie Eternal are 
to be found among Eastern nations as in tlie mediaeval Chnstian mystics 
People who discover tlus can foUoiv one of tivo courses Eitlier they give 
It all up as an adulteration of Glmstiamty, or conclude that tliose thoughts 
must be a nonnal product of the human spint, and tiiat they indicate 
a hcaldiy crawng after some real object Tauler, like St Ehzabeth, 
appealed to Kingsley as being a practic^ saint He and lus fellows proved 
that the lughcst spiritual attainments, instead of shutting up a man in 
self-contemplation, send him forth to ivork, as lus Master worked before 
lum, among the poor, the suffering and tlie fallen In mystics and saints, 
after all bodily illusions, all nervous fantasies, all pardonable confusions 
between subject and object had been ehrmnated, tliere stdl remamed one 

* "Whether Dr Inge tvas acquainted wth Kingsley’s Preface I do not knots', but the lines 
of thought are remarkably similar 
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of the lovehest and noblest of human characters “The loveliest products 
of hiunamty cannot be founded on a he ” He suggests that ivhen the 
mystics claim some direct vision of eternal truth, eternal good, eternal 
beauty, confessmg their own humihty and weakness, wc should say that 
though It transcends our experience we must accept it as wc accept the 
testimony of travellers to the wonders they have found “Perhaps to these 
lonely sufferers more was granted than to the many because they needed 
more ” There follows a typical obser\'ation of Kmgsley the saentist 
“It IS foolish to deny the possibihties of such wonders in the mne- 
teenth century, which is reveahng weekly ivondcrs in the natural 
world ” 

One doubt he felt about Taulcr’s language He asked Miss \Vinkivorth, 
the translator, for an explanation of the phrase “[the soul in the mystic 
vision] has no longer any distinct perception of virtue and \ice” Does it 
mean, he asks, virtue and ^'lce “m the casuist sense”, as mere acts involv- 
ing rewards and punishments, and that the soul has reached the ground 
of perfect love from which zdl virtue spnngs, and so no longer seeks any 
resistance against that love^ The reply is not recorded Indeed, ivho shall 
give the reply ^ The mystics certainly do commonly insist that m Gk)d and 
the mystic vision of God good and evil are transcended But Kmgsley 
himself beheved^ that eiol had no real existence Therefore, -when the 
Real is reached, evil must necessarily disappear 

In his essay repnnted m the Miscellanies on ‘Hours with the Mystics’ 
he is less happy He tries to explam away too much — to resolve mysticism 
mto exalted etfucs Morahty to the mystic is the porch of reahty through - 
which aU must pass who would see the beatific vision, but it is far from 
bemg the vision itself Kmgsley says that the ‘pantheistic- identification 
of subject md object (the epithet begs the question) is but “the clumsy 
yet honest effort of the human nund to say to itself, ‘domg God’s wiU is 
the real end and aim of man’ ” But the worst is this “The Hebreiv rises 
to the very idea of an mward teacher, which the Yogi had, and to a far 
purer and clearer form of that idea, but he is not tempted by it to selfish 
mdividuahsm, or contemplative isolation, as long as he is true to the old 
hlccaicbehef, that this bemg is the Pohtical Deity, ‘the Kmg of Kings’ ” 
What use had Yogi or Ghnstian mystic either for pohtics or a pohtical 
God^ We feel m that dreadful phrase, Pohtical Deity, that ive have passed 
■suddenly from the realm of the mystic and been merged rudely and 
painfully mto a most unmystical Deism It is only fair, how ever, to adrmt 
that by this unfortunate expression Kmgsley does not seem to mean 
anythmg like ‘oiu good old German Gk>d’, m ivhom the Kaiser Wilhelm II 
used to put his trust He means ‘a God who governs’ But it is rather a 
harsh transition from the Infinite Bemg of Tauler to the national God of 
the Old Testament 

It is worth while to add one or two detached pomts on w'hich Kingsley’s 
vieivs ivere interesting It seemed to him that smee humour is a good 
thmg God must be possessed of a sense of humour He argued thus “I 
see humour m animals, e g , a crab and a monkey, a parrot, a crow I 

, u, a8 Quoted on p 131 
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pray for forgiveness, and lead an honest life, he might snap Ins hands at 
the deiol After a tune the man recovered and had no return of tlie trouble 
for seven years 

It looks at first sight like an ordinary case of mamc depression, to 
which a pecuhar character had been given by the fact that tlie man 
himself beheved m demomacal possession It is possible tliat most of the 
cases which missionaries report as being undoubted cases of possession, 
and not exphcable m any other way, are due to tlie mtense belief of tlie 
victims that it is not only possible but probable that devils may find 
lodgment in them They act accordingly The mteresting point about it 
IS that Kmgsley beheved the man’s recovery from the mental trouble to 
be due to a moral reformation But that might be a case of post hoc propter 
hoc, and we are not told that his relapse mto insamty after seven years was 
the sequel to any moral backshdmgi^ 

As might be expected, he was friendly with Nonconfornusts, and 
though he held Galvm to be a “child of tlie devil”, he suffered the Calvm- 
istic Methodists (of whom not a few were to be found at Eversley) if not 
gladly, still with sympathy His first letter to Maunce had for one of its 
objects the seeking of advice as to how to proceed m argument with tliem 
To an Independent (or Gongregationahst) correspondent, who apologized 
for being such, he wrote 

“As to your bemg an Independent, Sir, what’s that to me? provided 
you — as I sec you do — do justly and love mercy, and walk humbly with 
your God I don’t think you will ever find the freedom ih your com- 
mumon which you would m ours — the freest, thank God, in the world ” 
He went on to say that his forefathers were Independents, and fought by 
Gromwell’s side at Naseby and Marston Moor, and tlie younger brother 
of one of his ancestors was one of the ongmal Pilgnm Fathers, though 
his family had for generations thrown off their Galvinism “Yet I glory 
in the morale, the God-fearmg valour and earnestness of the old heroes, 
md trust I should have beheved with them had I hved in their day, for 
want of any better behef ” But that behef is now found madequate “the 
bed is too short and the cloak too narrow” 

Maunce, ^v^tmg much earher, m 1846, gave Kmgsley his perhaps 
prophetic opimon that m the future the real struggle of tlie day would be 
“not betiveen Popery and Protestantism, but between Atheism and 
Ghnst” Gertainly at the present day all tlie signs pomt to this ' 

Kmgsley, too, was afraid that the young of his generation might resort 
to a form of pantheism or positivism “It is positivism — of a loose, maun- 
denng kind — ^which is really growmg up among young men. When 
Huxley proclaims himself a disciple of Kant and Berkeley, they think 
in their hearts, then he is a retrograde dreamer — ‘almost as bad as that 
fool of a Ghnstian, Kmgsley’ 

The editor of an atheist newspaper wrote to him in 1859 to tell him 
what good he and his friends had derived from reading Alton Locke, 
Teast, and Hypatia aloud on Sunday evenmgs — “such perusal makes us 

^ L M ,1, 465-6 
’ Ibid , u, 367 ^written in 1871) 
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better men”. He said in the course of his reply, “It is a barren, heartless, 
hopeless creed, as a creed — though a man may hve long m it without 
bemg heartless or hopeless himself . But what I want to say to you is 
this, and I do want to say it. '\^^^atever doubt or doctrmal Ageism you 
and your friends may have, don’t fall mto moral Atheism. Don’t forget 
the Eternal Goodness, whatever you call it I call it God ” 



X 


NEmiAN’S OPPORTUNITY 

So far we have been <ieahng ^vlth the positive side of Kmgsle/s rehgion 
and theology The negative side is less attractive, and ei'entuaUy it led 
Inm into the greatest disaster of his pubhc life — the contro\ersy with 
Ne^v^laIu ^e was violently opposed to ever^*thing that savoured of 
‘popery’, and above aU to the Jesuits and what they stood for (or what he 
imagined that they stood for) Later it developed into somethmg like an 
irrational obsession. 

It has already been suggested that Kmgsley in his youth ivas attracted 
by the Church of Rome, and that that may partly account for the fierce- 
ness of his subsequent opposition to iL It is, how ever, surpnsmg to find the 
following statement among his reminiscences of Charles Mansfield He 
says that at Cambridge, Mansfield "was what w ould be called a matenahst, 
and used to argue stoutly on it with me, W'ho chose to be something of a 
dualist or gnostic I forget my particular form of folly.” Nois' a dualist 
m ethical Aeory is one "who behcves that the world owes its ong^ partly 
to pow^ers of good and partly to powers of evil, which are m contmu^ 
conflict, the balance dippmg shghdy now on this side noiv on that. In 
particular he holds that the flesh and the natural desires springing firom 
it are 'the ivork of evil Gnostic sects were mostly mchncd to duahstic 
asceticism But the best known and most characteristic dualism m early 
Christian tunes w’as the s^'stem w’hich wns ongmated by the Persian 
Manes, and was knoisn to Christians as Mamchaeism St Augustme 
professed this form of behef for a few' years before his final conversion to 
Gathohc Chnstiamty. 

According to dus doctrme the tivo powers w'hich controlled the 
Universe were Light and Darkness, w’hich were identical vuth Good and 
EnL The formation of the world was due to the good spirit, but the 
creation of man w'as ascribed to the powers of darkness The fall of Adam 
W’as due to sexual desire, and to redeem him firom this fiailty in particular 
the ork of redemption w as accomplished Aeons of hght ivere sent doim 
for the protection of men (here the affimty with Gnostic s>'stems is evident) 
and Jesus was one of these 

W e have already had examples of the fi'equent use of the term Mani- 
chaean or Afamchaeism in Kmg5le>'’s ivTitings It might almost be called 
his *Kmg Charles’ head’. Certainly he had no success m keepmg it out 
of his memonaL In fact he Wcis aware of this bimtiplf. In the dialogue 
between the author and Claude MeUot m North Devon about art (Prosi 
Idylls) we have this 
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“To say that severe simphaty is the liighest ideal is mere pedantry 
and Mamchaeism ” 

“Oh, everything is Mamchaeism for you, Claude ” 

It stood for thosfe ascetic principles which he found, or thought he found, 
m the wntmgs and utterances of the Tractanans and m generd of ‘papists’ 
and monks. It would be unwise to press too far the dictum of Freud that we 
are prone to condemn m others the conduct (including, no doubt, the 
opimons) which we ourselves most desire to practise or observe But it is 
certainly remarkable that, accordmg to lus own evidence, Kingsley was 
attracted m youth' both by ethical duahsm and by the Church of Rome 
Possibly since he had forgotten what particular form of folly was assumed 
by his duahstic propensities, it was no more than a youthful pose Still the 
fact remains that he always accused both Tractanans and Romanists of 
beheving m a duahstic asceticism If not avowed, it was at least the logical 
conclusion of many of their utterances and behefs. We have come across 
It in The Saint's Tragedy, especially in the Abbess’ question about Ehza- 
beth’s dying words 


In her confession 

Was there ho holy shame, no self-abhorrence 
For the vile pleasures of her carnal wedlock^ 

His most extreme statement on this subject is to be found m a letter 
to an anonymous correspondent, who had raised some difficulty about 
the Christian attitude towards marnage 

“It were a sm to marry,” he says, “m aU who knew cehbacy to be 
the higher state, because it is a sin to choose a lower state, without havmg 
first stnven to the very uttermost for the higher . Were 1 a Romanist, I 
should look an a continuance in the state of wedlock as a bitter degradation to 
myself and my wife ” (The itahcs are mine ) This raises two important 
questions. First, is it a sin to adopt some course of conduct which you do 
not beheve to be the highest, even though you do not think yourself 
capable of foUowmg that which you beheve in theory to be the highest^ 
Secondly, has the Gathohc Church, at any stage in its history, defirutely 
asserted it to be a matter of faith to hold that the virgin or celibate state 
IS the highest^ Both are questions too difficult to be fully discussed here 
But it must be pomted out that both Roman Cathohcs and Tractanans 
have declared marnage to be a sacrament They certainly did not and do . 
not regard it as having the nature of sm, even if, as Kungsley held, they 
logically should do so Agam, it is one thmg to say that for those 
who have a vocation for the cehbate hfe it is possible to attain to a higher 
spmtual state than can be attained by others who have not that vocation, 
and another to ‘forbid marnage’, an attitude which the early Church 
condemned as heresy in the Encratites and others 

Lastly, whatever the Pnmitive Church and the mediccval Roman 
Church may have beheved in this matter, it is certain that St Paul, at 
least at one stage of his career, held that the unmamed state was the 
higher “It is good for a man not to touch a woman. I would that all men 
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were even as myself . but and if thou marry, thou hast not sinned 
Let each man wherein he was called therein abide with God 

It IS true that the Apostle does not say, “It is best not to touch a woman”, 
but, “It is good” Yet the whole tenor of the passage is that mamage is a 
concession to the flesh — decidedly a second best. The Apocalypse of St. 
John would seem to teach the same (Rev xiv, 4 ) Kingsley appealed to 
The Epistie to the Ephesians in support of his views of marriage as the 
highest state (we must always remember that his own mamage was 
ideeflly happy), but he seems to have ignored the different view m 
I Connthians 

Probably his bitter attacks on Roman Cathohcs and Tractanans as 
being ‘Mamchaeans’ is due to the fact that here and there among the 
writings of the wilder Tractanans, like W G Ward and Hurrell Froude, 
there were to be found sentiments not unhke those which he placed in the 
mouth of the Abbess in The Saint’s Tragedy No doubt he found similar 
sentiments up and down the biographies of monks which he often explored 
Thus he wntes, m a letter on teetotahsm which was sent to The Christian 
Socialist but not published, “The old monks and early fathers proved 
from logic, reason, Scnpture, science, and everything else, that mamage 
was hornble, beastly, ruinous — the parent of every misery and evil on 
earth 

He also ascnbed ascetic Views to the authors of the Tracts for the 
Times, but as one turns the pages of these it is not easy to lut on any 
prominent' exposition of ascetic doctnnes Surely it was not Pusey’s'very 
mild tract on Fasting that he had in mind Besides, Kingsley himself used 
to fast on occasion, though he told Maunce that he was prepared to give 
up the practice if it was Iflicly to be misunderstood 

Yet not everything that Rome did was evil in his sight He held 
that the service of art to divine worship was an ideal that Rome mam- 
. tamed and Protestantism had lost — and even despised Here and 
there, too, one finds a certain sympathy for the Tractanans, and . 
especially for Newman, appearing, as m the Preface to the Fourth Edition 
of Yeast There, speaking of the ‘failure’ of Neo-Anghcamsm, he asks, 
“Is it so great a sin, to have been dazzled by the splendour of an impos- 
sible ideal — or to have had courage enough to attempt to enforce it against 
the prejudices of a whole nation^” And he warns the evangehcals, who, 
after Newman’s secession, seemed to have tnumphed, not to be unaware 
of the beam m their own eyes “Does Mr Spurgeon, then, take so much 


^ I Cor vii, I, 8, 28, 24. I have said ‘at one stage of his career’, for if St Paul was the 
author of the Epistle to the Ephesians (a much disputed pomt) he would seem to have changed 
his view about mamage, and adopted a far higher one That he did not consider the effect of 
his teaching in i Connthians on the population of mankind is due to his view that ‘the time 
is shortened’ (v 29 in E F ) 

* By the courtesy of a Roman Catholic theologian I am able to state that the view of his 
Church IS that sclf-dcdicatcd virgimty is defimtely held to be a higher state than that of mar- 
riage, but that this has never been denned as a dogma It is recognized, too, that in the reaction 
to the vices of the l^atcr Roman Empire this View was greatly exaggerated One would hke to 
know what early fathers' Bungsley was refemng to It can harmy be true of the orthodox 
lathers of the first three centuncs, who one and all, including the Alexandrme Clement, con- 
demned the ‘Encratitc’ doctrines of the Gnosucs 
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bioadcr or nobler views of the capacities and destinies of liis race, than 
that gieat gcnim, John Henr)' Newman?” (Tins was written in 1851.) 

For evangelicals were also liable to be classed by lum as ‘Mani- 
chacans’J so far as they held Puritan vaews, showed contempt of God’s 
good gifts, and held that religion, since it was only concerned with 
'spiritual things’, should not debase itself by being conceined with man’s . 
maienal welfare He sympatlnVcd with the Tractanans 111 their desire 
' for the restitution of one visible Catholic and Apostolic Chuicli, and only 
differed from them m that respect through their desire to make a shoit 
cut to their goal b)' reunion with Rome, which he held to be v^cnly llic 
Scarlet Woman m hei coiruptions Ev'cn Fo\ and Wesley he blamed, 
despite his verv' real admiiation foi the latter at least, because they were 
“trpng to lay a new loundation for human society, and forgetting tliat 
one which was alrcad) laid which is Christ 

Almost the first mention of the Tractanans m IsLingslcy’s letters 
concerns the famous Tract XC, in which Newman endcav^oured to show 
that It v\as possible to accept the 39 Articles witliout denying any ‘Catholic’ 
doctrine Referring to a review of that tract in the Edinburgh^ Kingsley 
sa)'s* “Whether wilful or self-decciv'cd, these men arc Jesuits, taking the 
oatli to the Ai tides v\ itli moral rcscrv'alions which allow them to explain 
them away m senses utterly different fioin tliosc of the autliois All the 
VNorst doctiinal features of Popery Mr Newman professes to bchev^c in ” 
Tiiat was in 1841. But when he wiitcs to Maurice on the same subject in 
1865, his attitude to the question of subsciiption to the Ai tides has 
decidedly altered He had discov'crcd by that time that it was not possible 
for him 01 any other theologian of a hberal type to subscribe tliem m the 
sense of those who composed them He argued that when the Articles 
assert a proposition, eg concerning tlie Tnnily, “they assert that that 
and notlung else is true, and so bind tliought; m tlic case where they 
condemn an error, they proscribe one form of thought, and leave all 
others open by implication, binding neitlicr thought nor conscience”. 
Thus the Tract XC aigumcnt was quite fair — “?/ its author could have 
used it fairiy\ He argued tliat, tiiough the ‘Romish’ doctrine of Purgatory 
was false, dcnjnng that did not forbid lum to believe othei doctrines of 
Purgatory to be true He sums up lus position tlius “AU I demand is 
that, in sigmng the Articles, I shall be understood to sign them and 
notliing more, tliat I do not sign anything beyond die woids, however 
popular and venerable, unless I choose ” 

Thus it would seem diat he had m his earlier years a distinct admiration 
for Newman and his persuasive eloquence, but the portrait winch he 
gives of him m The Irrationale of Speech^ probably represents his considered 
opimon, especially after Newman’s secession 

“Oh thou great and terrible — soplust shall I call thee? or prophet? 
Why art diou dead to En ghshmen? Wliy is diy once sweet voice ^jarred, 

‘I M, 1,144 

'Ibid,i, 429-30 

^Fraser’s Afagaztne,Ju\y, 1859, afterwards reprinted (1864) as a pamphlet It is primarily 
intended as ‘Hints to Stammerers’, and the context of the above passage is a cnbcisra of the 
faulty enunaation practised by pulpit orators 
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thy once'pure taste all fouled, by bitter spite and insult to thy native land^ 
^Vhy hast thou taken th^^elf in the net of thine own -words, and beivildered 
thy subtle brain iMth thy more subtle tongue^ I know not, and perhaps 
I need not know, but t^ I know, and gaze astounded as I see it, that 
raw lads are dreanung that they can stand, forsooth, painfully posturing 
and balancing, where thou didst fall perforce, and that they can carry 
out the ideal which after devoting thy life to it thou hadst to rehnquish 
Avith bitter gnef as impossible And this I knoiv that they are tiyung now 
as a last despairmg effort, to rouse the masses by screarmng ” 

Agam, he wrote to Phihp Gosse m 1858 “Your arguments are strongly 
like those of the old Jesuits, and tliose one used to hear from Jolm Henry 
Newman fifteen years ago, when he, cop^ong the Jesmts, was tiynng to 
undermine the grounds of aU rational belief and human science, m order 
that, havmg made his \uctims (among whom ivere some of my dearest 
fncnds) beheve nothmg, he might get them by a ‘Nemesis of faitli’ to 
bchcve anything, and rush bhndfold into superstition Poor wretch,, he 
was caught in his own snare 

These facts about Kingsley’s var^ng attitude toivards the Church of 
Rome, and his general estimate of Neivman’s character and ivorth, 
have been set out at length because they account m some measure on 
the one hand for the bitterness wth which Kmgsley assailed his antagonist, 
and on the other for a certain desire to find a ground for concihation, at 
any rate in the carher stages of the dispute There ivas a certam resur- 
gence of a mental conflict wluch had troubled him in his youth concernmg 
the ethics of sex Ncivman, Romanism, ‘Mamchaeism’, forbidding to 
many', combined to form a mental complex which upset the balance 
of his judgment in a case where he had especial need of sober reasomng 
and wanness 

In 1 864 Kingsley was at the height of his popfilanty All his novels 
except Hereward the Wake had been ivnttcn, and tlicir vogue was great 
Politics for the People ivas for the most part forgotten or forgiven by the 
class to ivhom it had given offence Not without reason did the Greeks 
declare that the gods were envious of too much prospenty, and led lum 
■who enjoyed it into the snare of a fatal arrogance resulting in rum and tlie 
loss of all The country generally was ivith lum in his anti-papal diatribes, 
and feared the growth of the ‘romanizing’ party m the Church of England 
Had not Ncisman, the former leader of the movement, shoivn whither 
It all incntably Icd^ And now he had paid the price of his treachery and 
doublc-dcahng by having fallen into complete obscunty The subtle 
influence and once powerful oratory of the former Vicar of St Mar)'’s 
henceforth counted for nothing Yes, the warmng voices of tlic anti- 
Tractanans had been right , nght, above all, had been Charles Kingsley ' 

\Vilfnd Ward, in his Preface to the Apologia, tells us ivith a curious 


^ Zj/f pf Phxltp llcrry Cojjf, by Edmund Gosse (Idler of 4 May, 1858) Is it poisiblc that 
one of the ‘dearest fncnds* M.a5 Charlotte Grenfell? Kingsley ^v^otc tJjc Introduction to tlic 
unpublubcd Lxfe of St Elizabeth nboul 1842-43, so the dates make jt possible There is no 
evidence that she was acquainted with Iscvsinan They nught, howcAcr, ha\c correaponded 
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candour that Newman was awaiting an opportunity to set himself right 
botli witli the larger public and with that of his adopted Church The one 
public ignoicd him, the other treated him wtli a cold suspicion. Not a 
feu of his fellow Catholics even asserted that tlie orthodoxy of some of his 
books was doubtful How could he explain to botli worlds the reasons 
which had led liim to the place w'herc he was, and tlic imvardness and 
loyaltx of lus present faith^ In an unguarded moment the ojiportunity 
was giNcn lum b> the verj' leader of Iris opponents. 

In Januar)% 1861., revdew appeared in Macmillan's Magazine of 
J. A Froude’s History of England, Vols vii and \'m, signed ‘C K ’ In 
It occurred tlie following sentences “Truth, for its own sake, had never 
been a wrtuc with the Roman clerg)' Father Newman informs us that 
it need not, and on tlie whole ought not to be; tliat cunning is the weapon 
which Heaven has given to the saints w'hercwidi to witlistand the brute 
male force of die wicked world wlucli marries and is given in marnage 
^\^lctllcr lus notion be doctiinally correct or not, it is at least historically 
so ” 

Newman at once isTotc to Messrs Macmillan to complain of the 
paragraph. He pointed out that there wxas no reference given to any writ- 
ing of his, nor any quotation made “I do but wash to draw the attention 
of yourselves, as genUemen, to a grave and gratuitous slander ” 

His letter IS as forwarded by the publishers to Kingsley, w'ho at once 
entangled himself further in the trap into ivluch he had walked so un- 
wanly He referred to Sermon XX, JP'isdorn and Innocence, in Neivman’s 
pubbshed \ olumc Sermons on Subjects of the Day The tone of lus letter was 
not ungenerous “It was on account of that sermon that I finally shook 
ofT that strong influence which your writings c.xcrtcd on me, and for 
much of which I still owe you a deep debt of gratitude I am most happy 
to hear from you diat I mistook your meaning, and I shall be most 
happy, on your showing me that I wronged you, to retract my accusation 
as publicly as I have made it 

“On your showing me that I wTonged you” — but what need was 
there for showang^ Kjngslcy had accused Newman of infornung the 
public that trutli for its owm sake need not, and on die whole ought not, 
to be a virtue with the Roman clergy. In proof he adduced a sermon preached 
by Newman in his Anglican days It was said above that he entangled 
lumsclf furdicr, but in fact he could not help it after die first fatal step 
For die allusion to Wisdom and Innocence in the sentence “cunmng is die 
weapon wluch Heaven has given to die saints ” was too obvious to 
escape anyone who knew die sermon, and no doubt it had not escaped 
Newman The only way out was a complete and unqualified withdrawal 
of the whole statement Unliappily, that is the last dung that a man, who 
dunks that he has the pubhc bclund him, is ever hkely to do ^ 

Newman rephed to ICingsley pointing out that die allusion was to a 
‘Protestant’ sermon, and iromcally expressed surprise that Kingsley was 
the author of the article. (It was signed widi his mitials, of the identity 
of which Newman could hardly be unaware ) Kingsley then sent to 

' See Appendix II 
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Newman a draft of a letter which he proposed to have inserted in the next 
number of Macmillan's Magazine 

' “Dr Newman has, by letter, expressed in the strongest terms his 
demal of the meamng which I have put upon his words No man knows 
the use of words better than Dr Newman, no man, therefore, has a better 
right to define what he does or does not mean by them It only remains 
for me to express my hearty regret at having so senously mistaken him, 
and my hearty pleasure at findmg ham on the side of truth, m this or 
any other matter ” 

To the careless reader this might seem an ample apology But has he 
not discerned the lurking sarcasm^ “No one knows the use of words better 
than Dr Newman ” “My pleasure at finding him on the side of truth ” 
The insinuations did not escape Newman He complained that Kings- 
ley’s letter would be understood by the general reader to intimate that 
he, Newman, havmg been confronted with defimte extracts from his 
own works, had laid before Kingsley his oivn interpretation of them He 
then set forth a clever exposition in paredlel columns of Kingsley’s words 
and the way they would be interpreted by the pubhc For example 

“No man knows the use of words “Dr Newman knows, better than 
better than Dr Newman ” any man hving, how to insmuate 

a doctrine without committing him- 
self to It ” 

“ my hearty pleasure at find- “I cannot but feel a hearty pleasure 
mg him on the side of truth ” also, at havmg brought him, for 

once m a way, to confess that after 
all truth IS a Christian virtue ” 

There can be httle doubt that this was the way m which Kmgsley 
mtended his words to be mterpreted by the general reader 

Kingsley accordmgly omitted the two objectionable passages, and 
sent the revised version with the comment, “Having done tins, and 
having accepted your assertion that I Wcis mistaken, I have done as much 
eis any English gendeman can expect from another ” 

But if he thought that he had thus freed himself of his subtie and acute 
adversary he was mistaken Newman wrote to Messrs Macmillan that 
he had put Kmgsley’s revised letter of apology before an impartial fiiend, 
“who hves out of the world of theological controversy and contemporary 
hterature” This fnend gave his opimon that the proposed reparation was 
decidedly not sufficient, because “he leaves it to be inferred that the 
representation, which he has given of your statements and teaching m the 
sermon is the naturzd and pnmeiry sense of them, and that it is only 
by your declaring that you did not mean what you really and m effect 
said, that he finds that he had made a false charge” 

^ In fact It was not enough for Kingsley to avow himself convmced that 
Newman did not mean what he said What evidence was there that he 
had ever said iP Kmgsley had by an iromcal destiny become subject to his 
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ovm cnticism of the grammarians of Alexandria “Before you can 
tell what a man means, you 'must have patience to find out what 
he says 

Wilfrid Ward, m his Life of J H Newman,” expressed the opimon that 
Newman nught have let die controversy drop, and accepted Kingsley’s 
apology, imperfect though it was The British pubhc was on Kingsley’s 
side But suddenly there appeared a new and unexpected ally for Newman 
m R H Hutton, die ex-Umtanan editor of The Spectator In the number 
of his journal dated 20 February, 1864, he denounced Kingsley’s action 
in uncompromising terms “The tide of one of his books^ — Loose Thoughts 
for Loose Thinkers — represents too closely the character of his rough but 
manly intellect, so diat-a more opportune ram for Fadier Newman’s 
sacrificial knife could scarcely have been found ” He called Kingsley’s 
amende “a very madequate apology for his rash statement”, 

Ehngsley tliereupon decided to pubhsh a polermcal pamplilet against 
Newman While it was in preparation, he wrote to a correspondent “I 
am answeniig Neumian now, and though of course I give up die charge of 
consaous dishonesty, I trust to make him and his admirers sorry that they 
did not leave me alone I have a score of debts to pay, and this is an instal- 
ment of It Wliat diese presumably personal debts were we are not 
informed, for die two men had so far not come into personal contact 
ivith one anodier at all 

The next step was the publication by Newman of the whole corres- 
pondence under die tide, Mr Kingsley and Dr Newman a Correspondence 
on the question whether Dr Newman teaches that truth is no virtue To the corres- 
pondence he added a page and a half of “Reflections on the above”, 
caustic, iromcal, paraphrasmg the whole exchange of letters in an imag- 
mary conversation, of which die central point was, “Mean it ' I maintam 
I never said it, whether as a Protestant or as a Gathohc It ended, 
“While I feel dien that Mr Kingsley’s February explanation is miserably 
insufiicient in itself for liis January enormity, still I feel eJso that the 
correspondence, which hes bet^^^een these tivo acts of his, constitutes 
a real satisfaction to those pnnciples of historical and hterary justice to 
which he has given so rude a shock Accordingly, I have put it in pnnt, 
and make no, further criticism on Mr Kingsley ” 

-He must have known his adversary well enough to be sure that he 
would not sufier these clever and provoking thrusts in silence In fact he 
probably anticipated exacdy what happened 

Kingsley flung fordi the pamplilet. What then does Dr Newman 
mean'^ justifymg his attack on the sermon m the worst rhetorical manner 
“The Lord has dehvered him mto my hands” must have been Newman’s 
mental comment, and he sat down and wrote, resting hardly by day or 
mght, and frequendy m tears when he thought of the past — the Apologia 
pro Vita Sua 


^ Alexandria and Her Schools, p 49, ist edition, 1854. 
*u, 5-6 

’ Sub-title to Phaethon 

*' Lxfi ofJH Newman, u, p 718 
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Anyone who reads the sermon Wisdom and Innocence'^ simply as" an 
Anghcan sermon without thought of possible ameres 'pensies^ would find it 
difficult to beheve that it had been made the subject of an accusation 
that the preacher had therem behttled the virtue of veraaty, and 
suggested that it was not a virtue to be commended m the Roman or any 
other Church The central statement is this “By innocence, or harmless- 
ness, IS meant simphaty m act, punty m motive, honesty m aim ; actmg 
conscientiously and rehgiously, accordmg to the matter m hand, without 
carmg for consequences or appearances, doing what appears one’s duty, 
and bemg obedient for obedience’ sake, and leaving the event to God 
This IS to be as innocent as a dove, yet this conduct is the truest wisdom, 
and this conduct accordmgly has pre-eminendy the appearance of craft ” 

There was one shghdy ambiguous expression, “Priestcraft has ever 
been considered the badge, and its imputation is a kmd of note of the 
Church”, and on this statement Kmgsley fastened, as though Newman 
had said that pnestcraft actually was the badge and note of the true 
Church He omitted to notice with sufficient care the next words, which 
were, “and m part, mdeed, truly, because the presence of powerful 
enenues, and the sense of their own weakness, has sometimes tempted 
Christians to the abuse, instead of the use of Christian wisdom, to be wise 
without being harmless” (the itahcs are mme) , “but partly slanderously, 
and merely because the world called their wisdom craft, when it was found 
to be a match for their own ivisdom and power” Towards the end he had 
said, “What, for instance, though we grant that sacramental confession 
and the cehbacy of the clergy do tend to consohdate the body pohtic m 
the relation of rulers and subjects, or in other words, to aggrandize the 
pnesthood^ for how can the Church be one body without such a relation^” 
— not, it IS true, pleasant readmg for one who beheved m the essential 
Protestantism of the Church of England, but surely m no way an encour- 
agement to unveraaty ELmgsley, however, ivith his usual impulsive 
want of care, accused Newman of asserting that sacramental confession 
and cehbacy of the -clergy were ‘notes’ of the 'Church, and even that 
Newman defined what he meant by die Church m these two notes of her 
character Newman had no difficulty m showmg that not only did he say 
not h i n g of the kmd, but that neither of the two pomts mentioned entered 
mto the defimtion of the Church 

At the head of ELmgsley’s pamphlet was set by way of text a quota- 
tion from a sermon of Newman’s m which occur the words, “It is not more 
than a hyperbole to say, that, m certam cases, a he is the nearest approach 
to the truth ” Why did he not make this sermon the subject of his ongmal 
attack rather than Wisdom and Innocence'^ It was a far more vulnerable 
position But even so what person is there who instructs a servant to say 
‘not at home’, and must not admit, if he thinks at all about it, that there 
IS much truth m Newman’s statement, for to tell the hteral truth, that 
‘he IS not m a mood, or has not the time to receive you’, would be to 
leave the caller with a sense of personal insult which the words were far 
from intendmg to convey The same would be true of the reservations 

* Stmons Bearing on Subjects of the Dt^, XX 
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lucli doctors obscrv'c when questioned by patients about tlie nature of 
tlieir illnesses. The docti me has its dangei^s, no doubt, but it can honestly 
be maintained by people w’ho attach great importance to veracity and are 
anxious dint the w ords diey use should convey die full trudi to those whom 
diey address At any rate it is a debatable point of ethics Newman 
maintained that it ivas admitted by “almost all authors, Cadiohe and 
Protestant’ , that xvhen a just cause is present, there is some kind of other of 
verbal misleading \\'luch is not sin 

Kingsley further gave quotations from a series o^Ltvesof the English Saints 
wluch NewTuan had sponsored, poinUng out the puenlc stones whieh he 
accepted as truth, and the insufificieney of die rules wluch he recognized 
for die discnmination of lustoncal fact He quoted passages from Neivman’s 
lectures in \sluch he seemed to assign an infcnor position to truth in the 
liicrarchy of the wtucs One valid and relevant point he did make 
Newman had ignored the qualifying ivords ‘for its own sake’ in Kingsley’s 
original statement, “Truth for its owm sake had never been a virtue ividi 
die Roman clergy”, and had represented Kingsley as having said, “Dr 
Newman tells us that lying is never any harm ” 

Taken by itself, there is m the pamplilct a good deal of quite justifiable 
cndcism of vanous works and statements of Newman But ivhat Kmgslev 
had to prove w’as his ongmal charge , to explain how he came to adduce 
an Anglican sermon as liis clucf cwdcncc, and to sliqtv that diat sermon 
did bear die mcaiung which he imputed to it Newman ivas not the kmd 
of adversary' wiio would allow lum to escape without making good these 
points to die last iota, and they could not be made good Finally Kmgsley 
had made the t cry' gravest charge against Newman of personal unveraaty 
Wfiiat proof w'as there, he asked, diat when Dr Ncivman remarked, “Mean 
it^ I never said it”, he did not signify', “I did not say it, but I did mean it” ^ 
Tlus ivas a personal imputation, slanderous if not true, that Newman’s 
word could on no occasion be relied on There w'as only' one possible 
answ'cr for Newman to make — to appeal to the true story' of his life and 
opimons, and ask the pubhc to decide w'hcthcr his career had been one 
h\mg he (as many supposed) — that he had posed as a loy'al Anghcan tvhen 
he ivas really a Romanist m disguise Moreover, Kmgsley had argued 
that Newman had no nght to call the sermon, as he did, a ‘Protestant’ 
sermon Had he not m lus Anghcan days repudiated the term Protestant 
as a true dcscnption of his rchgious position^ Therefore, ivhether he had 
spoken m the character of Anghcan or Romanist, the voice ivas the voice 
of Rome ^ 

The reply came back, sharp and cogent — ^\^^at logic is this^ Because 
I said at that time tliat I ivas not Protestant, does it imply that I was m 
reahty Roman^ Had Mr Kmgsley not heard of die term Anglo-Gathohc^ 
But to rebut this w'hole suggestion that through all his Tractanan days he 
had been a papist m disguise, Nei\man agam needed to relate the history 
of lus rehgious opuuons And so, by a skilful manceuvre, it ivas Newman 
after all, tmd not Kmgsley, who appealed, and appealed ivith lastmg 
success, to the Caesar of British public opmion “His very question,” 
said Neivman to himself, “is ‘What does Dr Neivman mean^’ ' He 
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asks about my mind, and its beliefs and its sentiments; and he shall be 
answered ” 

When the Apologia pubhshed, no one any longer paid much atten- 
tion to the onginal dispute. It was and is the autobiograplucal part (III) 
of tlie Apologia that the pubhc read, and, after reading, they acqmtted 
Newman of the whole charge, asserted or implied, that he had been a 
Romamst m disguise He was able to convince them tliat he had remained 
a loyal Anghcan so long as he felt it possible to do so By histoncal study 
of the cases of the Donatist schism and tlic Monophysitc heresy, he had 
gradually become convinced that those cases were parallel to tlie position 
of the Church of England, and that she, too, was m heresy and schism 
Not till he was fully convinced of that did he abandon tlie Via Media and 
pass over to Rome 

“I cannot be sorry,” begins the Apologia, “to have forced Mr Kingsley 
to bnng out m fulness lus charges against me ” He certainly had no reason 
to be sorry after the pubhcation of Ae book 

Why did Kingsley make no further reply^ There was plenty of oppor- 
tumty presented for cnticism, especially in Part VII, the “General 
answer to Mr Kmgsley” For example, there was Newman’s defence of 
the doctnnes of TransubstantiaUon and of the Immaculate Conception 
Of the former he said “What do I know of substance or matter^ just as 
much as tlie greatest philosophers, and that is nothing at aU ’’ But if we 
know nothing about substance or matter, why do we even name tliem^ 
That of which we can predicate nothing is a name and no more Of the 
Immaculate Conception he said “Cathohes have not come to believe it 
because it is defined, but it was defined because they beheved it ” Are 
theological doctnnes then to be approved by the counting of heads ^ Not 
so the teachmg of the Master “Strait is the gate, and narrow tlie way, 
and few there be that find it ” It might be said witli equal justice that 
Ananism might well have been defined as a doctnne because, consider- 
ing the vast number of Goduc Gfinstians who at one time were adherents 
of the Anan form of doctnne, to say nothing of a large proportion of 
Christians m the Mediterranean world, diere may at one time have beeiT 
a numencal majonty for Anamsm 

But after all these were not the mam issues Nor is it true, though 
Mrs Kmgsley has affirmed it, that “the main pomt of issue was the 
^question whether the Roman Cathohe pnesdiood are encouraged'^or 
discouraged to pursue truth for its own sake”, and not the personal mtegnty 
of Newman, though the former question, if really discussed on its ments, 
would have been far more frmtflil Through his initial rashness of speech 
Kmgsley had ruled that out It had become a question of the personal 
mtegnty of Newman himself, and Newman emerged tnumphant, 
to say nothmg of his havmg added another classic to the Enghsh 
language 

Mrs Kmgsley says that her husband knew that Newman was not in 
good health at the time, which put him at a great disadvantage in the 
issue Nor was Kmgsley’s own health at aU good at the opemng of that 
year But it is unhkely lhat either of these facts accounts for his unwilhng- 
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ness to cairy tlic controversy further, and answer tlie Apologia. The ground 
wluch he had taken-up was too hopelessly unsound. He retired therefore 
into silence, %vitli a reputation permanently damaged. 

The literary world was almost unammously on Newman’s side For 
once even ‘the Mastei’ was not on tlie side of Ins disciple . . “I would 
have given much,” -wrote Maunce, “tliat Kingsley had not got mto this 
dispute ivitli Newman In spite of all evidence I do beheve Newman loves 
the tnitli in Ins heart of hearts, and more now than when he was an 
Anghcan ” 

The one influential voice raised in Kingsley’s favour, though not in 
public, is an unexpected one, that of T H Huxley “That man” 
(Neivman), he wrote, “is tlie shppenest sophist I have ever met with. 
Kingsley was entiiely nght about lum 

J^ngslcy, though he made no further move in pubhc, wrote an angry 
letter to Alexander Macmillan “ . I have determined to take no notice 
whatever of Dr Neivman’s apology. I have nothing to retract, apologize 
for, explain Deliberately, after 20 years of thought, I struck as hard as I 
could Dehberately I shall stnke again, if it so pleases me, though not one 
hterary man in England approved. I know too well of what I am taHung 
. I cannot be weak enough to put myself a second time, by any fresh 
act of courtesy, into the power of one who, like a treaeherous ape, hfls 
to you meek and supphant eyes, till he thinks he has you ivithin his reach, 
and then springs, gibbermg and biting at your face Neivman’s conduct 
has so much disgusted Catliohcs themselves that I have no -wish to remove 
their just condemnation of his doings ” That is enough to give (it is 
the worst) of a letter so deplorable in taste that if it had not already been 
made pubhc" one could -wish to leave it unnoticed 

Perhaps the most balanced judgment is that of Fenton Hort 
“Kingsley was much to blame for his recklessly exaggerated epigram, 
tliough it had but too sad a foundation of truth Newman’s reply, however, 
was sickemng to read, from the cruelty and insolence -with which he 
trampled on his assailant Kingsley’s rejoinder was bad enough, but not 
so horribly unchristian 

It is pleasant to be able to end -with a note of Chnstian charity Wilfiid 
Ward m his Life of Newman^ gives a letter -written by him to Sir Wilham 
Cope m 1875, a month after Kingsley’s death 

“The death of Mr Kmgsley — so premature — shocked me I never 
from the first have felt any anger towards him. . . As I have said m the 
first pages of my Apologia, it is very difficult to be angry with a man one 
has never seen much less could I feel any resentment against Kim when 
he was accidentally the instrument, m the good Pro-vidence of Gkid, by 
whom I had an opportumty given me, which otherwise I should not have 
had, of vindicating my character and conduct m my Apologia . It has 
rejoiced me to observe lately that he was defendmg the Athanasian Creed, 


^ Life and Letters ofTH Httxl^, i, p aaG 
Quoted in full by Miss Thorp, p 160 
* Life ofFJA Hort, u, p 424 
“.P 45 
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and, as it seemed to me, m his views generally neanng the Cathohc view 
of thin gs I have always hoped that by good luck I might meet him, feel- 
ing sure that there ivould be no embarrassment on my part, and I said 
Mass for his soul as soon as I heard of his death ” 

So Providence gave Newman his opportimity Assuredly he showed the 
nisdom of the serpent m the way he used it. 
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In 1859 Kangsley was appointed Chaplain to the Queen. There can be 
little doubt that the Prince Consort had a good deal to do with the 
appointment, for the t\vo men had many ideas m common, and 
Kingsley was a lover of tlie German people. They were both devoted to 
the cause of science and tlie task of making the study of it accessible to 
the people They were both anxious that the results of saentific dis- 
covery should be apphed fully both to industry and to social welfare 
Kingsley hailed die opemng of the Great Exhibition of 1851, mainly the 
Pnnce’s enterprise, with endiusiasm Characteristically, on entering the 
building “he was moved to tears”, and he preached about the Exhibition 
at St Margaret’s, Westminster. It is amusing to find that just about the 
time of Kingsley’s appointment both he and the Pnnce were interested 
m schemes for the convereion of sewage mto manure In Kmgsley’s scheme 
the hqmd sewage was to be conveyed from the great cities to the farms by 
artend pipes runnmg along die railways.^ Of the Prmce’s scheme we 
know httle, except that the problem of gravitation was too much for it’^ 
Was this coincidence, or had Kmgsley suggested die scheme to the 
Prmce? Moreover, the year before, the Pnnce had been readmg Two 
Years Ago widi great mterest In fact Theodore Martm, m his Life of the 
Pnnce Consort, t^s us that m November, 1858, it ivas die only book the 
Pnnce was able to read — “a most unusual dung with him” Wntmg to 
his daughter, the Crown Pnncess of Prussia, the Pnnce said, “ Two Tears 
Ago, a book which you, I think, have read, has given me great pleasure 
by Its profound knowledge of human nature, and insigh imto the relations 
between man, lus actions, his destmy, and his God ” (The motif of sewage 
also IS promment m Two Tears Ago ) Apparentiy he did not discover The 
Saint's Tragedy till the following year, i860, when he wrote commendmg 
the poem to die same daughter 

No doubt the Queen, too, approved of Kingsley’s type of churchman- 
ship, which one may call the Broad-Evangehcal Certainly she was strongly 
opposed to Tractananism in all its manifestations We are told that early 
m 1859 Kmgsley was commanded to preach before the Queen and the 
Pnnce at Buckmgham Palace — no doubt a tnal performance, how much 
did they know about Politics for the PeopW^ Miss Thorp descnbes the 
appomtment to the chaplamcy as the moment of Kmgsley’s tnumph 

F B Chancellor, TTte Pnnce Consort, p 162 
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“No one could shout ‘heretic’ at a man who preached at St Jamie's or 
suggest that Her Majesty had chosen as Chaplain one who was conspinng 
to overthrow the State” But she is surcl> wrong in asserting that “his 
pnnaplcs had not altered a jot” We ha^ e seen good reason to think 
that his pohtical prmciples had altered — or if not his most fundamental 
principles, at least his vnews as to the best way of putting them into prac- 
tice There can be httle doubt that the rojal pair had assured themselves 
of this before the appointment w'as made Tlic Queen certainly found him 
all that she could ivash in the following years, and his ministrations com- 
forted her not a httle m the bereavement which took place so soon after 
his appomtment She wTote on 30 June, 1864 “I that my darhng 
has blessed and gmded me, and that he works on us for all As Kingsley 
(the celebrated author) 'said to me on Sunday, ‘I thinl. that God takes 
those tvho ha\e finished their career on earth to another and greater 
sphere of usefulness ’ And this doubtless is the case.” On 27 5 farch, 
1868, wTiting of a vacant canonry of Worcester for which she and tlie 
Pnnee of Wdes were aimous that Kingsley should be appomted, she said, 
“His rehgious view's are hbcral and enhghtened, and he is a personal 
finend of the Queen, The beloved Prmcc had also a great regard for 
him,” 

Dr, G "W Stubbs records that he attended Kmgsley’s professorial 
lectures and once heard him quote Queen \fictona as haiing said ‘to a 
certain professor* (obviously himself) “It gric\esme, sir, to see that the 
young men of the present day are losmg the spirit of romance and chi% aliy 
They try to be old men of the world before they are >oung men of the 
w orld They are too prone to laugh at an\ihing earnest’ ^ But the standard 
of earnestness with the Queen and the Prince Consort was \ erv high, and 
them susceptibihty to humoiu rather loiv, so perhaps there is not much real 
groimd for the last suggestion 

It had been planned that in 1861, after a year at Oxford, the Prince 
of Wales should spend a similcir length' of time at Gambndge. It is most 
likely that it i.-as owing to the representations of the Pnnee Consort, ivho 
W'as Chancellor of the University, that in May i860 Kingslei* recehed 
finm Lord Palmerston the offer of the Regius Professorship of History' 
at Gambndge, which, after much hesitation, he accepted It has been 
asserted smee that the appomtment was not' a smtable one, Kingsley' not 
being rightly equipped either by study or by temperament for the post, 
and his lectures is ere critiaxed on the same grounds But at that tunc, 
except in the case of classics and mathematics and of course science, the 
standard of accurate knowledge reqmred m a professor was not so high 
as It is nenv, especially m history and alhed studies Witness the case of 
Maurice, svho was seriously urged by influential people to stand for the 
Chair of Pohtical Economy at Oxford He actuaUv did entertain the idea 
of standmg, though he candidly admitted that he kneis nothmg of pohtical 
economy. Had he been elected bis mtenDon w’as to pro\e that there ^\•as 
no saence of pohtical economy • Fortunately he gave up the idea, Kingsley', 
on the other hand, had made an exhaustive, or at least an extensive 

^ CharUs erd thi Cknstun SonoJisi MtrimtTd, p i8i 
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Study of the last century of the Western Empire of Rome, and, less thor- 
oughly It may be, of Ehzabethau England, which penods had furnished 
the themes of his novels, Hypatia and Westward Ho ' Moreover his know- 
ledge of the former epoch, at least, went a good way beyond what was 
needed for the purpose of fiction Whether he was smtable for the post 
depends on what is considered to be the nght function of a professor of 
history. If merely to arrive at and set forth the ‘facts of history’, then 
another choice would have been better If to draw morals from history, 
and to mterest pupils m hvely records of a hvmg past, then it may be that 
he was the right person to choose It is noteworthy that in his inaugural 
lecture he took the same view of history that Maurice proposed to take 
about pohtical economy — that it was not a science. But then, unlike 
Maurice, 'he did profess, and actually had at his command, a considerable 
knowledge of his subject — surely a very necessary condition for one who 
is to judge whether it is rightly called a science or not ' 

That he succeeded m rousmg an mcreased mterest in his subject 
among the undergraduate world we have the testimony of Professor 
Max Muller ' 

“His lectures were more largdy attended than any m Cambndge, 
and they produced a permanent impression on jnany a young mind They 
contam the thoughts of a poet and moralist, a pohtician, a theologian, 
and, before aU, of a friend and counsellor of young men while readmg 
for them and ivith them one of the most awful penods m the history o 
mankmd, the agomes of a dymg empire and the buth of new nationahties. 
History was but his text , his chief aim was that of the teacher and preacher, 
and as an eloquent interpreter of the purposes of history, before an 
audience of yoimg men to whom history is but too often a mere succession 
of events to be learnt by heart and to be ready against penodical examina- 
tions, he achieved what he wished to achieve.”^ 

He was exceedmgly popular with his undergraduate audiences In 
fact when his sentiments — about the Amencan Civil War, for example — 
were to their hkmg, they used to indulge m loud applause “Often and 
often,” says one who was present at his lectures, “as he told a story of 
heroism, of evil conquered by good, or uttered one of his noble saymgs 
that rang through us like trumpet-calls, loud and sudden cheers would 
break out irresistibly — spontaneously He was so modest and humble 

he could not bear our cheers He would beckon for qmet, and then m a 
broken voice and with dreadful stammermg say, ‘Gentlemen, you must 
not do it I cannot lecture to you if you do.’ But it was no good — ^ive did 
not mean to cheer — ^we could not help it.”^ 

Another teUs how Kmgsley entered into the sporting side of Varsity 
Irfe They would be waiting for the Varsity Eight to come up from Ely. 

Through the deepemng tv^ght come tivo figures more; one tall, felt- 
hatted, great-coadess, -with a white comforter, shugmg along at a great 
pace He is among us before we are well aware of it In the pipes 'go mto 
the pockets , and the caps are lifted The crew, when they have arrived, are 

^ to The Roman and the Teuton, quoted also mLM ,n,p 266 
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tired and rowing badly . He ran with us to Grassy Comer. I remember 
the boat stopped there for an ‘Easy all’, and his short comment, ‘I’m 
afraid that won’t do, gentlemen ’ And it didn’t do ” 

He soon had the Prmce of Wales among his pupds — ^it is to be hoped 
a less bored pupil than he usually was No doubt the Prmce’s father had 
judged from Kingsley’s preaching, and what he heard about the stimu- 
lating character of his lectures, that at last he might have found the man 
- to evoke from the heir to the throne some of that mtellectual m^erest 
which he himself, with his clumsy and exacting German methods, had 
tned to rouse m vain. 

Through the agency of Dr. Whewell, Master of Tnmty, a class of 
eleven picked youl^ was arranged with whom the Prmce was to study 
history under Kingsley’s direction There were to be two lectures a week, 
and the Prmce was to have private tmtion at Khngsley’s house on Satur- 
days He became personally much attached to the Professor, made him his 
Chaplain m later years, and used to visit him at Eversley when he was m 
the neighbourhood 

In his inaugural lecture Kingsley dealt with a subject of profound 
importance and mvolvmg some abstruse philosophical questions It was 
about the time when ‘scientific method’ m history was just Bemg imported 
from Germany, and history was beginning to be regarded as an mductive 
saence He proposed for his ‘inaugural’ to exanune “the hmits of exact 
saence as apphed to history” 

“History,” he boldly began, “is the history of men and women and of 
nothmg else ” When you can see with the eyes and fed with the h e art of 
the dead, “you will understand more of his generation and his circum- 
stances than all the mere history-books of the penod would teach you” 
It IS mterestmg to note that a very different authority m our o%vn time, 
Benedetto Croce, has mdependentiy afiSrmed much the same, mamtam- 
ing that a sepulchral inscnption is not history until you can m some part 
rehve the consdous life of the person whose career it epitomizes. 

There was a tendency, Kmgsley stated, to explam moral phenomena 
by physical, or at least economic, la\^^ — a tendency certainly still much in 
evidence m our oivn generation — as, for example, to find the ongm of the 
Crusades “m the hypothesis of overstocked labour markets on the Conti- 
nent” In an anonymous ivnter he had found the assertion that two 
fundamental forces operated m the world’s history — invariable rule and 
continual advance, resulting m “mcvi table sequence, orderly movement, 
irresistible growth” ^Vhat has been called the Victonan illusion of con- 
tinuous progress had not then been called m question It needed the disas- 
. trous events of the early twentieth century to open men’s minds to the 
falsity of the assumption. One might think, mdeed, that the fall of the 
Roman Empire and the sequel of the dark ages ivould have been sufficient 
wanung — though not to Kingsley perhaps, for to him the rise of the 
Teutomc nations was as the commg of health after peiilous sickness He 
found some good m the thought “that men should be more and more 
expecting order” But the idea of mevitable sequence was what he was 
chiefly concerned to deny. Those, he declared, who thus “assumed that 
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invariable, continual, immutable, inevitable, irresistible are all synonymous 
blink 'the whole of the world-old argument between necessity and 
free-will”. That, needless to say, is the crux of the question If the course 
of the world is fixed, and predictable by those who may succeed in 
ascertainmg the causes which underhe it, then human conduct is bound. 
Freewill is an illusion And the converse is likewise true, that if human 
conduct IS free, the cdm*se of the world cannot be fixed and predictable. 
Neither for Kingsley m an hour’s lecture, nor for the present writer in 
one chapter, is it possible to get far witli^this most baiihng of all problems 
Sufifice It to indicate one or two very sound and relevant points which 
the lecturer made, and some where he was less sound 

To begm with the latter He fails to discern the fatal ambigmty which 
attaches to the word ‘law’ A law of nature is ex hypothesi a law which can- 
not be broken. A moral or pohtical law is one which can be and frequently 
is broken Thus, if we say that where dishonest people co-operate, there 
is bound to be ‘quarrelling among thieves’, we mean that there is a 
sequence of cause and effect as mviolable as a law of physics so long as the 
character of the people concerned is unaltered.^ But to say that honesty 
IS enjoined by the law of God is to state a law that ean be broken It does 
not follow that all who are subject to this divme law are honest Kmgsley 
says that “by fair induction” did men discover the eternal laws of right 
and wrong" Yet he goes on to say that “Man can break the laws of his 
own bemg, whether physical mtellectual or moral” How can he break 
the logic^ law of contradiction, or any physical law m the proper sense? 
The ambigmty of his terms is most clearly shown when he speaks of 
“interfering with the law of gravity”, as for instance when someone 
catches a falling ball The law of gravity is operatmg when he holds the 
ball — through its weight and the resistance exercised by the hand m 
preventmg its further fall — no less than when it is fallmg What he meant, 
of course, is that we can direct natural forces, though they operate all the 
time m accordance with their proper laws, to purposes which we con- 
sciously design by the use of reason. As he himself puts it, “If folly makes 
for evil, reason mterferes for good.” But the unresolved ambigmty leads 
, him into umnteUigible statements, such as that “Man’s disobedience to 
the laws that govern his bemg” has disturbed “the natural course of 
events ” What is the “natural course of events”, an event bemg m this 
case something in which human bemgs are concerned? 

Agam, he follows Carlyle m emphasizmg the importance of gemus — 
a plan the hke of whom we have never seen, and cannot explam, define, 
classify” The history of man, he msisted, is the history of its great men 
Yet he thought it conceivable that a saenco of gemus might come mto 
bemg, and declare the laws by which gemus is produced It might so 
^plam the past as to be able to predict &e future This seems to contra- 
dict the previous part of his argument But he added that we can only hope 


w abuse of this term appears in the expression ‘to break the lat« of health’ 

” Huxley comroita this error Nature is acting regularly according to its ‘laws’, 
^er we do or do not act in such a tray as is consistent \nth health These laws cannot, 
m tne proper sense, be ‘broken’, even if disregarded 
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to learn the laws that produced Luther by learning Luther , and we can- 
not do this tiU tve are more than Luther himself 

In general, Kingsley was argmng on the hues afterwards developed by 
T H Green and the Neo-Hegehan school — ^that man as a spiritual and 
self-conscious being, is not m the proper sense part of nature, but can 
review and control nature, which includes his ovm natural instmcts 
Much the same — only m a more pessimistic vein — was T H Huxley’s 
Romanes lecture, in which he argued that we have to be m constant 
conflict with nature, and^to control its forces rather than be led by them 
But Green would not have made the admission which Kingsley does when 
he says, “I only ask that the moral world, which is just as much the domain 
of inductwe saence as the physical one, be not ignored” He adds, however, 
Aat it IS such an obscure subject that it is better to give up the hope, at 
least for the present, of fomung any exact saence of history 

Kmgsley is right m emphasizmg the importance of gemus, but not m 
supposmg that we can discover a saence of gemus We might discover 
the biological conditions that favour the production of gemus, but that 
vould not help us to antiapate what any particular gemus is to produce 
If we could, why trouble to produce the gemus ^ Nor is he right m stating 
that we can only know a Luther by bemg a greater than Luther (unless 
by “a greater” he meant God) We could only know Luther fiflly by 
being Luther, that is to say by enjoymg a consciousness exactly the same 
as his Who could have predicted a Kingsley — or a Newman — even if the 
circumstances m which diey were to be placed were fully known^ It is true 
that the conduct of men m the mass is more predictable than that of the 
mdi\ndual But that is partly because the majonty of men areunongmal, 
and content to follow, often bhndly, the leading of others But that there 
can be a saence, in the proper sense, of gemus seems an admission which 
abandons his case 

It IS instructive to compare a rather smular protest -which has been 
made m our ojvn time by Professor G M Trevelyan m his essay Clio, 
a Muse His positive object is different — to show that histor}'^ is properly 
an art. But on the negative side he argues ivith Kmgsley that it is not a 
science — or only partially so History, says the Professor, has ceased to be 
a part of our national hterature, and has become a saence for specialists 
“TTie thought and feehng of the nsmg generation is but httle affected 
by historians . If a student digs up a new document, he has succeeded 
If not, he has failed ” Ought historj'^ to be, he asks, not merely the accumu- 
lation and mterpretation of facts, but also the exposition of those facts 
m then- full mtellectual valued Or ought emotion to be excluded on the 
ground that history deals only i\nth the saence of cause and effect m 
human affairs? 

“This alleged saence,” he roundly states, “does not exist, and cannot 
ever exist m any degree of accuracy remotely deservmg to be described 
by the ^^ord ‘saence’ ” 

No la^^'s, he asserts, have yet been discovered ^vhlch are certam to 
repeat themselves m the institutions and affairs of men, for an event 
itself “is nothmg but a set of circumstances, none of -which -ivnll e\er 
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recur”. The collection of facts is more or less saentific, but not so the 
discovery of cause and effect History cannot be a science because you cannot 
dissect a mind. 

In much of this Professor Trevelyan is in agreement witli Kmgsley — 
he even goes a httle further. It might mdeed be said m criticism that 
althougli the same circumstances never recur, there are certain patterns 
of events which do recur Otherwise how is it that in contemporary cir- 
cumstances we are so often reminded of what has gone before, as the 
quotations pubhshed m The Times under the title “Old and True” were 
constantly remmdmg us dunng the last war^ How often, agam, reflections 
, by Thucydides on events' of his day read as though they might have been 
written about the events of our own time 

But Professor Trevelyan is at one with Kmgsley in holdmg that history 
is “the history of men and women and of nothing else” The historian’s 
first duty is to tell the story, “for, irrespective of cause and efiect, we want 
to know the thoughts and deeds of Cromwell’s soldiers, as some of the 
higher products and achievements of the human race, a thing never to 
be repeated, tliat once took shape and was”. “Is not,” he quotes firom 
Carlyle, “Man’s lustory, and men’s liistory, a perpetual evangel?” 

Here the two Regius Professors seem to be at one both in their theory 
and practice, across Ae mterval of half a century “A perpetual evangel” 
That IS certainly what Kmgsley took history to be Readers of Professor 
Trevelyan’s histoncal works will testify to his power of making men and 
women hve, and of enabhng us to reahze the thoughts, the ideals, &e passions 
of men and women of otlier times Kingsley coiild do it m a lesser degree, 
but rather through the mediurh of fiction Moreover, his ‘evangel’ is too 
obtrusive The writing of history should not be a process of sermomzmg 
Rather it should be so written that it presents its oivn admomtions for 
him who runs to read 

His best known and most criticized course of lectures was The Roman 
and the Teuton These were, says Max Muller, not the result of long 
research They were “not well arranged, systematic, or complete” “I 
am not here,” Kmgsley had said, “to teach you lustory I am here to 
teach you how to teach yourselves history ” His theme was the cormng 
of the Teuton, Goth, Vandal, Lombard, as a cleansing stream to wash away 
the corruption and foulness of the effete Roman Empire The Teuton is 
ideahzed and the vices of decadent Rome overpamted He does not seem 
to feel the horror of the sudden and lasting black-out of hterature, art, 
and philosophy 

Here are some of his obiter dicta where he apphes the lesson to his own 
times, or generally improves the occasion “We have no right to blame 
those old Teutons while we are kilhng every year more of her Majesty’s 
subjects by preventible disease than ever they kflled in their bloodiest 
battle ” 

Or on slaver)’' “I must express my sorrow that, m the face of such 
notonous facts, some have of late tried to prove Amencan slavery to be 
as bad as, or even worse than, that of Rome.”^ 

* In Lecture II , but, as it occurs m a footnoti^ it probably tvas not m the lecture itself 
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Needless to say, ^ve meet the inevitable attack on asceticism, d props 
of Saliianus who abandoned his ivife on principle “Few more practic^y 
immoral doctrmes than that of the digmty of cehbacy and the defile- 
ment of marriage have, as far as I know, ever been preached 
to man ” 

It IS possible to see the influence of his first ‘master’, Carlyle, on his 
style here and there; for instance “That is the Himnenschlacht, a battle 
as Jomandes calls it, ‘atrox, multiplex, immane, pertinax’ Antiqmty, he 
says, teUs of nothmg like iL No man who-had lost that sight could say 
that he had seen aught worth seeing, a fight gigantic, supernatural 
m vastness and horror, and the legends ichich still hang about the 
place ” 

There is an mteresting passage m the conclusion to his lectures on 
the Ancien Regime where he speculates on the future, and the results that 
may follow on excessive centralization of government. He becomes truly 
prophetic ivhere he sa^’s “I can conceive them [the human race] — ^may 
God avert the omen ' — the instruments of a more crushing centralization, 
of a more utter oppression of the bodies and souls of men, than the world 
has yet seen I can conceive — ^may God avert the omen — centuries henc^ 
some future world-ruler sitting at the junction of all railroads, at the 
centre of aU telegraph ivires — a world-spider m the omphalos of his orld- 
wide web; and smiting from thence everything that dared to lift its 
head, or utter a cry of pain, with a swaftness and suretj* to w'hich the 
craft of a Justiman or a Phflip II was but clumsy' and impotent.” Un- 
happily w e had not to w'ait tiU “centuries hence” to see that prophec)’ 
fulfilled 

Railroads and telegraphs, he thought, instead of maugurating an era 
of progress imght only retard it. Great mdustnal groups ivould not com- 
pete against surdy meant ‘among’) themselves, nor set themselves 
to seek neiv discoveries; suid so a Byzantine and stationari’’ age 
possible yet. But if pubhc opmion became para^^sed, he hoped that there 
w’ould alwa)"s be a more enlightened primte opimon, or opinions, w'hich 
wDuld not be satisfied with such a condition of stagnatioiL Dehverance 
w'ould come fixim “a feiv men of gemus, a few^ children of hght, it may be 
a few' persecuted and a few' martyrs for new' truths, . . . seeking sdU a 
pohty W'hich has foimdations, whose bmlder and maker is God ’. 

There Cho has become more than a !Muse She has become a 
Sibyl 

He resigned the professorship in i86g His ophnons had been the 
object of attacks m the Press, a part of which w-as still hostile, despite 
the growth of his popularity through the novels In his inaugural he had 
felt It necessary' to apologize for so much intrusion of his oim opinions 
“There exists a prejudice against certain early' writings of mine.” But 
a further reason for his r^gnation was the growing strain of work and 
the great labour in\ olved in the composition of his lectures He felt it 
incumbent on him at one time, in mcw of the American Gi\il "War, to 
deh\ er some lectures on American history', for which he had to w ork up 
tlie facts almost from hand to mouth. In these labours, whatever the 
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measure of his success or failime, there can be no doubt about the con- 
scientiousness of his work. He was not an ideal Professor of History — 
far from it But his mtellectual enthusiasm and his moral earnestness 
must have enabled him to do more good after his hghts than many a 
Dry-as-dust Greater historians than he have held the same views of the 
function of hlstor}^ “Acton’s favounte doctane”, says Professor Trevelyan, 
“was tliat history ought always to be passmg moral judgments ” It was 
Kmgsley’s too 
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Mrs Kjngsley tells us that the three years which her husband spent at 
Chester were probably the happiest of his life It may be that if he had 
not been moved from there to Westnunster, \vhere he found the responsi- 
bihty of preachmg to a metropohtan congregation ratlier wearmg at a 
time Avhen his bodily strength was failmg, his hfc might have been 
prolonged The requirements of residence is'ere m neither case too exacting 
to prevent his retaining the charge of his beloved Eversley, and he was 
glad on that account that liis preferment in 1869 was to a canonry of 
Chester rather than to a Deancr^'^ Before takmg up residence, he eagerly 
accepted the mvitation of Sir Arthur Gordon, Governor of Tnmdad, to 
visit the West Indies durmg the ivmter, haMng longed aU his life to have 
a ghmpse of the tropics He recorded his impressions m his book At Last, 
which, apart from some collections of essays, addresses, and sermons, 
was his last published work It is a pleasant jumble of natural history and 
the wars and pohtics -which go to m^e the story of the islands 

He isTOte on Christmas Eve “Actually settled m a West Indian country 
house, amid a multitude of signs and sounds so utterly new and strange, 
that the mmd is stupefied by the continual effort to take in, or, to confess 
the truth, to gorge, -without hope of digestion, food of every conceivable 
variety The whole day long, new objects, and their neiv names, have 
jostled each other m the brain, m dreams as ivell as m ivakmg thoughts ” 
At Chester he found the society of the Dean and Chapter thoroughly 
congemal He lost no time m getting to work with what had been, he saj^, 
a dream of his hfe, the formation of a Natural History Society. Begi nnin g 
with a botany class of sixteen youths, it sivelled to a soaety of over 
500 On a Saturday afternoon fifty or sixty members would arrive at the 
station and find the Canon and his daughters -waiting on the platform, 
“he ivith geological hammer m hand, botany box slimg over his 
shoulder, eager as any of his class for the hohday, but feehng the responsi- 
bihty of pro-vidmg teachmg and amusement (m the highest sense of the 
word) for so many, who each and all hung upon his ivords” People of 
aU classes thus fraternized, cind the social advantage ivas no less beneficial 
than the scientific lore that they learned 

It was durmg his residence at Chester that he preached one of his. 
most remarkable sermons — on behalf of the Kirkdale Ragged School 
His scientific knowledge enabled him to give a telhng illustration of the 
way m which wai6 and outcasts are produced “In some manufactures 
It pays better,” he said, “to let certam substances run to refuse, than to 
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use every product of the manufacture — as in a steam-miil every atom of 
soot IS so much ^vasted fuel , but it pa)^ better not to consume the whole 
fuel and to let the soot escape So it is m our social system It pays better. 
Capital IS accumulated more rapidly by wasting a certain amount of 
human hfe, human healtli, humem intellect, human morals, by producmg 
and throi\Tng aivay a regular percentage of human soot But as in the 
case of the manufactures, the Nemesis comes swift and sure As the foul 
vapours of tlie mine and manufactor)’’ destroy vegetation and mjure health, 
so docs tlie Nemesis fall on the world of man — so does tliat human soot, 
those human poison gases, infect die ivhole society ^vhlch has allowed 
diem to fester under its feet ” He -went on to prophesy that by improved 
science on die one hand it might be possible to utihze and convert the 
vastc products into some profitable substance, “till the Black Country 
shall be black no longer, and the streams once more run cr^^tiil 
clear” 

So also a time might come “when by a higher civilization, founded on 
pohtical econortiy, more truly scientific, because more truly accordmg 
to die •wall of God, our human refuse shaU be utilized hke our maten^ 
refuse, hen man as man, even dovoi to the weakest and most ignorant, 
shall be found to be (as he really is) so valuable that it ivill be ivorth while 
to preseia^e his health, to the level of Ins capabihties, to save him alive, body, 
mtcUect, and character, at any cost, because men will see that a man is, 
after all, the most preaous and useful dung m the earth, and that no cost 
spent on die development of human bemgs can possibly be throi\Ti aivay”. 
It ivas perhaps his most telhng mdictment of laissez faire, ^nd better than 
^ his old tirades as bemg more constructive 

About the same tune we find him makmg contact iwth one who -would 
seem at first sight to have htde in common inth him — Mattheiv Arnold 
But he had already been an admirer of Arnold’s poetry ( The Forsaken 
" Merman received its eulog)’^ in The Water-Babies), and he nmv imtes about 
Culture and Anarchy “It is an exceedmg nose and true book For me, 
bom a barbarian and bred a Hebrew of the Hebrei\^, it has been of sohd 
comfort and teaching ” Kmgsley was nothing if not open-minded and 
receptive, but was, no doubt, more mchned to hsten to a son of Dr Arnold 
(“I ivould devote soul and body to get together an Amoldite party of 
young men”, he had iNTitten fourteen years before) than to another 
exponent of semi-agnostic Hellenism But he could hardly have found 
much to assent to m Arnold’s later ivorks, m Literature and Dogma, or God 
and the Bible 

The Chester race -week m hlay was deplbred by many as a source of 
demoralization to the general public, and Kangsley ivas asked to contribute 
a paper to a senes on “Chester races and theu attendant ewls” The 
subject assigned to him -was “Betting” It took the form of a letter “To 
the young men of Chester ” His ti\x> mam pomts iwere, first, “It is getting 
money ivithout eanung it, and more, it is getting money, or tr)dng to get 
It, out of your neighbour’s ignorance ” His second argument was equ^y 
Sound, and is one that is not so often used “I hold, too, that betting, m 
three cases out of four, is altogether foohsh; so foohsh that I cannot under- 
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Stand why the very young men who are fondest of it should be the very 
'men who are proudest of being considered shrewd, knowmg, men of the 
world, and what not ” He gave several reasons to prove that it could not 
be profitable to the man who bets, and added a personal remimscence of 
biographical interest He said that before he took Holy Orders, before 
even he thought seriously at all, he found himself forced to turn lus back 
on racecourses, “not because I did not love to see the horses run 
but because I found that they tempted me to betting, and that betting 
tempted me to company, and to passions, unworthy not merely of a 
scholar and a gentleman, but of an honest and rational bargeman or 
colher” — ^which throws a little hght, but not much, on the “very idle and 
very sinful” undergraduate days which he so much regretted^ 

In 1872 Maurice died “I had seen death in his face,” ivrote Kingsley, 
"“for, I may almost say, two years past, and felt that he needed tlie great 
rest of another life And now he has it ” He adds, “I see thaf you Were 
consaous of the same extraordinary personal beauty which I gradually 
discovered m his face If I were asked, Who was the handsomest, and who 
the most perfeedy gendemanhke man you ev'er met^ I should answer, 
without hesitation, Mr Maunce ” 

He had premomtions of his own passmg, which was to be only three 
years ahead For he was already a very tired man, and^when he heard of 
the death of another fnend'about the same time, he remarked “Ah, he 
is <in instance of a man who has worn his bram away, and he is gone as 
I am surely going ” He was only fifty- three at the time, but had already 
hved the fives of three men m one 

He did not desire a long life Hughes relates how he was once walkmg 
home with Kmgsley to Chelsea m a London fog “Isn’t this hke life?” 
said his compamon “A deep fog/ all round, with a hght here and there 
shining through You grope your way from one lamp to another, and you 
go up wrong streets and back agam, but you get home at last — there’s 
always hght enough for that ” Hughes then asked Kingsley if he wanted 
to five to be old “I dread it more than I can say,” was the answer “To 
feel one’s powers gomg, and to end m snuff and stink It may do for 
some But for an eager, fiery nature hke imne, with fierce passions eating 
one’s hfe out, it won’t do ” 

Agam, m the last year of his hfe he said to an audience m America 
“One of die land wishes expressed for me is a long hfe Let anythmg be 
asked for me except that Let us five hard, work hard, go a good pace, 
get to our journey’s end as soon as possible — then let the post-hOfse get 
his shoulder out of the coUar I have hved long enough to feel, hke the 
old post-horse, very thankful as the end draws near Long life is the 
last dung that I desire ” He thought it the highest pleasure that a man, 
who felt that his work was done, could have, to know that younger spmts 
would rise up after him “to catch the lamp of Truth, as m the old lamp- 
bearmg race of Greece, out of his hand before it expues, and carry it on 
to the goal with swifter and more even feet” 

Where did he see evidence of those ‘younger spurts’^ He had founded 
no ‘school’ , had no compact body of disciples But no doubt he felt that 
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the younger generation was with him, as mdeed it was, m many of his 
most valued behefs — on the necessity of social reform, and a real brother- 
hood of iich and poor, m an open mmd towards saentific truth, m a 
wider and more tolerant outlook on the Christian rehgion Possibly there 
IS some part of his teachmg which is only begmnmg to bear frmt today. 
In 1873 he was offered a Ganonry of Westminster, certainly no more than 
his deserts It -was with reluctance and pam that he decided to accept it, 
mvolvmg, as it did, the desertion of his beloved Chester Cathedral ''and 
his Scientific Society. “I had to take it,” he writes It would reheve him 
at last firom the necessity of writing for the sake of the money it brought — 
the effort that was killin g him as it had killed Walter Scott before 
him A Canon of Chester wrote that though they had felt that some such 
merited promotion was sure to take him elsewhere, the Chester people 
would be like the schools of the prophets when Elijah was taken fi'om 
them. 

He was truly a broken man now, m regard to his physical condition. 
His eldest son, Maunce, returmng from America, where he had been 
engaged m railway development, was shocked to see how he had aged, 
and urged him to take a journey abroad — advice which was strongly 
backed by his doctor. But wishmg, no doubt, to be mstalled at West- 
nuns ter first, he refused to go tiU the following year 

In January, 1874, he set out for America with his eldest daughter. 
Rose, who shared all his chief mterests He was to give a few lectures, to 
help pay for his expenses They visited New York, Boston and Philadelpiua 
first, and at Washington he was received by President Grant He was 
honoured, too, by bemg requested to open the session of the House of 
Representatives with prayer They travelled up the Hudson, makmg for 
Niagara and Toronto, and thence to Detroit, St Louis, and California 
A visit to the Yosenute Valley was naturally one of the great events His 
daughter wrote “At six we started, emd my father said he felt a boy agam, 
and thoroughly enjoyed the long day m the saddle, which many of our 
friends found so tirmg . Rough as the ride was, it surpassed m beauty 
anything we had ever seen before, as we follow^ the wmdmgs of the 
Merced nver between pme-clad mountains still white wth snow on, their 
lughest pomts, till we reached the mouth of the valley itself, and emerging 
from a thicket of dogivood, pmes, and azaleas, ‘El Gapitan’ just tipped with 
the rosy setting sun on one side, and the Bndal Veil FaU rushmg m a white 
torrent, 900 feet high, over the gloomy rocks, on tlie other side, revealed 
_ themselves to us in a glow of golden rosy fight ” He preached next day, 

1 which was Whit Sunday, at a service m one of the hotels, on a text from 
the greatest of the Nature Psalms, the 104th, which ivas a Psalm for the 
day. “He sendeth forth spnngs mto the valleys They run among the 
mountams ” He had, on his ivay across the Continent, been mvitcd to 
preach or lecture at a very different place For at Salt Lake City Bngham 
Young offered him his tabernacle for the purpose — one could think it 
almost a piece of irony on his part to make such a suggestion to one of the 
strongest upholders of the glor)'' of monogamy that England at least has 
known ' He took no notice whatever of tlie offer Pos ably it was a source 
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of satisfaction to him that, when he preached at the Episcopal Church in 
that city, the congregation mcluded some Mormons But it is not related 
what subject he took for his sermon 

While staymg at San Francisco he was invited to Berkeley Umversity 
at Oakland Accordmg to the undergraduates’ journal, “It was not as 
Canon of Westminster, nor as Professor of History m the Umversity of 
Cambndge that we greeted him , but as the poet, the novehst, the essayist 
and the scholar , as the man who is ever ready to advocate the truth, ever 
qmck to encourage progress, ever ready to utter the best aspirations of the 
human soul” — which shows, perhaps, that the young generation was 
prepared to ‘hand on the torch’ In the course of his speech at the Umver- 
sity he spoke of “the smgular coincidence” that the site of the Umversity 
bore the name « of the man who, next to Plato, had taught him the most 
instructive lessons m philosophy — ^Bishop Berkdey He went on to Recom- 
mend them not to neglect the fine arts, especi^y music — ^Had he ob- 
served a general neglect of those arts m Amenca, and the adverse effect 
of it"^ Culture, he said, meant true fireedom It may be that he found tlie 
American idea of hberty too narrow through a defect of culture But one 
must not read too much mto these phrases It may be that it is unwise for 
an elderly and very tired man to do physically exacting things which 
make him “feel hke a boy agam” 

In San Francisco he caught a chiU from the damp sea fog, which 
developed mto pleurisy, and from that shock to his system it is probable 
that he never reaUy recovered He stayed for some time at Colorado 
Sprmgs for his convalescence, and was able to enjoy the magnificent 
scenery, but he was full of apprehension “Please God,” he wrote to his 
ivife, “I shall get safe and weU home, and never leave you again, but 
setde down into the qmetest old theologian, serving God, I hope, and 
domg notlung else, m hurmhty and peace ” It is curious that wliile so 
ill at Colorado he wrote his last poem — ^in no elegiac mood It was tlie 
rolhckmg but tragic “Lorraine, Lorraine, Lorree”, quoted on p 99 
The ‘sportsman’ m him died hard 

After his death lus wife received from "Whittier, the poet, a reimnis- 
cence of their mcetmg in Boston It was wntten in the quaint Quaker 
manner “I am glad to learn that thou art engaged in preparing a 
biography of thy lamented husband ” He goes on to desenbe their meeting 
— ^liow he had opened the talk with allusion to Kingsley’s hterary work , 
and how his guest had immediately turned the eonversation “upon the 
great themes of hfe and duty the future life, and the final destiny of tlie 
race” The letter ends with some high appreciation of Kingsley’s hterary 
work, especially of Hypatia and his lyrics, addmg, “But since I have seen 
him tlic man seems greater than the autlior” — and there, no doubt, he 
was nght 

Kingsley returned to Eversley — ^never a very healthy plaee — to find 
It the scene of an August heat-wave In November he went into residence 
at Westminster He preached his last sermon in the Abbey (on Chnst 
weepmg over Jerusalem) wlule a great storm raged ^vlthout, which made 
the scrvacc, says his wfe, “to one who was, keenly sensitive, as he was, to 
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all changes of tlic ^vcatllc^,l especially tliose ivluch would affect the fate 
of ships at sea, most exciting” 

The closmg \vords ivere “So often docs He say to us, ‘Except ye be 
changed and become as tliis little cluld, ye shall in no ivise enter into 
tlie Ivingdom of Heaven Take my yoke upon you and learn of me For 
I am meek and lowly of heart, and ye shall find rest to your souls ’ And 
therefore let us say m uttei faith, ‘Gome as thou seest best — but m , 
whatsoever ivay thou comest — even so come, Lord Jesus ’ ” 

The next day, after dimng A\Tth the Dean, he ciossed tlie Cloister to 
the Abbey on a damp, raiv mght, and caught a fresh cold On 3 December, 
he journeyed down to Eversley ivith lus \s'ife, looking forward to spendmg 
Christmas m lus old home But she was taken senously ill on the way 
down - At this point her biography becomes, not unnaturally, obscure. 
But it is clear tliat her hfc w^as despaired of “A'ly own death-ivarrant was 
signed,” he said, “watli those words ” He had always looked wath the 
utmost dread on the possibility of lus sur\a\ang her She relates that on 
one occasion he had been unable to endure tlie smging of ‘Che faro senz’ 
Euridice^’ from Gliick’s Orfeo, and had had to leave tlie room to conceal lus 
tears It w'as the deatli-ivarrant of his ivafe that killed him beyond a doubt 

He did not spare himself over his clerical duties, besides being m 
constant attendance at her bedside His cough became bronchitic, and 
developed into pneumonia Once, though the weather w'as bitter, “he 
leapt out of bed, came into his wife’s room for a few moments, and takmg 
her hand in his, said, ‘Tins is hea^'cn, don’t speak ’ ” A severe fit of coughmg 
came on, and he never saiv her again 

It is hardly fittmg to break up or epitomize the touching account 
\vluch she has given, culled from the information of others ivho ivere at 
his bedside, of die scenes diat follow^ed , and htde shall be said. His nurses 
reported that he was al\vays dreanung of his tra\'els m the West Indies, the 
Rockies, and California, and w^ould desenbe those scenes to her in great 
fulness . . Once he ivas heard to murmur, “It is all nght all under rule,” 
and again, “How beautiful is God”, and tivice he repeated, “No more fight- 
ing, no more fighting ” 

The Prmce of Wales sent doism his ph^'sician, ivho held out some hope 
But on his departure the patient grew w^orse and haemorrhage occurred 
On -23 Januar)'-, at 5 am, thinlong himself to be alone, he w'as heard 
repeatmg the ivords of the Bunal Semce, “Thou knoivest, O Lord, the 
secrets of our hearts Suffer us not, at our last hour, for any pains of 
deadi to fall from Thee ” It is said that he thought his wafe w^as already 
dead He may have thought, or dreamed, that he iv'as readmg the Buni 
Service for her His wife sa)^ that twenty years before, and often smee, 

^ COTDparc "Oh blessed drums of Aldershot ' 

Oh blessed South-vvest tram. 

Oh blessed, blessed Speaker’sclock, 

All prophes^Tug ram 

(£. M , 1, 479 ) 

* So one gathers from L M , but Dr Ri^ sajs that her life was alreadj m jeopard} before 
they started The trouble ^\•as angma pectons She tvas a scmi-mvahd for the remaming' sixteen 
}xars of her life 
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he had expressed his longing for the moments of death It came to him at 
midday, very gently - 

Dean Stanley telegraphed that the Abbey was open to him if his 
relatives should decide thus, but Kinsley had most emphatically desired 
that no place but Eversley churchyard should receive him The com- 
pany that assembled at his grave was as various as his own interests and 
affections Max MtiUer, who was there, has written 

“There was the representative of the Prmce of Wales, and, close by, 
the gipsies of Eversley common, who used to caU him their Tatnco-rai’, 
(their Pnest King) There was the sqmre of his village, and the labourers 
yoimg and old, to whom he had been a fiiend and a father There were 
governors of distant colomes, officers, and sailors, the bishop of his diocese, 
and the Dean of his Abbey , there were the leading Nonconformists of 
the neighbourhood, and his oWn devoted curates, peers and members of 
the House of Commons, authors and publishers, and the huntsmen m 
pink , and outside the churchyard the horses and hounds ” He was earned 
to the grave by villagers, and laid m sight of the Rectory near trees which 
he had planted On the base of the Cross which was erected is his name, 
and his wife’s now carved below it, followed by the motto which he had 
chosen 

AMAVIMUS, AMAMUS, AMABIMUS 


“He was a sad man,” said J A Froude In the Life of the Fourth Earl 
of Carnarvon a strange anecdote is told that illustrates his view A fnend 
was out fishmg with KmgslOy, and, with almost every cast of his fly, heard 
him mutter, “I wish I were dead I wish I were dead ” 

The common impression is of a jolly, optimistic, pugnacious parson 
Others look at the pictures of his tall form surmounted by the fine head 
with “keen, eagle-hke face lighted up by those wonderful blue eyes”,^ 
and think, “What a noble, strong man'” Few think of applying tq the 
author himself the famihar hne. 

The sooner it’s over, the sooner to sleep ^ 

Probably he was one of those people who can be very merry m a 
merry company, and when alone are hable to sink back into some abyss 
of blackness But so strong was his wiU, fortified by his rehgion, that he 
ivas able to appear before the world as the cheenest of men, and to’ a 
certam extent, no doubt, actually became so Even m the moment of 
rchef which came with his appointment to the Cambndge professorship, 
assunng him a sufiicient income without the stram of novel-writing and 
pupils to teach, he ivntcs, “Would that it were done, the children setded 
in hfe, and kindly death near, to set one off again with a new start some- 
where else ” The truth is that his physical structure, fine though it was, 
contained a nervous system that could not stand die demands which he 
. made both on body and mind The fire within consumed him, and he 

* Mrs D>cr, daughter of Alexander Macmillan, in The Life of Alexander Macmillan, p 95 
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longed for anotlier ^vorld, another life, in which he might be ‘clothed upon 
i\Tth a habitation’ equal to sustaining the great motive force wthm 

“Oh, hfe — life, life * Why do folks chng to tins half existence and call 
that life?” he wrote to lus friend John Bullar.^ 

Throughout are aware of a man with a very strong and deep 
religion and a faitli best expressed m the first clause of tlie Nicene Creed 
“I beheve m one God tlie Fatlier Alrmghty, maker of Heaven and Earth, 
and of all things visible and invisible ” His rehgion embraced the whole of 
hfe — tliat vanous, strange, self-contradictory world, both of wild nature 
and of men and women, which, he insisted, is every bit of it, doivn to the 
meanest umcellular organism or the most tumbledown cottage, the mti- 
mate concern of rehgion That is most probably his greatest contnbution 
to humamty, and its greatness is due to tlie fact tliat he not merely said it 
but lived It His interests ivere so extraordmanly wide that there were 
bound to be many contiadictions m his character "We have noticed not 
a few But it is for men of his breadth of mind that the Church of England 
-IS meant — tlie Church \ntli the broad gate — ivhere all might enter -who 
would affirm tlie great central truths of Ghristiamty, and he ivas jealous 
of any attempt to ‘brick up the entrance’, as the ‘wise men of Gotham’ 
were endeavounng to do Ehzabetlian Anghcamsm might represent an 
illogical compromise, but it ceitamly, he thought, fitt^ tlie character, 
needs, and temperament of the Englishman best 

It IS perhaps not untrue to say tliat m the broader issues of life Kmgsley 
was usually nght and logical, but m smaller matters of logic he ivas 
by nature too impukive and lacking m patience to be accurate It seems 
strange that tlus impatience of detail should be found in a man so devoted 
to saence 

In Glaucus he sa)'s, “He [the naturalist] must keep Iiimself free from 
all tliose perturbations of mmd which not only weaken energy, but 
darken and confuse the mductive faculty; from haste and lazmess, from 
melancholy, testiness, pnde, and all the passions ■which make men see only 
what they wish to see ” In lus non-scientffic controversies he did not 
carty' out these precepts But that illustrates the doctnne of modem 
pedagogy that though a man has learned to reason accurately m the 
domain of mathematics, say, or hngmstic study, it does not foUoiv that 
he ivill be a good reasoner m iitory or pohtics In fact the tivo 
departments seem often to shoiv exactly opposite results In Kmgsley’s 
case the failing ^vas due sometimes to lus restless impatience, ivhich in 
ordinary life ivas most marked. (Martmeau sa)'s that it was an effort to 
him even to sit through a meal ) Sometimes it ivas due to a great ivave of 
- moral indignation, which bhnded him to the smaller pomts of the argu- 
ment, and those smaller points axe often -vital That was hoiv he failed m 
the contest of verbal fence ^vlth so subtle a reasoner as Neivman It was 
the cause for which he thought Newman stood that he i\as attackmg — 
ffie cause of compulsory cehbacy of the clerg}', of Jesiut cunning, of papal 
intolerance He never took the trouble to exanune the exact nature of 
the ground on which he had to fight on that occasion 

^ L.M , u, 294 ' — — 
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This dialectical weakness did not escape the acute eye of Dr James 
^ Martineauj the philosopher, who wrote in The Prospective Review (February', 
1853) “We have few greater teachers tlian Ivlr 'Kingsley, yet none more 
certain to go astray the moment he becomes didactic Tlic truths ^vluch 
move him most he reads off at a glance, and the attempt to cxlubit 
them to others as tlic result of intellectual elaboration naturally fails 
His gemus is altogether tliat of,tlie arUst, for the apprehension of concrete 
reahty, not that of the philosopher, for finding m thought the grounds 
and connexions of what he percaves Witli rare quahfications for seeing, 
feehng, and believing right, were he to abstain from reasoning, he ivould 
not often be wrong 

Was there a touch of the snob m him^ Hardly, in the proper sense of 
the term , for a snob is one ivho flatters the nobility for his own advantage, 
whereas Kmgsley genmnely behoved in llie aristocracy as a national 
asset He had too much sense of humour to be a snob All the same, one 
could wish that he had not wntten that letter about the House of Lords 
and their representation of the silver spoons He did indeed pnze luglily — 
and who sheill say not nghtly^ — the character of the English gentleman 
as he beheved it to have come doum tlirough history, and lumself endea- 
voured to hve up to It He has outhned that character in Westward Ho ' 

“His traming had been that of the old Persians, ‘to speak tlic trutli 
and draw the bow’, both of which savage virtues he liad acquired to 
perfection, as well as the equally savage ones of endunng pain cheerfully, 
and of behevmg it to be the finest thmg m the world to be a gentleman, 
by which word he had been taught to understand tlie careful habit of 
causmg needless pain to no human bemg, poor or nch, and of taking pnde 
m givmg up his oivn pleasure for the sake of those ivho ivcrc weaker tlian 
himself” 

Whatever he may have thought about tlie Enghsh aristocracy (and 
he certainly ideahzed them), it never affected liis real behef m the funda- 
mental brotherhood of man He came to disbcheve m human equahty, 
so far as it meant congemtal equahty of mental endowment and capacity 
Who behev'es m it now^ But he passionately beheved m ChnsDan equal- 
ity — that the human soul is, to use Kantian terms, an end m itself, and 
that no human bemg, however humble, should ever be used as tlie mere 
means to the enjoyment of othei^ wealthier and stronger, and in social 
intercourse he was the ‘all thin gs to all men’ 

There is no doubt that his strenuous advocacy gave a great impetus 
to the cause of Christian Socialism if only because it roused so much 
opposition and so gave it a healthy notonety Thus it came about tliat the 
cause, to which Ludlow devoted his long hfe and Neale a large part of 
his fortune, became known as ‘The Christian Socialist movement of 
Kmgsley and Maunce’ (m that order ') 

One of the strangest contrasts m his character is the combination of 
self-assertive pugnacity (and, smee Ludlow had to warn him of the dangers 
of a growmg love of praise, we must add a measure of self-esteem) with a 
very real spirit of modesty We have seen how the Dean of Chester was 

^ Quoted by Miss Thorp, p in 
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puzzled by the contrast. Whittier, too, was impressed “to find the well- 
known author ignoring his literary fame, unobservant of the strahge aty 
whose streets he was treading for the first tune, and engaged only with 
‘thoughts that wander through qtermty’.” _ 

Again, there is the contrast between his ‘muscular Ghnstiamty’ and v 
what John Martmeau has called “a deep vein of woman in him, a ner- 
vous sensitiveness, an mtensity of sympathy, which made him sufier when 
others suffered, a tender dehcate soothmg touch” — the same strain m 
him that caused his sentimentalism, his proneness to tears, his chivalrous 
attitude towards women “The contrast,” says Hughes, “of his humihty 
and his audaaty, of his distrust m himself and confidence in himself, was 
one of those puzzles which meet us daily m this world of paradox” , and 
agam, “Though housed m a strong and vigorous body, his spirit was an 
exceedmgly sensitive one.” This very sensitiveness “drove him to say 
thin gs more broadly and mcisively, because he was speakmg, as it were, 
somewhat against the gram, and knew that the Ime he was takmg would 
be misunderstood, and would displease and alarm those with whom he had 
most sympathy ” / 

The pugnacious side of the man has been graphically described by 
W. R* Greg “When once m the plemtude of grace land faith, fairly 
let loose upon prey ... the Red Indian witJ^ him comes to the 
surface, and he wields his tomahawk with anunbaptized heartiness, shghtly 
heathemsh, no doubt, but withal unspeakably refreshmg ” 

That brmgs us to ‘muscular Ghnstiamty’ Some cntic m The Saturday 
Review seems to have mvented the term,^ though Kmgsley himself did not 
know its author In the first of a course of sermons on David he dwelt on 
the term. He said that it was not a merely muscular but a human Ghnst 
which the Bible taught our forefathers, and our fathers handed down to 
us The term might stand for a healthy and manful Ghnstiamty, one 
which did not exzdt the femimne virtues to the exclusion of the mascuhne , 
or agam for the ideal of the mediaeval wamor — ‘the gentle, very perfect 
kmght’ In either \ of those mterpretations he thought it harirdess, but 
absolutely uimecessary But there were others who said that provided a 
young man was sufficiently brave, firank, and gallant, he was more or 
less absolved firom the common duties of morahty and self-restraint. 
Nothing could be a substitute for purity and virtue. (We seem to hear an 
echo from the controversies about the morahty of Teast and Hypatia ) 
Thare followed this impressive passage “Better would it be for you to 
be the most diseased and abject of cnpples, the most silly, nervous, '' 
mcapable personage who ever was a laughing stock for the boys upon the 
streets, if only you hved according to your powers the life of the Spint 
of God ” 

In general the name has been used with a gently humorous sarcasm 
It means, for the hterary man m the street, Amyas Leigh, or Tom Thum- 

1 So the Shorter Or^ord Dtctionaty But m the original O E J) it is stated that the expression 
began to circulate in relation to the Kingsley group about 1857 The first quotation which 
includes It IS from The Edinburgh f&rwru;, Jan evu, 190 "It is a school oftshi^ Kingsley 
IS the ablest doctor, and its doctrine has been desenbed fairly and cleverly as *n)U3Cu]ar 
Christianity’ ’’ 

M 
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zlL Probably there is a flavour of Hughes about it, cmanaung from r/jpz 
Bro’dcr's S'-kerJd/^:, v.'hich *vvas a propagandist novel, but ies' avo'.vcdly than 
any ofKingsIe^ys At its v-ont. muscular Christianity^ the reaction from 
fiafab}' cfleminac^.' of the undergraduate fbHov/ing of the Tractanans, the 
sort of youth v,ho erects a httic altar on his chest of drzv.rsrs and bums 
incense before iL At its best it represents that outdoor breeziners v/hirh, 
SVC are told, characterized Kingsle'/s conversation, whether indoors or 
out on the commons and moors of Hampshire and Dc'^oashirc and 
yorkshire. 

Up to the time of his joumty to the West IncuV, Kingsleys expedi- 
tious abroad had been confined to the Rhineland and the South of France 
— once each if v-c do not count Ireland, where he lamented that he v/as 
among a race of “human chimpanzees”. The tour in GJermany was made, 
according to hfrs. King-Ity, on the invitation o'* his parent''. But we know 
that in the course of it he was tramping with hh brother George, who lmev> 
the b}.vvav" of Europe welL^ At Treves the> v/cre arrested and spent a 
ni^t. like BcII'ys in 7^ Pa/^ Uj Renu in prison, apparently on suspicion 
of being emissaries of Garibaldi; but the case v-a^ laughed out of court 
nezt day. Had he (ravelled more in Europe, the slightly Philistine air, 
vrHch sometimes appears, as in Tk( Jrxntalion, might have been counter- 
acted: but in ‘hfy Viinter Garden' (Prort he has givcm the reamn 

i^apart- of course, from economy^ for his stay-at-home habits. In his frr./ 
square miles of heather and mnev.ood at Eversler/ he found enough to 
study both in men and nature to take up a hfetirae. He wa^ as he"" calls 
' himself 'a minute philosopher. 

Anyone who. without rsffident information, is given to sneering at 
Kingsley' as a ‘mere muscular Christian', should rezA this passage from 
his sermon on ‘Endurance’ in the volume entitled Dfaplinx’, 

“There are rhose of whom the noisy' w'orld never hear, who have 
chosen the better part wiiich shall not be taken from them : who enter into 
a hisner dory' than that of statesmen, or conquerors, or the successful 
and famous of the earth, hlany a man — clergyrrian or layman — struggling 
in pov'ertv' and obzcuiivf. with daily' toil of body' and mind, to make his 
fellow'-creaturcs better and happier; muxnr a poor woman, bearing chil- 
dren in pain and sorrow, and bringing them up with pain and sorrow', 
but in industry', too, and piety: or submitting without complaint to a 
brutal husband: or sacrificing all her own hopes in life to feed and educate 
her brothers and. sisters : or enduring for years the peevishness and troublc- 
someness of some rdadon: — all these land the world which God sees is 
fiili of such, though the '/vorid w-hich man sees taker no note of them) 
gi-ntk rc'dr. hxrzhU rcrik, unccTKp^ airing :ouls^ sufiering so'jh, pious souls — 
th-ere are the s alt of the earth, '//ho, by doing each their Iltde duty as unto 
God, not unto men, keep society' from decaying more than do all the 
comfiprtions and acts of Parliament which statesmen ever invented.” 


i 3/13. Flrrg-iler cnl-r rrcK iritrebca: PcssEIt sLe Iiad tia 

saSd w b; £=b, C3 scczff cccaaKi:- See dc« cct to Eisyt bsto p-ctA of fcsr t//3 

t^treri-cr-iss''. Pc-'3iEL7abt j-aattoa cf tbsr. 

* rcc calsa an* gfrre. 
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Matthew Arnold, 'who really had httle in common with him except 
poetry and a desire for the better education of the masses, in a letter of 
condolence written after Kingsley’s death to his daughter, emphasized 
his generosity He even descnbed it as umque 

“I think he was the most generous man I have ever knoivn, the most 
forw^ard to praise what he thought good, tlie most ivilhng to admire, the 
most free fiom ail thought of himself m praising and m admirmg, and the 
most incapable of being made ill-natured, or even indifferent, by having 
to support ill-natured attacks himself” 

The versatihty of his mind is well illustrated m a letter wntten by 
Mr C Kegan Paul after Kingsley’s death. Speaking of the extent of his 
fhend’s “out-of-the-way and unexpected studies”, he mentions “old 
medicme, magic, the occult properties of plants, folk-lore, mesmensm, 
nooks and bye-ways of history, old legends” , m all these he says that 
Kingsley was at home. When one considers what readmg must have been 
necessary for the production of Hypatia and Hereward^ to say nothmg of 
professional lectures, it is impossible to conceive how he got it aU into his 
day His theological readmg was, it would seem, not extensive, though 
he knew his Augustme. For preaching purposes, he trusted mostly to his 
knowledge of the text of the Bible, and used his own mtmtions for the 
interpretation and apphcation of it. 

Martmeau speaks of his tutor’s chivalry — quixotic chivahy, he would 
call It sometimes This means not only a courteous and deferential attitude 
towards women, but a determmation to tilt at aU monstrous evils, wherever 
they appeared V\Tien asked by his pupil one day not to trouble about 
somethmg, Kmgsley turned and said with warmth, “Trouble, don’t talk 
to me of that, or you wall make me angry. I never allow myself to think 
of It ” 

Possibly on account of his stammer, he did not care for company m 
pubhc He preferred the intimacy of home for makmg fiiendships. But 
he was ready to make friends ivith anyone “People are better than w'e 
fancy, and have more m them than we fancy ” This is perhaps the con- 
verse of what he says m Two Tears ago “The surest way to make oneself 
love any human bemg is to go and do him a kmdness ” 

William Hamson thought that m his love for physical strength and 
for capabihty of any kmd Kmgsley’s imagmative forbearance toward 
dullness and weakness had been lost sight of “He would often say, 
after sternly rebukmg some grave offender, ‘Poor fellow ' I daresay if 
I had been m his place I sho^d have done much worse >’ ” 

One curious question Mr Hamson raises about the relation of 
Kmgsley’s saentific to his poetic mterests He asked Kmgsley whether his 
scientific knowledge had not “dulled the splendour and dissipated much 
of the mystery that fills the world for the poet’s heart ” “A very sad 
and tender look came over his face, and for a httle while he was silent 
Then he said, speakng slowly, ‘Yes, yes, I know what you mean, it is so. 
But there are times — ^rare moments — ^when nature looks out at me again 
with the old bnde-look of earher days ’ ” 

It seems surpnsmg that the moments should be so rare Perhaps he 
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was thinkmg of those rare ‘recollections’ of Wordsworth’s.to which he so 
often refers But one feature of Kingsley’s nature books is that even when 
he is using scientific nomenclature the poetry always seems to be there. 

Of his powers of humour it is difilcult to judge Chfford Hamson tells 
how he could hold his own in the most distingmshed company of guests 
“None could carry the palm of table-talk away firom Mr Kingsley” , and 
he alludes especially to his ever-present trenchant humour One corres- 
pondent says that he was “often so unutterably droll” There is plenty 
of chaff and fun to be found all about the letters We have found some real 
humour of a high order m The Water-Babies — some tdo of a rather tire- 
some kmd But the unutterable drollery was probably somethmg personal 
and mcommumcable which could only be conveyed by personal contact 

Indeed, the same is true m a wider apphcation I^gsley’s thoughts, 
ideas, opiruons are revealed m all that he writes — ^whether prose or verse, 
fiction or essay They peep out here and there even m h^ writings on 
Natural History But the man himself has something elusive — somethmg, 
one feels, that could only be grasped by those who had seen and conversed 
with him This, no doubt, is true of allunen of gemus, but of Kmgsley more 
than others, as witness Clifford Hamson He remarks that to know the 
author as man is often disiHusionmg, but Kmgsley was one of those very 
rare examples of an author greater and better even than his works 
“Those who did not know Kmgsley have never read his most beautiful 
poem or highest sermon Once having known him, his own personahty 
and life illummate his pages so clearly and stamp them with such mdi- 
viduahty, that it is difficult to judge them afterwhrds impartially, or to 
see them with eyes of purely impersonal criticism ” “Even his finest 
writings are not up to the rich vigour and freshness of his conversation — 
especi^y when continued with the hearty, manly look of the man ” 
So wrote 'Alexander Macmillan tb Professor Hort in 1850 ^ 

Dean Stanley’s funeral sermon, bemg a formal oration, is shghtly 
rhetoncal, but he uses one expression worth recording “He was, we 
might almost say, a layman in the guise or disguise and sometimes hardly 
m the guise of a clergyman — fishmg with tlie &hermen, hunting with the 
huntsmen," able to hold his own m tent and camp, with courtier or soldier 
— ^yet, human gemal layman as he was, he still was not the less — nay, he 
was ten times more — a pastor than he would have been had he shut him- 
self out from the haunts and works of mmi.” “I am nothmg,” Kmgsley 
once said to Hamson, “if not a Pnest ” The paradox is only superficial 
In our own day we have had ‘Dick Sheppard’ as an example of much 
the same thing 

Max MtiUer, reviewmg his many-sided life from the young curate and 
the poet of The Saint's Tragedy to “the powerful preacher of Westminster 
Abbey”, continues “One saw him m town-alleys, preachmg the gospel 
of godhness and cleanhness, while smokmg his pipe with soldiers and 

^ Lift of Alexander Macmillan, p 4.3 ^ 

*He was not, as a matter offact, the regular h untin g 
Martocau, speaking of the tune when he was wth him 
Old bunt occasionally, it ivas generally a matter of a fci 
relaxation in the middle of work, not as a day’s work 


y 

parson “Hunting he had none,” says 
(^1850), “and in later years, when he 
V hours on an old horse, t^en as a 
in Itself” 
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navvies. One heard lum in diawing-rooms, listened to with patient silence, 
till one of his vigorous or quaint speeches bounded forth, never to be 
forgotten ” 

For one who can only see him through the wntten word, perhaps the 
scenes tliat hngcr most m memory are — ‘Parson Lot’ nsmg at the Chartist 
meeting, and \\idi solemn dehberation (one can hear the shght stammer) 
declaring, “I am a Church of England parson — and a Chartist”, the 
lather ^^lth lus cluldren, teaching them not to be afraid of toads and other 
unattractive creatures, the earnest look of the Rector m lus pulpit, 
trymg to impart some of lus heavenly fire to well-filled benches of country 
labourers, who hung upon lus words; tlie Professor of History, astoundmg 
lus future Dean ivitli the contrast between the author of Westward Ho ' 
and the humble, unassuming clergyman’, the Cmon with botamcal box 
and geological hammer, preoccupied ivith marshalling his faithful host 
of nature-students — “lugh and low, nch and poor, one with another”. 
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Appendix I 

The Meaning of ‘Eternal’ in the Gospels, p. 127 

Modem Cnticisin would perhaps take a different view It cannot be 
certain that either passage gives us tlie ipstssima verba of Jesus In the 
Johannine passage, the way in which the speaker refers to himself m the 
third person should give us pause Is it not rather the evangehst himself 
who IS speaking^ The bibhcal scholar today would be mchned to hold 
that the word ‘eternal’ (atwvtos) has m the Fourth Gospel the mystical 
meamng of ‘timeless’ — belonging to the eternal present, as m “Before 
Abraham was, I am” , but that m the passage m Matthew it bears, as 
It often did, and mdeed most commonly bears m wntmgs concerned with 
the great judgment, in the time of Ghnst, the meamng ‘everlastmg’ — 
though not always, see the apocryphal B^ok of Enoch, x, 10 “They hope 
to hve an eternal life, and that each of them shall hve 500 years ” 


Appendix II 

Kmgsley and Newman , p 1 5 1 

Newman nught be justly criticized for showmg no acknowledgment 
of the generosity of Kdngsley’s words in his first letter to Newman His 
failure to do so is perhaps to be explained by reference to Wilfind Ward’s 
Preface. Ward says .that Newman purposely expressed himself strongly 
both on this occasion and others in order to attract attention The explanation, 
put baldly thus, is hardly to Newman’s credit Perhaps the same explana- 
tion IS to be given of the rather undignified tone of some of the disputatious 
passages m the Apologia, espeaally the “Answer m detail to Mr Kmgsley”, 
which at times approaches to viilgainty It may be admitted that there is 
legitimate sarcasm m some of his retorts, as when he answers Kingsley’s 
suggestion that “the fanatic and hot-headed young men” who hung upon 
Newman’s every word were told that they would always seem artificial 
eind “wanting m openness and manliness ” “Hothead^ young men'” 
rephed Newman “Why, man you are wntmgs a romance You think the 
scene is Alexandria or the Spamsh Mam, where you may let your 
imagination play revel to the extent of mveracity ” That was fair game, 
for he IS not the only cnUc who has impugned the histoncal accuracy of 
Hypatia and M^estward Ho ' The tone of the whole section, with its “blot one, 
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